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that Mr. W. F. Therkildson 

has come to Advertising Head- 
quartes as Head of the Agricul- 
tifa, .{Mrticultural and Farm Im- 
plement Division. 

Mr. Therkildson enjoys a wide 
acquaintance in the Seed ‘and 
Nursery trade, having been for 
years the Advertising and Sales 
Manager and Catalogue Compiler 
for W. Atlee Burpee & Co., the 
well-known seed house. Prior to 
that, Mr. Therkildson was associ- 
ated in a similar capacity with the 
Storrs and Harrison Co., the 
world’s largest nurserymen. 


|: gives us pleasure to ann 


The specialized knowledge and 
broad, practical experience in his 
own line of work which Mr. 
Therkildson brings to this organi- 
zation, will be reflected in a broader 
service for Ayer clients. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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TOTAL FARM INCOME 1918 
24 Billion 700 Million Dollars 


This colossal sum comes to American farmers as a result 
of their 1918 labors. It breaks all records—it is a 14% 
increase over 1917. An increase of 100% over 1915. 

Farmers will be liberal buyers of the best of everything 
made for farm, household or personal use in 1919. , 


The farmers’ demand for merchandise and their massed 
buying power make the farm market the easiest and cheapest 
sales outlet for manufacturers. 


The largest portion of this sum is in the hands of those 
farmers who operate efficiently. 


You can reach about one half of them through 


The Standard Farm Papers 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


Sell a Standard Farmer and you sell his neighbors too. 


The Ohio Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1848 Established 1882 
The Michigan Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1843 Established 1895 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago Progressive Farmer 
Established 1841 A , Established 1886. 
Pennsylvania Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh 
Established 1880 Memphis, Dallas 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1881 Established 1877 
Hoard’s Dairyman Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 Established 1870 
Western Representatives , Eastern Representatwes 
STANDARD Farm Papers, Inc. . Wattace C. RicHarpsow, Ive. 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Ali Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Advertising Men Who Can Put 
the Message “Over” 


Advertising Needs More of the Reporter’s Instinct of Seeking Out the 
Facts—Where to Find Them 


By G. A. 


UT here in the breezy West 

where things are called by 
their proper names some types of 
advertising men are having their 
troubles in attempting to live up 
to the real opportunities at their 
disposal in these good old recon- 
struction days. 

From manufacturer down to 
the smallest retailer everybody 
who sells goods now seems to be 
ready and eager to advertise— 
quite a change over the attitude 
of a few months ago. The head 
of one of the big Chicago agen- 
cies tells Printers’ INK that his 
1919 contracts up to date are 
more than a million dollars in ex- 
cess of his entire 1918 business, 
with a lot more in sight. Never 
before has he found it so easy 
to sell good advertising and good 
service. But in spite of this uni- 
versal desire for publicity many 
business men are literally being 
scared away from advertising. 
They are being scared away by 
the very people who are most 
interested — by the advertising 
men themselves. 

The reason for all this is *that 
hard-headed business men _ are 
not going to buy something they 
do not understand. Advertising 
is simple enough. It merely is 
the science, if you want to call it 
that, of telling people what you 
have to sell and what you want 
for it. Yet some advertising men 
prefer to make mystery out of it. 
They talk in such a patter that 


Nichols 


the prospect sometimes decides 
after all that advertising is a good 
thing for him to stay away from. 

A printed advertising message 
is nothing in the world but news 
—news about the article that is for 
sale. If you want to sell a thing 
by means of printers’ ink what 
you want to do is to tell the news 
about it. Of course it was vastly 
different in the old patent medi- 
cine and mining fake days when 
the object of the advertising was 
to tell little news and few facts. 
3ut if the merchandise is honest, 
if the prices are fair—if, in fact, 
the advertiser wants to tell the 
truth, which is the case most of 
the time—then advertising be- 
comes merely a matter of convey- 
ing information. 

Newspaper men many times 
make notable successes in adver- 
tising for that very reason. For 
the life of them, they can’t see 
why the simple telling of news 
about merchandise should be made 
such a tremendous task. Many 
potential advertisers are scared 
away though because they are ap- 
proached on exactly the opposite 
angle. 

This is a condition that adver- 
tising managers and agency heads 
are trying to correct. In it they 
recognize as never before the cry- 
ing need of a decided improve- 
ment in personnel. Thus there 
has come an unprecedented de- 
mand for real advertising men— 
men whose knowledge of the busi- 
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ness is not bounded entirely by 
ability to write a little copy and 
make a layout, but men who can 
sell goods, men who know mer- 
chandise and markets first and 
paper and printing second. 

Well then, admitting that the 
greatest need of advertising to- 
day is the getting and training of 
proper assistants, how are you 
going to get the assistants? What 
class of men are you going to 
pick from? If you want a right- 
hand bower for yourself are you 
going to get an experienced ad- 
vertising man or a green man 
who can be trained up in the way 
you want him to go? 

These are some of the ques- 
tions I asked Henry Schott, vice- 
president and sales and advertis- 
ing manager of Montgomery 
Ward & Company. 

Mr. Schott replied that the 
questions reminded him of his ex- 
perience several years ago when 
he started an agency in Kansas 
City. Needing some real copy 
writers, he went to Chicago in an 
effort to scare some up. He told 
his troubles to a business friend. 

“Why do you come to Chicago 
after copy writers?” asked this 
man. 

“There are no experienced ad- 
vertising copy writers in Kansas 
City who have not good jobs,” 
was the reply. 

“Well, you have some news- 
paper reporters out there haven't 
you?” his friend asked. “Don't 
you know that reporters make the 
very best advertising writers in 
the world? Go back to Kansas 
City. You don’t have to hunt 
around Chicago for copy writers.” 


WHEN HENRY SCHOTT FOUND COPY 
WRITERS 


Mr. Schott acted on the advice 
and his agency soon gained a 
reputation not only for doing 
things right, but doing them 
promptly. 

“Mr. Schott is just 100 per cent 
correct,” said another advertising 
manager, whose reasons for not 
wanting his name mentioned will 
be apparent when his assertions 
are read here. 

“T have a fairly efficient adver- 
tising department,” said this man. 
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“But if I had to do it over again 
do you know what my plan would 
be? I would bring in a lot of 
newspaper reporters and handle 
them in good old city-editor style, 
And you can just bet your bottom 
dollar that I would get things 
done better and quicker than js 
the case now. 

“The difference between a cer- 
tain type of advertising man and 
the newspaper man is that the 
advertising man chases himself 
around in concentric circles, final- 
ly bumping into the subject. The 
newspaper man goes right to the 
subject. He sizes it up in a hurry, 
He gets the thing done while the 
other fellow is talking about it 
and getting ready to do it. 

“A friend of mine, a former 
newspaper man, was called in by 
a certain big concern a month or 
two ago to do a very important 
piece of writing. The concem 
knew how many pages it wanted 
in the booklet and knew in a gen- 
eral way the message it wanted 
to send out. No material had 
been gathered, no definite plans 
made. This fellow went to work 
on the thing just as he used to do 
on an assignment from the city 
editor. He nosed around in that 
business for four or five days 
and got facts about it that even 
the president himself did not 
know. Then he quietly sat down 
to a typewriter and wrote the 
book. No fuss, no feathers—just 
a part of the day’s work. _ 

“He was the most surprised 
man in town when the officials of 
the firm expressed amazement 
that a total stranger could come 
into their business and get 9 
much in such a little time and say 
it so well. He had done similar 
things a hundred times before, 
gaining no comment other than an 
inarticulate grunt of approval 
from his chief and a curt com 
mand to hurry along the copy 4 
the dead line was only a little 
jway off. 

“Put a newspaper man to work 
to sell goods by means of printers 
ink and he is going to sell the 
goods. That is his assignment 
Naturally before attempting 
sell the goods he is going to tY 
to find out a little about the goods 
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HE manufacturer’s name 
was practically unknown 
to retailers and consumers. 
His large output was 

marketed by jobbers—sold under 

private brands. 


Did an opportunity exist for a 
standardized product backed by a 
national campaign? And for what 
grade and price? 

Our field study brought a “Yes” 
to the first question and gave a 
specific answer to the second. In- 
itiative seized the chance. 


Now the old jobber representa- 
tives are heartily coperating in 
the new order of things—they 
appreciate that the selling task 
was made easier by the adver- 
tising. 

4 4 4 
Entering early, working close and 
seeing the problem through — such 
agency cooperation is appreciated by 
the advertiser of today. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 61 Broadway, New York 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO MONTREAL 
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and the person to whom he wants 
to sell them. Then he is going to 
tell his story in words of one 
syllable if possible, bringing out 
the strong points of his product 
and telling how much he wants 
for it. What could possibly be 
better advertising than this? 

“If, for instance, he wanted to 
sell silk stockings he would not 
write round and round his sub- 
ject as I saw it done in some re- 
cent copy. He would write about 
the stockings. This ad I refer to 
contained some fine writing about 
getting up early in the morning 
and walking through the daisy 
fields while the dew was still 
there or something to that effect. 
Maybe that kind of talk will sell 
silk stockings but I’d hate to 
have my salary depend on the re- 
sults. 


A TRAINED NOSE SCENTS OUT THE 
ADVERTISING NEWS 


“Tell the newspaper man to sell 
cream separators and he ‘would 
not have an attractive layout of 
some high-sounding copy refer- 
ring to Peary at the North pole. 
Just what connection Peary and 
the North pole. have with the 
selling of a cream separator I 
don’t know. But I saw an ad of 
that kind recently. 

“The newspaper man’s ability to 
size things up and get at the es- 
sentials in a hurry is causing him 
to be more and more in demand 
these days in all classes of busi- 
ness. Advertising managers and 
advertising agencies would do 
well to turn their eyes toward the 
city rooms and the copy desks of 
newspapers. That is where they 
can get their material—green ma- 
terial that can be whipped into 
shape in an unbelievable hurry. 

“The four best men I have on 
my staff at present are former 
newspaper men. It did not take 
them any time to get next. I 
think without question my ex- 
perience and that of some others 
I can name shows that it is best 
to take inexperienced men if you 
can get the right kind of men 
and then tell them what you want 
them to do. It is all well enough 
to consider the large number of 
things you want a man to learn, 
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But don’t forget also that* the 
fewer things he has to unlearp 
a5) better man he is going to 

e. 

Anothet executive said his 
greatest trouble was to sell his 
men on the fact that the execu- 
tion of printed advertising after 


all is a simple matter. He had 
experienced the same writing 
round and round the subject 


spoken of by the man just quoted. 
He thoroughly agreed that this 
circumlocution not only spoiled 
many sales but placed an unfair 
burden on advertising in general, 


TELLING THE STORY SIMPLY 


When you see advertising copy 
like that referred to, you can set 
it down as a fact that the writer 
either does not know his mer- 
chandise or is afraid of it. . If the 
merchandise and price are honest, 
then the sale can best be made by 
telling the message in the fewest 
possible words. 

Advertising is easy. But it is 
made hard through the efforts of 
people who do not understand it 
In many a business selling prob 
lems come up that are fussed, 
fumed and worried over until they 
assume proportions all out of rea- 
son. This is because the adver- 
tising staff does not know. The 
writer has personally seen almost 
all the active heads of a big busi- 
ness assembled in solemn con- 
clave over a piece or two of ad- 
vertising matter that would have 
been disposed of in fifteen min- 
utes in a first-class advertising 
agency or on the editorial staff of 
a newspaper. : 

The trouble was that an inordi- 
nate amount of mystery had been 
injected into an altogether logical 
and simple piece of work. The 
professional advertising men them- 
selves with all their glib talk 
about psychology and kindred 
things are absolutely responsible 
for this condition. 

“I firmly believe,” said the ad- 
vertising manager of a big Chi 
cago packing firm, “that there is 
more bunk written about adver- 
tising than any other worth- 
thing under the sun. Suppose my 
boy would want to be an adver 
tising man and asked me for some 
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As further evidence of our progress twenty- 
seven prominent National Advertisers who 
have never before used Needlecraft Maga- 
zine have placed it on their list for 1919. 


Habitual users of big space—are expert in 
the selection of media, simply because their 
judgment is based on demonstrated value—- 
and on nothing else. With these seasoned 
advertisers 


Needlecraft Magazine 


has built a reputation for real worth. They 
know the buying power of a million homes 
where the magazine is bought and paid for 
in advance. “One woman tells another.” 






Members of A. B.C. 
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things to read to give him some 
ideas. Here is a book that pur- 
ports to be a guide for young men 
starting in advertising. Let me 
read you a paragraph or two.” 

He read here and there through 
the book at random. The selec- 
tions were generalities, abstract 
and almost meaningless. 

“Why,” said he, “if I should let 
my boy read this book and let him 
regard it as an authority he would 
be ruined for life. There is not 
a great deal to say about this 
topic. The author probably knows 
that as well as I do. But if he 
had kept the thing down to essen- 
tials he would not have had a 
message long enough to make a 
book. 

“Psychology? I have read most 
of the leading authors in this 
branch of learning and have a 
profound respect for some of 
them as scholars and gentlemen. 
But these men certainly have done 
their part in making advertising 
formidable, mysterious, fearful.” 

The dean of a_ well-known 
school of journalism who is 
prominent all over the country 
declares that the average outside 
speaker who addresses his class 
on advertising subjects covers 
simple principles with such an im- 
penetrable coating of mystery 
that the students are almost hope- 
lessly befogged. Now and then 
comes along a real advertising 
man with the newspaper man’s 
instinct and his speech makes 
things plain once more 

This dean is no _Bolshevist. 
Neither are the other people men- 
tioned. They are men of sub- 
stance who know what they are 
talking about. Their ideas ought 
to be of great assistance to the 
advertising manager in his effort 
to get and train the right kind of 
help. 

“The ideal way to get an as- 
sistant to do a certain thing,” said 
F. S. Cunningham, president of 
Butler Brothers, “is to find a 
teachable man of brains, industry 
and backbone—a man who knows 
a lot about many things but little 
or nothing about the things you 
want him to do. He should be 
able to grasp things quickly and 
to study your business and his 
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job just as he would if he were 
entering a_ university. Then you 
can have him learn things the way 
you want him to learn them. 

“There was a certain thing that 
we wanted to do in our advertis- 
ing department. We tried adver- 
tising man after advertising man 
but none could make good be- 
cause every one had a lot of pre- 
conceived theories about wha; 
this kind of. advertising should 
be. Finally we got a man who 
did not know the front of a 
counter from the back. He went 
into the thing, studied it and 
made good. What he wrote he 
had to write simply because he 
could not understand it any other 
way himself. His message went 
over. 

A prominent adding machine 
company put out a book demon- 
strating its machine. The book 
was perfect from a_ technical 
standpoint but it was written for 
experts and not for the average 
everyday user. A new book was 
needed. The head of the firm 
looked over the advertising staff 
in search of a man to write it. 
He asked each how much he knew 
about the company’s machine. 
Several said they knew this or 
that. They were turned down. 
Finally he found a man who ad- 
mitted he knew nothing of the 
machine. He was told to write 
the book. It was a winner. It 
won because the man had to study 
the machine and learn it from the 
standpoint of the outsider. Then 
it was an easy matter for him to 
tell his message to the outsider. 

The outsider is the person who 
has to be sold. 

This is a little point that the 
advertising expert with all his 
technical knowledge is likely to 
overlook. a 

Henry Schott says advertising 
assistants would be 100 per cent 
more efficient if they would think 
less about psychology and other 
abstruse advertising theory, and 
make these three Napoleonic max- 
ims their guide: 

First—What is it that I have 
to do? 

Second—How shall I do it? 

Third—Have I done it? 
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-1| When it comes to 
=| selling goods in 
“| Brooklyn, the per- 
forming average of 
=| theStandard Union 
=] is high. 





























; “Qh! Promise me” 
=| isn’t as popular 
=| now as a real per- 
formance. 

=! We put “form” im 






performance. 









HE examination of about 25,- 

000 letters in the course of a 
year, all written by average, every- 
day business correspondents, has 
taught me that the one outstand- 
ing element of successful commer- 
cial writing is the ability to talk 
to customers instead of undertak- 
ing to write to them. 

The man who earns his living 
by collecting, selling, adjusting, 
buying, or serving by mail will be 
able to earn a better living if he 
adopts the practice of “paper con- 
versation.” The chief fault of the 
beginner (and of many of the old 
timers) is that they become stilted, 
mechanical dictators. 

Some folks insist that you inject 
your “personality” into your let- 
ters: “personal touch”; “individu- 
ality” ; “personal feeling” are other 
recipes for effective letters. But 
I am afraid the terms baffle many 
—the word “personality” is too 
often mistaken for exceptional 
personality. It is vague. 

So vague that-many do not know 
that the letter Jim writes to his 
girl is chuck full of it. The letter 
Jim got from his girl is full of it. 
The letters Jim writes to all of his 
friends are full of it. Simply be- 
cause Jim and his girl are 100 per 
cent human when they get away 
from the office—they become indi- 
viduals again. 

As soon as you can show your 
correspondents that the thing you 
call “personal touch” is nothing 
other than homely friendliness, 
you will succeed in getting better 
results from their work. As soon 
as you get this far you will find 
that those letters get under a 
man’s skin because he realizes that 
they are not communications from 
a concern, but messages from a 
fellow who is pretty much the 
same sort of a citizen as he is 
himself. 





The Real and the Unreal “Personal 
Touch” in Sales Letters 


What “Personality” Really Is—Some Illustrations 


By Paul W. Kearney 


Of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York 


and beg to say that the matter is 
0 . 







































In a business letter, for instance, 
sympathy is so often expressed 
by: “We regret”; “It is unfortu- 
nate,” etc. But if a man sends a 
carton of cigarettes to his son in 
France and learns that they 
haven’t arrived, he'll most likely 
say: “It’s a blame shame those 
cigarettes have been delayed.” Or 
he might put it: “I sure am sorry 
that those cigarettes haven't ar- 
rived yet.” 

Doesn’t the earnestness of the 
last two sentences appeal to you? 
Is there any reason why the same 
man can’t be just as human about 
a delayed shipment of monkey 
wrenches ? 


TALK LIKE YOUR SALESMEN 


If a salesman sells a fountain 
pen to a customer, he may say: “I 
know you'll be mighty glad you 
picked this kind: it’s a dandy.” 
Yet when a large organization sells 
a gross of pens to that same 
dealer, it says: “Your decision 
to use the Simplex Pen will un- 
doubtedly place you among the 
ranks of thousands of satisfied 
dealers.” Wouldn’t that have felt 
better put in the words of the 
other man? 

Bill asks Jack for a loan of 
$10.00. Jack says: “Sorry, Bill, 
but you owe me ten now, and I 
can’t afford to have too much cash 
out.” One concern, owing an- 
other concern an over-due bill, 
asks for more merchandise. The 
creditor says: “We regret to state 
that we find it obligatory to file 
your recent order until a remit- 
tance for $160.00 is received from 
you.” If Jack said that to Bill, 
what would Bill say? 

Would you blame Mrs. Jones 
for laughing if her grocer said to 
her: “I am in receipt of the five 
pounds of butter you returned, 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 








One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or or 
yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 
or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 
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Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Lecal and Long Distance 
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having my best attention.” But 
the grocer wouldn’t be so foolish. 
He would speak to her like this: 
“IT sent Ray up to your house with 
five pounds of butter this morn- 
ing. I’m sorry the other was too 
salty:” Incidentally, he would be 
injecting “personality” into his 
conversation, although he may not 
know what the mysterious stuff is. 

If Jones’ next-door neighbor 
came over and told him that the 
upstairs window was open and the 
curtain was blowing out against 
the adjoining tree, Jones would 
probably say: “I guess one of the 
kids left it open. Sorry to trouble 
you. Thanks tor coming over.” 
But the very next-morning Jones 
gets a letter from a dealer in 
Allentown who received a consign- 
ment of gloves, part of which had 
been pilfered. And he writes, in 
part: 

“We regret very much the in- 
convenience you have been put to 
by this theft. The matter is being 
accorded our very best attention, 
and the proper adjustment will be 
made without delay. 

“Hoping that you will never 
have occasion to make such a re- 
port again, I beg to remain, etc., 
etc.” 

You will agree with me that if 
his last two paragraphs had been 
somewhat like the following, his 
reader would have felt as if a 
human being had written to him: 

“It is too bad that this thing 
happened, because we know that 
you have been inconvenienced by 
it. The Order Department is 
sending you a duplicate credit to 
adjust the difference you would 
otherwise have to pay. 

“Thanks very much for writing 
us so promptly. Your report en- 
ables us to straighten the matter 
out without. any loss of time.” 

You can see that the trouble 
with Jones—and with so many 
other folks who write letters—is 
that they only taik to the people 
who happen to be in front of them. 
They wouldn’t talk to them the 
way they write to others, because 
such stuff would be embarrassing 
—it wouldn’t get them anywhere. 
But I can’t define their reasons for 
not writing the way they talk. 
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Your customer doesn’t want to 
deal with an intangible system of 
with an institution constructed of 
stone and wood and steel. He ap. 
preciates the attention of some one 
who is alive, breathes and has 4 
pulse, for he knows that such a 
human is like himself and will 
understand him. 

Consequently when you talk by 
mail you get close to the other 
fellow’s heart by giving him what 
he wants. Just dictating doesn’t 
pay. 


Dr. Bowers to Write Kumyss 
Copy for Jacob Ruppert 


Dr. Edwin F. Bowers, recently en 
gaged in special work with the George 
L. Dyer Company of New York City 
is shaping the copy policy of { 
Brush’s Kumyss, which for more than 
thirty _years has been a “prescription 
proposition.” It will be advertised to 
the public through a vigorous cam- 
paign. 

Brush’s Kumyss has been taken over 
by Jacob Ruppert, the New York 
brewer, and Jesse Winburn, president 
of the New York Car Advertising Com 
pany. 

There is every likelihood that if the 
present plans develop, Kumyss_ will 
shortly be a fully national proposition. 





Therkildson Joins Ayer 


W. F. Therkildson, for many years 
advertising and sales manager of W 
Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia nur- 
serymen, has joined the advertising 
agency of N. W. Ayer & Son. Prior 
to going with Burpee he was associated 
with the Storrs & Harrison Compiny, 
among the world’s largest nurserymen, 
in a similar capacity. 

Mr. Therkildson has been one of the 
most active members of the Poor Rich 
ard Club, having served three terms as 
secretary. . 





Holland Furnace Co. Increases 
Appropriation 

The Holland Furnace Company, Hol 
land, Mich., has made a material in 
crease in its advertising appropriation 
for 1919. Copy will be sent out shortly 
by Critchfield & Co., Chicago. 

The Widlar Company, of Cleveland, 
O., soon will open a_ newspaper camr 
paign on tea which will start in Michi 
gan—also to be executed by Critchfield 
& Co. 


Wales’ New Account 


The Wales Advertising Company, 
New York, has secured the account of 
the Foamite Fire Extinguisher Com 
pany, of the same city. 
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ore Than 174 Million 


bushels of apples must be trans- 
ported each year. The return 
from this crop alone is approxi- 


mately 250 million dollars. 
The fruit grower is always in 


the market for improved means 
of production and transportation. 


The fruit grower is responsive 
to suggestions that show the way 
to intelligent spending. 

The only publication reaching 
thismost prosperousand intelligent 
class of farm people exclisively 
is the American Fruit Grower. 


AMERICAN — 


FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation. 175.000 monthly 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
R. S. McMICHAEL, Eastern Manager 


Advertising Representative 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
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© 1919, Underwood & Underwood 


N 1899 “Palmer of Collier's’? went out on his 
first assignment to Manila. 


He’s been Palmer of Collier’s in every war since. 


In 1914 he was appointed as the single representa- 
tive of the American press with the British Army in 
France. 





In 1917 he was appointed to a high position on Gen. 
Pershing’s staff. 





More Than a Million a Week 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Back Home Again 


ALMER of Collier’s is home again— 
Lieut. Col. Frederick Palmer, U.S.A. 
—the best-posted writer in the world on 
the activities of the American’ Army. 


The first of his new articles—“The 
Meuse-Argonne Battle’—is in three 
parts. It is the zuside story, the military 
story of the fight that pushed the Stars 
and Stripes ‘through hell to victory.”’ 


It is the first comprehensive story ever 
written of “‘America’s greatest battle,” 
that tells the positions of all troops engaged. 
The first part appears in Collier’s for 
March 22. 

Frederick Palmer is only one of 


the great writers of to-day who 
have found fame through Collier’ s. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 


Year 
More Than oy Million a Week 
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February Advertising in Chicago 





The dominance of The Daily News in 
revealed in the following statement of 
February, 1919: 


Automobiles - - - - - 


The Daily News, 41,725 lines. 
Next highest score, 40,227 lines. 


Books- -©- -©= <©« © « «= s 


The Daily News, 9,569 lines. 
Next highest score, 8,821 lines. 


Clothing - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 105,982 lines. 
Next highest score 88,246 lines. 


Department Stores- - - - 


The Daily News, 259,608 lines. 
Next highest score, 168,983 lines. 


Furniture - - - - «- - 


The Daily News, 32,825 lines. 
Next highest score, 22,991 lines. 


Groceries- - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 42,184 lines. 
Next highest score, 26,644 lines. 


Musical Instruments - - - 


The Daily News, 22,888 lines. 
Next highest score, 21,883 lines. 


NE a8 gk Be oes 


The Daily News, 22,991 lines. 
Next highest score, 20,751 lines. 


the six-day field is strikingly 
advertising for the month of 
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6 days against 7 


IN NEARLY EVERY IMPORTANT CLAS- 
SIFICATION 


THE DAILY NEWS 





FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Washington Press, an independent audit service sub- 
scribed to by all Chicago newspapers) 
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Why a an Shy from the 
“Special” Advertising Proposition 





Some Explanations of Why Bannon Bros. Co.’s Letter Failed 


ANY advertisers have been 

wondering why that Bannon 
Bros. Co. letter, which we repro- 
duced in our issue of February 20, 
did not bring better returns. 
Readers of Printers’ INK will re- 
call that Henry Matthies, advertis- 
ing manager of this St. Paul, 
Minnesota, department store, sent 
out a letter to 300 national adver- 
tisers, inviting them to partici- 
pate in a “Nationally Advertised 
Week,” which the store was hold- 
ing. The response was very dis- 
appointing. No strings of any 
kind were attached to Mr. Mat- 
thies plan. It was a straight, 
sincere offer of co-operation. Why 
then did not more manufactur- 
ers avail themselves of this op- 
portunity to hitch up with the 
unusual selling plan of _ this 
store? 

Several of our correspondents 
say that the letter itself explains 
why it did not bring home the 
bacon. They attack its rhetoric, 
saying that it takes too long to 
get down to business and that it is 
not specific enough. One man says, 
“The trouble with this letter is too 
much Bannon Bros.” Going on, he 
declares : 

“They start by calling attention 

to the difficulty of securing help 
from dealers and department 
Stores, perhaps opening up a sore 
- with the manufacturer right 
off. 
_ “As I understand it the main 
idea of this letter is to secure the 
co-operation of the manufacturers 
in putting on this display, so why 
not play up the benefit such a plan 
would be to the manufacturer.” 

Another reader of Printers’ 
INK criticizes the letter on these 
four points: 

“First—The most outstanding 
fact is that the letter is a very 
poorly constructed one. 

“Second—‘Bannon Brothers’ are 
supposed to be offering certain 
manufacturers something of value. 





Their position should be independ- 
ent and enthusiastic. 

“Third—A wholesale plan of 
showing every advertised article, 
does not listen half as well as a 
more reserved plan of pushing a 
few of the best or making special 
drives on certain weeks. Too 
much of a thing kills itself, an 
overdose is worse than no dose at 


“Fourth—There is too much ex- 
planation and too little action.” 
INDIFFERENCE GOES DEEPER THAN 

LETTER 

The majority of men, however, 
who have seen fit to comment on 
Bannon Brothers’ proposition do 
not blame the letter. They say 
that its failure to bring a more 
satisfactory response goes much 
deeper than the mere form or style 
of the letter. Probably the best 
way to understand why the offer 
of this department store did not 
arouse any enthusiasm is to find 
out how the average advertiser 
looks at such a proposition. 

The advertising manager of a 
machinery house writes us inter- 
estingly of how Bannon’s plan 
struck him, when he read it in 
Printers’ Ink. He affirms that: 

“Certainly there is nd question 
but that such a proposition should 
appeal to the manufacturer. With- 
out going into the matter too deep- 
ly I would say there is nothing 
wrong with the proposition pre- 
sented by the department store 
nor the manner in which they put 
it up to the manufacturers. 

“In offering my suggestion as to 
why returns were not as good as 
would be expected, I am placing 
myself in the position that certain 
dealers in machinery should put 
such a preposition up to us in the 
same manner that Mr. Matthies 
has outlined his offer. 

“Should such an offer be re- 
ceived by us, the very first item 


that would receive my considera- 
17 
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tion would be, ‘Is this dealer the 
one or the kind of one we would 
want to select for such an under- 
taking of our own?’ Please bear 
in mind that I have not the slight- 
est idea of the standing, ability, 
etc., of Bannon Brothers Company 
and certainly anything I have to 
say in this discussion would not be 
intended to convey the idea that 
they are not the kind of dealers 
we would select. 

“However, there are a number 
of reasons why a manufacturer 
would hesitate to select a particu- 
lar dealer or even accept his 
proposition of this kind, even 
though, to the ordinary person on 
the outside, it would seem a good 
choice. 

“Going deeper into the consider- 
ation of this factor, we would en- 
deavor to ascertain a dealer of 
highest standing, not only in the 
community but in the entire dis- 
trict in which he is situated in so 
far as our sales possibilities were 
concerned. There might be an- 
other dealer a hundred miles away 
whom we would not care to an- 
tagonize, even though we could 
not count on his co-operation at 
this moment. Therefore it might 
be better to wait. Again, is this 
dealer capable and has he the 
facilities to dispose of the quantity 
of our product, which we believe 
we are justified in expecting from 
that territory. 

“These are delicate matters, of 
course, which the manufacturer 
would necessarily have to handle 
carefully. He would be placed in 
a position of not desiring to accept 
the offer or to turn it down and 
therefore might consider it advis- 
able to ignore the matter entirely.” 

The advertising director of one 
of the largest appropriations in 
the country, a man who is also 
sales manager of his company, 
gives us a very complete analysis 
of how an offer such as that of 
this St. Paul store appeals to him. 
This man’s opinion may be re- 
garded as fairly reprgsentative. 
He says: 

“IT am reasonably certain that 
we did not receive this letter, so 
that it can be discussed to that ex- 
tent without prejudice. 








“This is a very unusual Propo- 
sition, and certainly deserves a bet- 
ter fate than it apparently received. 
Considered solely on its merits, it 
would probably have gottén re 
sults. It is probably suffering 
from the application of a general 
‘policy.’ 

“It must be remembered that the 
manufacturer is besieged by all 
kinds of propositions for ‘co- 
operation’ from retail distributors. 
The extent of this is indicated by 
the fact that in nine months, the 
proposals received by a single con- 
cern involved as an absolute mini- 
mum, the expenditure of $160,000. 
Consider what this would have 
been if the maximum in each case 
had been employed. Consider, 
further, that the participation in 
these would probably have stimu- 
lated many other requests. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF DISCRIMINATING 


“Some of these propositions 
have unquestioned merit. A few 
of them involve little or even no 
expense. Some are distinctly 
worth the money asked for, even 
when it is considerable. But a 
very large number of them are im- 
possible. 

“Where, however, is the manu- 
facturer to draw the line? Each 
concern believes in the value of the 
plan proposed. To differentiate 
would be more than a thankless 
task. It would lead to endless con- 
troversy and bitterness. You can- 
not point out to John Smith that 
his plan was unsound but that you 
went in with his neighbor Jones 
because his idea had the goods. 

“You must in sheer self-defense, 
if you are to have anything of a 
plan or an appropriation left, fall 
back on a ‘policy’ and pass up all 
alike. 

“The attitude of the department 
stores toward branded merchan- 
dise is probably a factor, and the 
enlightened stores must suffer te 
some extent for the abuses and 
short-sightedness of their fellows. 
But this does not seem to be the 
fundamental difficulty — which 
probably traces to the fact that a 
large number of the plans pre- 
sented to the manufacturer are 
either one of two classes. : 
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“One class is, frankly, the 
proposition of a rebate or special 
allowance under the guise of ad- 
vertising. The actual space quid 
pro quo is quite obviously of 
doubtful relative value. The ‘co- 
operation’ of the concern is sup- 
posed to be the prime considera- 
tion. Sometimes that co-operation 
is really delivered—but most 
manufacturers who have analyzed 
their results and costs are very 
pessimistic. 

“The second class, while more 
definitely an advertising proposi- 
tion, based on something approxi- 
mating a fair rate (seldom the 
right rate) is not free from the 
stigma of discrimination and re- 
bating.. This is the net effect, no 
matter how plausibly it may be 
camouflaged. 

“You may wish in your heart 
that because of the energy and get- 
up-and-git of one of your thirty 
dealers in a town (frequently 
stimulated by the local printer or 
newspaper) you could help him 
pay his advertising bill and get (at 
least temporarily) his enthusiasm 
for your goods. 

“But you picture his twenty-nine 
fellow-dealers, and an uninviting 
vista begins to unfold. Some 
diplomats may feel that they could 
sail those troubled waters. Most 
manufacturers seem to prefer to 
stay out, and use their advertising 
appropriations impartially for the 
benefit of all, leaving the livest of 
the dealers to use it to the best ad- 
vantage locally. 

“It is a great pity that Bannon 
Brothers Co., with their clean-cut, 
progressive proposition, should 
suffer because of this situation, 
but consideration of what the 
manufacturer is up against may 
help them to see a way around.” 

\ well known agent corrobo- 
rates the views of this advertising 
director. This agency man says 
every advertiser is constantly be- 
ing tempted to explore attractive 
by-paths which branch out from 
his main course. If he does, he 
wili always be exploring end will 
never reach the end of his jour- 
ney. The advertiser must stick 
to the course which he mapped 
out when his campaign was 
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planned. If he flirts with every 
special proposition that comes 
along, he will soon dissipate his 
appropriation and either handicap 
his main campaign or else not be 
able to complete it as originally 
outlined. That many of these 
special offers possess exceptional 
merit, ig.no way minimizes the 
fact that unless the advertiser 
has the will to stick to his -prin- 
cipal advertising purpose, he will 
not succeed. If a company in- 
vests all its advertising appropria- 
tion by going into every promis- 
ing stunt that comes along, it may 
be advertising generously, but it 
will lack a co-ordinated, definitely 
planned campaign. 

ONE RETAILER’S SAD EXPERIENCES 

Of course some manufacturers 
go to the opposite extreme. They 
ignore all special propositions and 
thereby miss many good oppor- 
tunities that could be utilized with 
the expenditure of little or no 
money. We recently heard of an 
incident which well illustrates 
this. An ambitious young sales- 
man in a clothing store wrote a 
letter to the manufacturers of all 
the lines he sold. He said that he 
would like specific information 
about these goods that would en- 
able him to increase his sales. He 
did not want their conventional 
advertising literature, as he al- 
ready had that. What he wantéd 
was facts about manufacturing 
processes and about the peculiar 
features of the merchandise. He 
wished to store his mind with a 
fund of distinctive talking points 
that would take hold of the im- 
agination of his customers. Did 
he receive any co-operation? In 
three instances, he did. These 
concerns wrote him long, explana- 
tory letters giving the informa- 
tion he asked for. Something 
over twenty other companies, 
however, either failed to answer 
his letter or else merely sent him 
a booklet or some other litera- 
ture with a note that he would 
find what he wanted in it. 

Only about one retail salesman 
in a thousand has the initiative 
to send such a request to manu- 
facturers. Why then didn’t the 
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companies that received this 
young man’s letter jump at the 
chance to co-operate ‘with him? 
The chances are these companies 
would like to have answered this 
ambitious clerk’s request more 
fully, but no one around the in- 
stitution had the time to give it 
the attention it deserved. It 
knocked about the office for sev- 
eral days and finally some one in 
order to get rid of it, dictated 
a perfunctory reply. “Most of us 
are guilty of carelessness in dis- 
posing of unusual letters of this 
kind,” explained one advertising 
manager when the subject was 
broached to him. “We handle 
routine correspondence quickly, 
but when we receive a hard-nut 
letter that requires much thought 
and perhaps considerable investi- 
gation, we are inclined to- put off 
answering it until we are in a 
more favorable mood for the do- 
ing of unpleasant tasks. I’m just 
as guilty of this type of shiftless- 
ness as anyone else. I’ve known 
letters to be around this office un- 
til they became eye sores. At last, 
to save our faces, we would say 
something to satisfy the corres- 
pondent, although fully conscious 
that our reply was grossly inade- 
quate and would be a disappoint- 
ment to the one receiving it. I 
am sure that is what happened to 
that young man you mention. The 
only way to prevent such sad 
errors of omission from happen- 
ing in our own firms is for each 
of.us to take ourselves firmly in 
hand and hold our wills to these 
uncustomary tasks until we get 
them done in some sort of decent 
shape. Most of us are missing 
entirely too many opportunities 
that pass across our desks in the 
form of letters, simply because 
we don’t feel like answering 
them.” 


G. I. Snowden Advertising 
Manager for Archbold 


G. I. Snowden, formerly in the serv- 
ice department of the McLain-Hadden- 
Simpers Company, of New York, and 
more recently advertising manager of 
the Pathé Phonograph Company, Brook- 
lyn, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Archbold Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
maker of Arcane, a “liquid sugar.” 
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What Has Become of Piano 
Advertising ? 
Toront 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: oe 

Piano advertising is becoming con. 
spicuous because of its almost total 
absence from Canadian publications ana 
newspapers. True, most of the music 
houses are advertising, but their ad. 
vertising has undergone a gradual 
change which has, perhaps, not been 
eppesens even to the music houses 
themselves. Practically all of the piano 
advertising now current is bargain-sale 
copy. There is almost a total absence 
of advertising to sell the piano as a 
musical instrument. 

Perhaps the mechanically produced 
music is replacing the human produc. 
tion to such an extent that advertising 
of a piano to be played by hands is a 
useless struggle against the trend of the 
times. Surely this is not the true sit- 
uation, but rather that it is one of be- 
ing too close to the day’s business, 
There is still a big demand for pianos to 
be played by hand and there would 
be a still greater demand if the copy 
were “institutional” in appeal instead 
of everlastingly ‘“‘bargain sale” or 
“piano clubs.” 

_ Once upon a time the piano was an 
instrument revered and popular, but 
to-day the piano makers are permitting 
it to be shoved out of the limelight into 
the dark corner by the aggressive ad- 
vertising of the phonograph and player- 
piano makers. It is time to turn the 
searchlight of publicity back upon the 
piano and its playing. 

Donatp A. MacKetvay. 


Promotions on “Printers’ Ink” 


Henry B. Williams and Howard C. 
Jones, both of whom have been on the 
New York staff of Printers’ Inx for 
over five years, have been appointed, 
respectively, advertising manager and 
Eastern manager of this publication. 

Prior to joining Printers’ Inx, Mr. 
Williams was attached to the advertis- 
ing staff of Red Book Magazine an 
Mr. Jones was Western manager of 
the George Ethridge Company. ; 

Printers’ Ink has added Arthur W. 
Cooley to its Chicago editorial stuff 
Mr. Cooley, who recently was dis 
charged from military service, will give 
special attention to “covering” the news 
in the Chicago district and the Cer 
tral West, as assistant to G. A. Nich- 
ols, who will continue as feature and 
editorial writer. 


Luccock on Staff of Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Co. 


S. B. Luccock, recently assistant to 
the president of the Technical Publish- 
ing Company, has joined the sta ot 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
any, New York. Mr.. Luccock was 
or six years the advertising represe 
tative of Power Plant Engineering ™ 
the Philadelphia territory, and will rer 
resent the Shipbuilding Cyclopedia ™ 
tha: district. 
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You can 


at one cost 

reach the greatest number 

of possible consumers 

in the Philadelphia territory 
each day 

by concentrating 

in the newspaper 


“nearly everybody reads” 


The Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


February Circulation 


450,696 


Copies a Day 


The Philadelphia Bulletin’s circulation 
reaches far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily newspaper in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and is the third largest in 
the United States. 
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ULL DURHAM went 

out as a pipe tobacco. To- 
day its biggest tonnage goes 
into hand-rolled cigarettes. 

Pantasote originally was a 
chair covering. Today it 
covers automobile tops and 
upholstery. 

Non-skid tires developed a 
market in rainless districts— 
as a protection against sand 
skid. 

Surgeon’s adhesive tape fell 
into a new market as a skirt 
binding. 

By now 3 in 1 Oil must be 
300 in I. 

Few products find their use 
limited to their original pur- 
pose. Once established, new 
markets develop. ‘These mar- 
kets are mainly discovered not 
by the manufacturers who 
think selling, but by their pub- 
lic who think using. 

A longestablished soap 
asked its friends for new uses 
—and got practical new sug- 
gestions into the thousands. 


_ Listen to your Market 


But first start it talking 





lackman-Ross 


ADVERTISING 
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Your. patrons form them- 
selves naturally into a great 
experimental laboratory. Use 
it. Make it a productive 
branch of your business.: 

‘Small improvements come 
from within—great ones from 
without.” 


Have you established speaking 
terms with your public? 

If your product or service is es- 
tablished, your public has some- 
thing to say to you about your fu- 
ture. They will speak from ex- 
pe rie nce. 

Get close to them. Talk to 
them. Talk wholesale. 


They'll talk back. 
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Into Baltimore Homes 
in the evening! 


Looking South on Charles Street at night from the Belvedere Hotel 


oe when your message is read in The NEWS—that’s whyitis 
read more carefully and completely. Going home on the cars after 
work is over in the evening the preference for The NEWS is very 
marked. And you can bet every reader carries his copy straight home 
for there isn’t a chance in the world that he can borrow the neighbors! 


¢ And do you want Maryland circulation, too? Not only was The NEWS 
circulation of 116,372 net paid daily and 111,146 net paid Sunday, according to 
latest publishers’ statements (3 months ending September 30, 1918) the largest of any 
Baltimore paper for that period but its circulation outside of Baltimore—almost wholly 
in the State of Maryland—including 14,340 daily and 12,997 Sunday on its pre-date 
edition (reaching its readers throughout the State the morning following) was the 
largest as far as we can ascertain of any Baltimore paper. 


To cover Baltimore and Maryland on a single-paper basis use 


The Baltimore News 


over 100,000 net paid daily and Sunday 
The only straight 2c. newspaper in Baltimore 


DAN. A. CARROLL LE. LUTZ 
Tribune Buil ding = First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
New York Chicage 





Is a Publicity General of the U.S.A. 
Feasible P 


Advocate of an Official Advertising Manager for the Nation States His 
Case 


By Robert Tinsman 


Pres., Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., New York 


p Gut years ago this paper 
printed an article, “A Plea 
for an Advertising Agents’ As- 
sociation,” which was generally 
considered quite “Utopian” at that 
time. 

Last week’s newspapers pub- 
lished a page advertisement signed 
by 111 members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, an organization already 
functioning in a manner far be- 
yond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of that article in the Little 
Schoolmaster. 

I hope that this incident proves 
a precedent for this plea for a 
Publicity General of the U. S. A., 
the need for which is so very evi- 


dent as proved by all our experi- 
ences in the many recent govern- 
mental campaigns. 

This is a matter which has been 
discussed in Printers’ Ink. In- 


deed, three years ago it was 
pointed out that in the light of 
the experience of the British Gov- 
ernment the idea of a Publicity 
General of the U. S. A. was not 
fantastic. 

And since that time I have 
heard a rumber among the Ad- 
vertising Progressives discuss the 
same idea seriously and more 
seriously, as successive events em- 
phasized the necessity of perma- 
nent publicity organization inside 
our Government. 

At the last Sphinx Club dinner, 
President Ethridge covered the 
subject most effectively in a 
speech that has been widely 
quoted in the daily press. 

Let us first see why we need a 
Publicity General—then investi- 
gate his possible duties—and final- 
ly decide how we may get him, 
answering possible objections on 
the way. 


We need a Publicity Geral 


directing our Government’s ad- 
vertising activities as a Cabinet 
member for the same reasons that 
we need an Attorney General in 
charge of litigation or a Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of 
finance. 

Advertising has clearly demon- 
strated its essential part in good 
government as well as good busi- 
ness, and the Government requires 
advertising assistance to sell its 
activities to the people as much as 
business requires advertising to 
a its wares and cultivate good 
will. 


THE DOUBLE DUTY OF ADVERTISING 


The modern conception of ad- 
vertising is twofold—not merely 
to sell for the advertisers, but to 
serve for the people. 

A campaign is faulty unless it 
observes both functions. 

It is not enough for the shoe- 
maker to advertise to sell shoes, 
but he must have a shoemaking 
system that trains the feet of the 
growing child to correct form for 
the walk of life. 

The tire manufacturer adver- 
tises tires to sell, but he also ad- 
vertises the advantages of “ship- 
ping by truck.” 

Service is as much the duty of 
advertising as selling. 

The Government’s campaigns 
for the Liberty Loans did more 
than sell bonds—they cultivated 
the spirit of thrift in the people. 

In a year’s time they astonished 
our financiers by achieving the 
impossible—they turned our peo- 
ple, proverbially improvident and 
extravagant—into a thrifty na- 
tion—they inculcated the saving 
habit. 

We need a Publicity General to 
teach the public how to use our 
governmental departments main- 
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tained at vast expense but used 
too little by far. 

How many of us make con- 
sistent use of the census statistics 
in our work, using these proved 
figures to build the foundations 
for our conclusions? 

One of our great publishers is 
the exception—his department of 
research is a monument to its in- 
telligent use and you see its study 
reflected in the informative can- 
vass of his youngest advertising 
representative. 

To what extent is the average 
manufacturer informed of the ac- 
tivities of the Department of 
Labor and Commerce? 

Yet in many ways are they cal- 
culated to assist him actively in 
his day’s work. 

We read a lot of disconnected 
articles about the wonderful work 
of reconstruction planned by our 
very efficient Department of the 
Interior, but who among us can 
give any sensible summary of 
its past achievements or future 
plans? How can Secretary Lane 
Americanize the immigrant with- 
out the limitless assistance of ad- 
vertising? You have heard of the 
Pan-American Union, possibly 
have seen its beautiful home in 
Washington, but can you tell me 
how to use it to help your export 
business? Yet we are told it was 
organized to promote commercial 
intercourse between the twenty- 
one American republics. 

I am well aware a number of 
wise readers will raise the right 


hand and declare they know all 
about this, but I will declare 
with equal assurance that they 


prove the exception and not the 
rule. 

But the real reason—the big 
idea behind our national need for 
a Publicity General is that we 
must sell to our people a greater 
respect for our Government—a 
greater interest in its activities—a 
greater willingness to do its work. 
Only so will we successfully bat- 
tle against the Bolshevik tend- 
ency; only as we administer our 
national affairs in a capable man- 
ner that invites public inspection, 
only so will we encourage our able 
men of affairs to take an interest 
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and an unselfish part in our good 
Government. 

The commercial 
England proves her 


position of 
appreciation 


of this point. Witness the way 
her big men go in for polities 
while business and Government 


co-operate in the 
national prestige. 


attainment of 


WHAT GREAT BRITAIN IS DOING 


Even now it is announced that 
the British Government will soon 
establish a Bureau of Publicity 
to handle official propaganda at 
home and abroad. Such internal 
affairs as labor disputes would be 
handled by the Home division, 
while the Foreign would probably 
advise British trade interests 
abroad. Five hundred thousand 
dollars is mentioned as the Gov- 
ernment’s probable grant to estab- 
lish the department. Will Amer- 
ica concede leadership to another 
nation in advertising affairs? 

Let in the light of publicity and 
the danger in the dark places dis- 
appears. And this day of ad- 
vancement, it is only organized 
publicity that can do the work, 

That statement needs only the 
experience of our Liberty Loan 
campaign to prove its point be- 
yond dispute. 

The Publicity General of the 
U. S. A. would be the Advertis- 
ing Manager of America. 

He would direct a systematized 
co-ordination of all the publicity 
affairs of all the departments. 

If the Treasurer wanted to sell 
a bond issue, he would ask Con- 
gress for an advertising appro- 
priation, get it, and spend it, just 
as any big business would do it. 

If the Department of the In- 
terior wanted to acquaint the pub- 
lic with its reclamation projects, 
Congress would award an amount 
adequate to tell the story to the 
people interested. There would be 
none of the waste incident to the 
helter-skelter free publicity propa- 
ganda now necessary. 

When the Department of Agri- 
culture wanted the attention ol 
the farmer, a message to his i- 
terest would immediately and 
simultaneously appear in all the 
worth-while farm papers. 
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Right here I will predict the 
administration of such a depart- 
ment will be more economical in 
its operation and _ incalculably 
more effective in its results than 
the methods now employed, which 
are excellent examples of scat- 
teration —rather than concentra- 
tion. 

And when expense is up for 
consideration, just consider the 
annual cost of the Congressional 
Record and then tell us whom it 
benefits. 

One objection is primary — the 
statement of the politician who 
says, “Never could we give the 
party in power such a weapon 
for propaganda as a _ Publicity 
General.” 

We need not worry about that 
any more than the Treasury De- 
partment or the Labor Secretary. 
Uniess the Publicity Department, 
above all, were clean in its organi- 
zation and honest in its adminis- 


tration, it would eliminate itself 
in short order. 
The Publicity General would 
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come and go with the Presidents 
and their Cabinets, but the Adver- 
tising Department would go on 
forever adding achievement to 
achievement in our national and 
international expansion. 

How can we advertising men 


achieve this greatness for our 
profession and this accomplish- 
ment tor our nation?’ 


First, write to our Congressmen 
and our Senators, talk it on the 
streets, at the clubs, in our 
speeches, write the newspapers, 
get them to take it up, and finally 
some big man among the coun- 
try’s coming political powers will 
see the point, and the first thing 
you know, he will write it in the 
next platform, and then he’ll win 
and we'll get it. 


Two New Accounts of Rankin 
Agency 
The William H. Rankin Company is 
now handling the advertising ef Monroe 
Clothes and of the Preston Chemical 
Company, of Brooklyn, maker: of As- 
pirin. 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 











Paint, Varnish and Allied Indus. 


tries Start “Save the Surface” 








Campaign 


Latest Recruits to Ranks of Co-operative Advertisers—-$100,000 per 


Year Subscribed 


HROUGH its Educational Bu- 

reau, the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association, representing paint, 
varnish, white lead, tin can, brush 
and other related industries, an- 
nounces a campaign to increase the 
consumption of paints, varnishes 
and similar protective materials. 
The slogan, “Save the Surface and 
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terioration and decay is greater 
than through loss by fire. This fact 
is partly responsible for the cam- 
paign, for while keen rivalry ex- 
ists between individual manufac- 
turers, the greatest competition the 
industry has to contend with is the 
competition of public ignorance 
and apathy. The average property 
owner regards paint 
as somewhat of a 
luxury, not realizing 
that its prime fune- 
tion is to protect prop- 
erty and _ therefore 
preserve his invest- 
ment in a home. 
Among the paint 
and allied manufac- 
turers are many im- 
portant national ad- 
vertisers — Sherwin- 
Williams, National 
Lead Company, Glid- 
den, Lucas, Lowe, 
Pratt & Lambert, 
Berry Brothers, Val- 
entine, etc. In the 
past a considerable 
portion of their pub- 
licity has been neces- 
sarily devoted to tell- 
ing the home-owner 
why he should paint. 
This educational cam- 
paign will eliminate 
the need for much of 
the missionary work 
on the part of the in- 





THE FIRST OF THE SERIES OF NATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


You Save All,” sounds the keynote 
of the copy which will commence 
to appear this month in small- 
town newspapers and magazines 
of national circulation. 

The statement has been often 
made that the annual property loss 


to the nation through gradual oo. 





dividual manufacturer 
and enable him to tell 
through his adver- 
tising a straight sales 
merchandising _ story. Serving 
as a foundation for all paint 
publicity, it will give him an op- 
portunity to make his advertising 
immensely more effective. Where 
in the past perhaps 50 per cent of 
his text matter has been devoted 
to propaganda and 50 per cent to 
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Which New York Newspaper 
produces the best results for 
Columbia Graphophone Co? 





h 
Never Was Suc 
THPhonograph for $115 


This New Model 
Columbia 
fias Every 
"Practical 

Improvement 














Its Tone is 
Super-F ine 








COUMBIA 


Here is the answer; 


We received more replies and also did a 
greater volume of business in dollers and cents 
from’ the Sunday American than from any other paper 
which we used. Some papers were used three and 
four times as often as yours each week with the 
same ad and yet did not bring the results that the 
American did. 


Very truly yours, 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, 


9 Span 
MANAGER. 


This is the reason 


The Sunday New York American is read by a million families. The 
majority are of the progressive, advancing class, and responsive to 
advertising because they have not reached the fixed buying habit 
stage. Persons who are used to every luxury from childhood and older: 
people with fixed buying habits rarely respond to advertising. 
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the selling of his product, the en- 
tire 100 per cent may now be con- 
centrated upon the virtues of his 
particular brand of paint or var- 
nish. The propaganda—effective 
because the commercial “sting” is 
subordinated—will be taken care 
of by the Association campaign. 

This co-operative advertising 
has been brewing for several years. 
In November, 1916, a campaign 
was launched to raise a minimum 
of half a million dollars covering a 
period of five years. During the 
war it was necessarily deferred, 
but immediately upon the signing 
of the armistice efforts were vig- 
oropsly resumed, with the result 
that at a meeting held December 
last, it was announced that guar- 
antees had been obtained. Sub- 
scriptions were not assessed, as is 
the case with many similar cam- 
paigns, but it is understood by 

RINTERS INK that contributions 
have been received from a ma- 
jority of the interests represented. 
A contract provides that subscrip- 
tions shall be paid quarterly on the 
first days of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December. 


A PULL ALL TOGETHER 


“It is desirable to make clear,” 
said Ernest Trigg, chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, “that the use 
of the word ‘Paint’ applies to this 
campaign in its broadest sense, and 
that the campaign will be carried 
out in the interests of all branches 
of the paint, varnish and allied in- 
dustries in an impersonal and im- 
partial manner, intended to en- 
courage the greater use of those 
products in which the composite 
industry is interested. We shall 
not favor any particular materials 
or any locality in which they are 
produced. We represent a diver- 
sity of interests all pulling to- 
gether, and will keep to a middle 
road.” 

Paint and varnish stand between 
wear and tear and _ practically 
every form of product. Protection 
of surface, whether it be the sur- 
face of a building inside or out, or 
the surface of a manufactured 
product inside or out, is an abso- 
lute essential. Thus the extension 
of the paint and varnish industry 


is only a matter of a fuller under- 
standing of the uses of its prod- 
ucts by the public. This campaign, 
by creating a stronger public sen- 
timent in favor of using more 
paint and varnish, will make more 
effective each sales and advertis- 
ing campaign of the single manu- 
facturer. It is foundation build- 
ing. 

“The position of the paint, var- 
nish and allied industries in rela- 
tion to industries as a whole,” 
reads the announcement of the 
campaign, “is this: 

“They produce products which 
are for the primary purposes of 
preserving, protecting or beauti- 
fying the products of other indus- 
tries—notably products of wood, 
metal, plaster, concrete and brick, 
and also the products from the 
manufacturing industry in which 
raw, materials from these and 
other industries are used. In a 
word, what these industries pro- 
duce, the Paint, Varnish and AI- 
lied Industries preserve. 

“The products whose greater 
use this campaign is to promote 
are: Protective coatings to be 
applied to surfaces. Rust and 
decay, wear and disintegration, 
begin at the surface. Preservation 
begins at the surface. Many mo- 
tives now exist which lead people 
to coat surfaces. Chief among 
them are preservation and beauti- 
fying. Preservation is selected 
for the keynote of this cam- 
paign, because its appeal is wid- 
est. It reaches direct to cupid- 
ity and sense of possession—uni- 
versal attributes. Beautifying, al- 
ready well sold, reaches to a sense 
of taste and pride of appearance— 
a narrower field. It is the purpose 
of this campaign to create this 
habit of thought—namely, that of 
regarding the surfaces of the 
things we own as the points where 
deterioration and loss _ begin; 
therefore, where preservation, 
which is prevention of loss, must 
be applied. 

“The slogan ‘Save the Surface 
and You Save All’ meets the fol- 
lowing important tests: It is fun- 
damental in sense—tying up with 
the broad viewpoint of the cam- 
paign. It is comprehensive—ap- 
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plying to anything that needs sur- 


laying no emphasis either on paint 
or varnish or any of their specific 
applications. It 1s rational—avoid- 
ing obvious cleverness. It is al- 
literative—easily taken into the 
mind. It is adaptable—fitting nat- 
urally into sentences of copy be- 
longing to this campaign or be- 
longing to the campaigns of sub- 
scribing members. It escapes the 
detriment of selfishness—the read- 
er’s mind being turned not to the 
products of a manufacturer, but to 
his property.” 

Incidentally, it is interesting to 
know that the slogan is to be copy- 
righted, and its use limited to sub- 
scribers in this campaign for gen- 
eral advertising purposes. It is 
not, however, permissible for use 
on labels, nor in any other form 
than the characteristic style 
adopted. 

The broad campaign viewpoint 
will be brought out both by illus- 
tration and by text—never twice 
alike—always in a selected variety 
of picture and of allusions in text 
to keep the broad aspect of 
surfaces before readers. The 
first advertisement, shown on 
page 28, features the Dorothy 
Quincy home at Quincy, Mass.; 
in succeeding advertisements the 
illustrations will show the 
Brooklyn Bridge, the Woolworth 
Buliding and the interiors of 
houses. 

It has been determined by the 
committee that for the first year 
approximately 75 per cent of the 
funds available will be used for 
general publicity purposes in me- 
diums of national circulation, of 
which approximately 30 per cent is 


rural. The balance of the funds , 


will be used for the expenses of 
office organization, publication of 
booklets and literature, direct serv- 
ice to subscribers, master painters, 
etc., as well as for newspaper serv- 
ice in small-town papers. The 
committee feels that as the cam- 
paign develops its great value to 
the industry will be sufficiently ap- 
preciated to insure a substantial 
increase in subscriptions with a 
corresponding broadening of the 
publicity campaign. 

The service to subscribers will be 
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face protection. It is impartial—_ 
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developed and enlarged upon from 

time to time as opportunity and 

occasion make possible. At present 
the plans of the committee pro- 
vide for: 

(a) Furnishing sufficient advance 
copies of all advertisements 
to supply the sales forces of 
the subscribers. 

(b) Furnishing additional quanti- 
ties of advertisements in 
such quantities as may be 
ordered by subscribers for 
distribution to their dealers 
for window display pur- 
poses. Such posters to be 
furnished only to subscrib- 
ers for the use of their.cus- 
tomers and to be supplied to 
such subscribers at cost. 

(c) Furnishing at cost to sub- 
scribers such quantities of 
the master painters’ booklet 
and the consumers’ booklet 
as may be ordered. 

(d) Furnishing at cost electro- 
types in various sizes of the 
following: 

1. “Save the Surface” slo- 








gan. 

2. Reduced sizes of maga- 
zine advertisements intended 
to be employed by subscribers 
in house organs and other lit- 
erature. 

3. Newspaper advertise- 
ments written to support the 
arguments in our general pub- 
licity advertising which sub- 
scribers may furnish to their 
customers for local newspaper 
advertising, such electros (or 
mats) to provide a space for 
the insertion of the dealer's 
card. 

It is also the intention of the 
committee to furnish each sub- 
scriber with advance copies of the 
advertising which may be dis- 
tributed among his salesmen. _ 

The work of the campaign is m 
charge of an Advisory Committee 
composed of experienced and com- 
petent advertising men_ conn 
with the industry, including also a 
representative of the Interna 
Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada. Ernest 
T. Trigg is chairman and George 
B. Heckel is secretary of the ad- 
visory committee. 
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Leslie’s new rate, effective for is- 
sues after September 1, 1919, is 
$1,700 per page($2.75 per line), 
based on a circulation guarantee 
of 500,000 (at least 95% net 


paid). 

















Subject to change without notice, ord- 
ers can be entered at the $1,400 per 
page ($2.25 per line) rate up to and in- 
cluding the issue of August 30, 1919; 
and at the new rate for issues after 
September lL 


March 10, 1919. 


Leslie's 


L. D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New York-—RBoston—Chicago —Seattle 


“Norman Hapgood’s Page” in Leslie’s this week 
is devoted to a keen interpretation of the genuine 
basis of get-together for labor and capital; it will 
vitally help in the solution of what is perhaps the 
one problem of all most vital to the national wel- 
fare. It is one of the most important business 
editorials that has been published anywhere. 
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OUTDOOR PUBLICITY fr 


Outdoors is a common heritage— we insingy 
opportunity to get outdoors. 

Because of the outdoor appeal—its appealttie 
tion value in reaching every prospect—tiiedi 
into the general scheme of business. 
From the very nature of its construction, 
minute of every hour, repeats its message. 
Republic Tires are being successfully adve 
be handled in like manner. 
We will appreciate an opportunity to telly 
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ely long for it and are ever seeking the 


ypeaitfie classes as well as the masses—its circula- 
t jum of outdoor advertising logically fits 


ctimgedoor advertising is permanent and every 
age. 
advert through this medium. Your product can 
tell 
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What do you prefer as a 
reader—the weak-kneed 
publication which bends 
whenever it sees a chance to 
pick up a dollar, or the paper 
which stands for its beliefs? 


National Petroleum News thru 
all of its ten years has been a 
fighter. Asa result its advertis- 
ing income may have suffered. 
Yet, today, it is respected by 
those it has fought the hardest 
—the policy has paid. 


That means that it is read 
closely, page by page, and be- 
lieved—a good setting for your 
advertising copy. 


Published every Wednesday 
—closes every Friday. 

13 pages $65.00 per page. 

An A. B. C. audit protects you. 




















Would Tax Canadian Mail-Order 
Houses 


Merchants of Ontario, Canada, Pressing the Government for “Protection” 


By H. C. Lowrey 


HE Retail Merchants’ Asso- 

ciation of Ontario, is urging 
upon the Provincial Government 
of Ontario a scheme for taxing 
mail-order houses, in order that 
retail merchants in the smaller 
centres will be enabled to com- 
pete with the big mail-order houses 
on an equal footing for the busi- 
ness in their local territories, The 
proposal has just come to a head, 
having been discussed for many 
years past without action being 
demanded of the Government, 
but now a definite proposal for 
a zone system of taxation is be- 
ing presented to the Ontario Gov- 
ernment and will be dealt with 
during the present session. 

The retail merchants claim that, 
because the mail-order houses are 
exempt from taxation in those 
municipalities from which they 
receive almost all their business, 
they escape the heavy overhead 
charges which make up the differ- 
ence between the prices asked by 
the local merchant and _ those 
asked by the mail-order houses. 
They now propose that the munic- 
ipalities of Ontario be required 
to and permitted to collect local 
taxes on all business transacted 
by the mail-order houses within 
the boundaries of the said munic- 
ipality. The compelling of the 
payment of similar taxes upon 
all business secured by mail from 
their district, the retail merchants 
claim, will result in the building 
up of the local stores and the 
benefitting of the municipality 
generally as against the present 
system, whereby the mail-order 
houses are permitted to compete 
with the local merchants in towns 
and municipalities in which they 
pay no taxes. And because they 
pay no taxes, they are able to 
undersell the tax-paying mer- 
chants and make it impossible for 
the latter to get sufficient business 
to pay their taxes, 





The movement has made con- 
siderable -progress and __ has 
reached such proportions that the 
Government must consider the 
question. The Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Ontario is being 
strongly supported by the Onta- 
rio Board of Municipalities (the 
Mayor, Reeves and Wardens of 
each municipality form this board, 
which is advisory to the Provin- 
cial Government). This Board 
is of the opinion that the munic- 
ipalities are being cheated out of 
taxes which are rightfully theirs 
and the members intend to put up 
a fight to get what they consider 
is their municipal revenue. 

The situation is complicated 
by the political situation conse- 
quent upon the termination of 
war-time truce between the po- 
litical parties and the reaction 
from -the necessarily arbitrary 
war: measures, chief of which, 
provincially, was the prohibition 
enactment. The Government has 
met defeat in recent bye-elections 
which encourages some to think 
the Government will grant any- 
thing rather than lose votes. This 
has brought down upon the Gov- 
erment an avalanche of oppor- 
tunist petitions that need diplo- 
matic handling. 


NOT LIKELY TO SUCCEED 


This proposal under normal 
conditions would have short shift 
because of the impossible eco- 
nomic situation if the principle 
of local tariffs for the protection 
of local merchants were accepted 
and made legal. The present 
status encourages the R. M.A. to 
believe the Government _ will 
listen favorably to its demand 
and grant its wish. This is 
very doubtful, even if, as the R. 
M. A. claims, the present Tran- 
sient Trader Act is an acceptance 
of the principle of the right of 
municipalities to tax non-resident 
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traders upon the business they 
transact within the said municipal- 
ities. Carried out consistently, 
the proposal to establish municipal 
tariff walls becomes a vicious ab- 
surdity. It would at once put a 
blight upon all manner of busi- 
ness transacted by mail, other 
than the regular mail-order house 
business, and would result in a 
commercial chaos that would be 
disastrous to all concerned. I 
think the Government has a clear- 
er vision than the R. M. A. and 
will not be converted to the pa- 
rochial view. The- mail-order 
houses are alert and should be 
able to bring a counter pressure 
that will nullify the mischief. 

In discussing the situation, Mr. 
Miller, secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of On- 
tario, intimates that the Govern- 
ment is inclined to some form of 
protection of the local .merchant, 
yet, on the other hand, is unable 
to discover any equitable method 
of establishing this protection. It 
is also his opinion that the retail 
merchant would be better repaid 
if the same time were devoted to 
aggressive and intelligent mer- 
chandising. Mr. Miller claims 
the retail merchant has_ the 
weapon of defense right in his 
own hand and the only reason 
why the mail-order house is able 
to take business away from the 
local merchant is because the lo- 
cal merchant is willing to let it 
get away from him. Time and 
time again, the local associations 
of merchants have promised to 


initiate modern merchandising 
methods, but have never pro- 
gressed beyond the “promise” 


stage, even though, in innumerable 
instances, the local merchants have 
been in a position to beat the 
prices offered by the mail-order 
houses. 





Sharpe to Be in Charge of Sales 
and Advertising 


G. B. Sharpe, who leaves De Laval 
Separator Company on April 18, to 
join the Cleveland Tractor Company, 
will be not only in charge of advertis- 
ing of that company, as announced last 
week, but also in charge of sales. He 
will be assistant gencral sales manager. 
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What Will Become of the 
Bond Buyers? 


_ The Bankers’ Bond Com i 

ited, Toronto, is taking inaelbee a 
vantage of the wonderful impetus rd 
to the buying of bonds by the wage 
earner by giving publicity to a Savings 
Investment System which will Provide 
a new savings-objective to those who 
have been purchasing bonds upon the 
instalment plan during the war period 
and thus acquired the habit of Saving 
so much money each and every month 

Ordinarily no. bond house would 
spend money to advertise this branch 
of their business because of the small 
margins on the transactions involyed 
They would rather cultivate the big 
bond buyer, believing that, as all money 
sooner or later sifts back to the “big 
interests,” they will eventually tap all 
the country’s resources. available for 
bond buying. 

This theory, which the majority of 
the bond sellers still adhere to, has 
been proved unsound by the experience 
of war financing when in Canada more 
than a million buyers of bonds were 
developed. This potential army of bond 
buyers is at the cross-roads. Their 
bonds were paid up on March 6 and 
next month they will have accumulated, 
by force of habit, a considerable amount 
of money. Because their war loan ob- 
ligations are fult‘led and there are no 
other bonds offered them in the same 
simple manner, the chances are that 
this money will find its way into u- 
thrifty channels and the nation and the 
wage-earners will be that much poorer. 

There never was such an opportunity 
before the bond houses to develop cli- 
ents, but few have the foresight to see 
that building up a large number of 
bond buyers who buy in small amounts 
will be worth the effort. The adver- 
tisement of the Bankers’ Bond Com 
pany, Limited, Toronto, is therefore 
finding the field almost to itself. 





Italy Proposes to Tax Adver- 
tising 

The Italian Government has recently 
issued a decree proposing a stamp tax 
on all published advertising. The tax 
will apply to announcements of birth, 
death, betrothal or marriage, or to any 
personal items inserted in the adver 
tising columns for payment made. The 
tax is payable by the person inserting 
the item, and collectible by the, medium 
in which it is inserted, and is to, 
proportional to the cost of the insertion. 





Capt. Martin Returns to Ches- 
man Agency 


Douglas V. Martin, Jr., who antil the 
date of his discharge from the Service, 
January 28, was a Captain in the 69th 
Infantry, commanding Company-K, has 
returned to Nelson Chesman & Co., St 
Louis, where he has been appotnte? 
nanager of the service department. 











Advertising to Supplant Salvation 
Army Tambourine 






Ten Million Dollars to Be Raised in New Campaign for Home Service 
Needs 


T= tinkley tambourine—one of 
the most picturesque tradi- 
tions of the Salvation Army—is to 
be abandoned at the conclusion of 
the ten million dollar Home Ser- 
vice Campaign, May 19 to May 26. 
With it will go the free-will offer- 
ing box and the public solicitation 
of funds. These time-honored 
methods are to be scrapped in 
favor of advertising—contributed 
by various public-spirited indi- 
viduals, institutions, manufacturers 
and magazines. Later it is hoped 
that cash may be available to take 
paid space, but operating on a slim 
margin, officers in the Army feel 
that sufficient copy contributions 
will be received in view of the 
awakened interest in the organiza- 
tion. 


WHY THE BUTTONS WERE BANNED 


The slogan of the drive, “A Man 
May Be Down, But He’s Never 
Out!” will be featured prominent- 
ly, and picture and text will em- 
phasize the peace time activities of 
the Army. Much to the surprise 
of advertising men, buttons will 
not be distributed to distinguish 
those who have contributed to the 
fund. The reason for this decision 
is explained by the fact that ten 
million celluloid buttons would 
cost in the neighborhood of $40,- 
000—and $40,000 would supply a 
quart of milk every day for a week 
to 40,000 undernourished children. 

In commenting on this new cam- 
paign, Commander Evangeline 
Booth, leader of the organization 
in the United States, says: “Be- 
cause of its work with the troops 
of the Allies, the Salvation Army 
has been favored by the public 
with a vast amount of popularity. 
To us, this spells responsibility. It 
is the prevailing idea that the Sal- 
vation Army did a new thing in a 
new way. But the fact is that the 
Salvation Army did an old thing 


in an old way, the difference being 


that we were not so much observed 
and understood by the public when 
we toiled in relief work at home as 
when our work was extended to a 
war zone. 

“The inevitable penalty of such 
popularity with consequent re- 
sponsibility is an extension of 
facilities. We shall not lose con- 
tact with the young men whom we 
were glad to serve in France, or 
with their parents, relatives and 
friends who have now come to 
know us in America. We have de- 
cided in striding forward to re- 
lieve the public of the endless beg- 
ging and soliciting of funds that 
was necessary in the past, and to 
go forth in one great effort each 
year, meanwhile concentrating up- 
on an expansion of our relief work 
as typified by the hundreds of 
Rescue Homes, Orphanages, Hos- 
pitals, Day Nurseries, Infants’ 
Shelters, Free Clinics and Dis- 
pensaries, Fresh Air Farms for the 
aged and helpless, departments 
for Prison and Rescue Work, Free 
Ice and Coal Stations for the poor, 
etc. 

“In accounting for every dollar 
we have received from the public, 
we shall explain just what is to be 
done with the ten million new dol- 
lars in fighting home poverty and 
suffering from the trenches of 
America. If. the Salvation Army 
did not feel profoundly grateful 
to the American public for its sup- 
port in past drives, and if it did 
not appreciate in the full all of 
the wonderful kindnesses that 
have been shown our cause be- 
fore and since the war, we would 
not ask for ten million dollars in 
May to extend our facilities. As 
a matter of fact, we feel sure the 
public wants and expects us to 
match up with its new high opinion 
of our work, and we know that it 
is our duty to keep pace with the 
existing need.” 

It is understood that direct ap- 
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peal for advertising space will not 
be made to manufacturers and 
others by the Salvation Army. 
This will be handled by commit- 
tees in magazine, newspaper and 
other fields. An advisory advertis- 
ing committee, composed of thirty- 
seven volunteer members of adver- 
tising agencies has been organized 
to solicit copy contributions from 
national magazine advertisers. 
Committees for other branches 
have not yet been formed, neither 
has any definite programme for 
style of advertisements at present 
been determined. 

Elmore Leffingwell is Director 
of Publicity, with Leo Redding 
and Trumbull White Campaign 
Directors. The Advisory Adver- 
tising Committee is composed of 
the following: 


New Yorx Ciry—Bruce Barton, Bar- 
ton & Durstine, Inc.; Wm. L. Dotts, 
The George L. Dyer Co.; John P. Hall- 
man, The H. K. McCann Co.; Walter 
K. Hine, Frank Seaman, Inc.; Gilbert 
Kinney, J. Walter Thompson Co.; Frank 
H. Little, Geo. Batten Co., Inc.; James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agents; Charles Presbrey, Frank Pres- 
brey Co.; Joseph A. a Joseph 


Richards Co., Inc. ‘ oss, Black 
man-Ross_ Co.; Frederick B. Ryan, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.; George C. 


Sherman, Sherman & Bryan, Inc.; Rob- 
ert Tinsman, Federal! Advertising 
Agency, Inc.; L. A. Van Patten, Van 
Patten, Inc.; Edward M. West, Calkins 
& Holden, Inc. 

Boston—A. E. Greenleaf, The Green- 
leaf Co. 


PuitapetpHia—J. H. Cross, J. H. 
Cross Co. “ 
Ricumonp—John Cecil, Cecil, Bar- 


reto & Cecil, Inc. 
Attanta—St. Elmo Massengale, Mas- 
sengale Advertising Agency. 
Vicussevinis— efferson Thomas, The 
i Service. m 
e 


Thomas Advertisin 
Landry, 


ew Orvteans—S. O. 
Chambers Agency, Inc. 
Loutsvitte—Thos. E. Basham, Thos. 
E. Basham Co. 
Cincinnati—Allan Collier, The Proc- 
ter & Collier Co. $ ; 
CLEVELAND — Harry Dwight Smith, 
Fuller & Smith. 
Derrorr—James D. Fulton, Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Co. . 
Inpranarotis—Merle Sidener, Side- 
ner-Van Riper Advertising Co. ; 
Cu1caco—Jos. Husband, Husband & 
Thomas Co.; H. E. Myers, Erwin & 
Wasey Co.; Paul V. Troup, Lord & 
Thomas. 


Mruwavxee—F. G. Cramer, The 
Cramer-Krasselt (o _ 
MiIxneapotis—John J. Mitchell, 


Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc. 
St. Lours—B. E. Chappelow, Cheg- 
elow Advertising Co.;. William C. 
"Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising Co.; Rich- 


ard Pendergast, Nelson Chesman & (o 
Kansas Crry — Wallace J. Perry. 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co. . 
Denver—C. R. Conner, The Conner 
Adpestising Agency. 
AN Francitsco— Sam P. 
Johnston-Ayres Co. Jaume, 





The Book Publisher Airs His 
Views 
Tue Four Szas Company 

ie Boston, U. S. A. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

They are all platitudes—that the sale 
of books in this country is small—that 
booksellers as a whole are unprogres. 
sive—that the publishers are at fault 
etc. What we are interested in is more 
constructive effort to sell books among 
the great public, and for this there js 
but one remedy. 

Every community now has its bock- 

sellers’ leagues, usually composed of 
publishers also. The next step in the 
evolution of bookselling is the concerted 
action by these leagues to “sell” the 
public. 
_ What an opportunity for the adver- 
tising man! How he could inspire the 
individual to start the “my library” 
habit; describe the joy and the fun 
some get out of it; sell the book habit 
as the Literary Digest some time ago 
sold the reading habit. 

What intelligent man or woman read- 
ing his or her morning paper, told the 
wonderful story of books—that they are 
at the same time pleasure, instruction 
and ornament—could resist the tempta- 
tion to hasten to the unfamiliar store to 
browse about? Do you know, I often 
think the average person is somewhat 
ashamed to buy books lest he be thought 
bookish, or feminine, or unbusinesslike! 

A small percentage of the public are 
already book buyers and book fiends. 
The great majority yearns to be, as 
witness the average home with its sets 
and encyclopedias. Why these? Be- 
cause they have been “sold” the idea 
through the press that it is necessary. 
businesslike and “the proper thing.” 

n the one side, books. On_ the 
other, a great public perfectly willing 
to buy them. Needed, the spark to 
kindle and enthuse and show in a hun- 
dred different ways why one should buy. 

Tsaac May. 





Sales Director for Essenkay 


J. E. Duffield, formerly associated 
with the United States Tire Company 
and the Thermoid Rubber Company, has 
been appointed sales director of the 
Essenkay Products Company, Chicago. 
Lieut.-Col. M. O. Kasson, who has re- 
cently returned from service in France, 
has resumed his former position with 
Essenkay. 


Robert W. Sullivan Dies 


Robert W. Sullivan, vice-president of 
the Chicago Advertising Association, 
and assistant abeerieng man. r of 
Wilson & Co., packers, died in Chicago 
on March 3. 
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Height 
of 
Efficiency 


Some of the shrewdest and 
most successful national adver- 
tisers ure THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL because 
they appreciate the extra value 
of an ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its departments and 
its features are edited with the 


ALL-THE-FAMILY interest in 


mind. 


To appeal directly to the pur- 
chasing agent of the family 
and at the same time influence 
all the other consumers in that 
family is the height of adver- 
tising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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“Horse Power” 


Then— Now 


The “engineer” pictured 
above was groom, too. Yes, 
and miller. And in the in- 
tervals he worked at odds 
and ends. His was a one 
horse-power plant andBjob. 


The man in responsible charge 
of the prime mover below has at 
his finger tips command of thou- 
sands of horse-power, transmitted 
to hundreds of whirring machines 
and translated into terms of tre- 
mendous production. 


The transition from horse horse- 
power to horseless horse-power was 
the work of engineering. Engineer- 
ing is the basis of all commercial 
progress. 
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Where You Find Power, 
You Find Progress 


Where you don’t find it you find 
the cannibals eating the mission- 
aries. Literally, power has made 
the world. 

All credit is due to those engineers 
who harness and drive the horse- 
power in nature’s forces. 

During the past four years the 
whole world has received an object 
lesson in what harnessed power 
can do. 

Russian peasants who never before 
left the confines of their hamlets 


have ridden in trains and seen 
caterpillar tractors and excavating 
machines. French and English 
and American mechanical genius 
has been on continual exhibition 
before a selected audience drawn 
from all countries of the world. 


The engineers who have been doing 
this work are today potentially the 
biggest buyers in the world. The 
McGraw-Hill Publications reach 
the leading men in the five major 
branches of engineering. 
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Power—established in 1880, has been and is the leadin 
Sota’ to the generation and transmission of power. It 
ek ha st circulation—the ~~. est volume of adentidne—end the 
hese are the kind of facts which the 

power plant apparatus does not overlook. 
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McGraw-Hill Publications 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 


New York 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating 


ore Billions of Dollars eaten a 
ectri erchandising 
American Machinist Annually Engineering News-Record 


Railway Journal 
& Mining Journa 


Ingenieria Internacional 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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To a favo:--.m 
food product 
manufacturers-~ 


Crit 


—who have not yet secured national 
distribution for their product, we are 
in a position to render an unique and 
unusual service. 


This particular service will not appeal 
to, nor can it be utilized by, every 
company. It will, however, be of keen 
interest to several manufacturers— 


—of a product of genuine merit; 
—whose distribution is as yet limited; 


—and who have the desire as well as 
the manufacturing and financial 
strength to become dominating 
national factors in a comparatively 
brief period. 


With such firms we shall be pleased to 
arrange for an interview with a compe- 
tent member of our own institution who 
is thoroughly familiar with food mer- 
chandising as well as food advertising. 


viel 
& COMPA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
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Hammerling Out 
of Foreign Language 
Newspaper Ass’n 


—_—_—- 


ON S. MOMAND and Frank 

D. Gardner, together with 
several members of the _ Inter- 
Racial Council, have purchased a 
full interest and gained complete 
control of the American Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Language 
Newspapers, Inc. 

These men bought all of the 
outstanding common stock of the 
company, including that formerly 
held by Louis N. Hammerling. 
Through this purchase Mr. Ham- 
merling completely severs his 
connection with the Association. 
Hereafter the active manage- 
ment of the organization will 
be in charge of Mr. Momand and 
Mr. Gardner. Both these men have 
been identified with the foreign 
language field. 

The Inter-Racial Council is a 
body that has been formed for 
the purpose of giving considera- 
tion to reconstruction problems 
affecting the foreign-born popu- 
lation in the United States. At 
present it has a membership of 
forty-eight, among which are such 
prominent names as Coleman du 
Pont, Earl D. Babst, William H. 
Barr, A. C. Bedford, Philip T. 
Dodge, Pierre S. du Pont, Lind- 
ley M. Garrison, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Thomas W. Lamont, Cy- 
rus H. McCormick, Guy E. Tripp, 
Daniel Willard and Thomas E. 
Wilson. 

It is claimed that 5,000,000 immi- 
grants in the United States are 
planning to return to their moth- 
er countries. Why? The Inter- 
Racial Council proposes to find 
out and to deal with the situa- 
tion. The Council says these for- 
eigners are as anxious to leave 
this country as thev were at one 
time to enter it. They came here 
toa “land of promise” and are 
leaving it, thinks the Council, 
‘largely because the promise was 
not kept.” 

These immigrants have often 
been the victims of all sorts of 
unscrupulous promoters. Their 
ignorance of our language and 
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customs have frequently been cap- 
italized by the wily. It is the in- 
tention of the Council to fight 
this condition. to gain the good 
opinions of the foreigners who 
come to our shores with the in- 
tention of becoming citizens and 
to assimilate them into our so- 
ciety. Hence it is easy to under. 
stand the interest of the mem- 
bers of the Council in the for- 
eign-language newspapers,  al- 
though it must be understood that 
the Association has absolutely no 
control of the editorial policies of 
the papers. 

It is nearly eleven years since 
the American Association of For- 
eign Language Newspapers, Inc., 
was founded. The papers are 
published in twenty-nine lan- 
guages. 





To Address Representatives 
Club 


Frederick L. Collins and George 
Frank Lord will speak at the monthly 
luncheon of the New York Representa- 
tives Club, to be held at the Hotel 
McAlpin March 17. A few remarks 
dropped by Mr. Collins at the annual 
dinner of the club on February 28 
awakened the interest of a large pro- 
portion of his hearers and since that 
time the subject has been a topic of 
much conversation in the advertising 
world. Mr. Lord, at the same dinner, 
because of shortness of time, gave only 
a synopsis of his speech. 





Stark-Lowman Merger 


Announcement has just been made in 
Louisville of the consolidation of the 
advertising offices of M. B. Lowman 
and Thomas H. Stark, the new corpo- 
ration to be known as the Stark-Low- 
man Company, capitalized at $20.000. 
Mr. Stark, some years ago, was adver- 
tising manager for the Louisville Paper 
Company, and later specialized in di- 
rect advertising. Mr. Lowman, on leav- 
ing the Stewart Dry Goods Company, 
opened a general advertising and let- 
ter service office. 





Dow Chemical:Company Using 
Fruit Papers 


The Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Mich., is starting a campaign in 
fruit papers through the Detroit office 
of Critchfield & Co. 

Critchfield_ is also starting a news- 
paper campaign for the Nh&tional Dairy 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, on its Buck- 
eye brand of evaporated milk. 


i 
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Fulton and Associates Buy O, J, 
Gude Co. 


O. J. Gude, the Man Who Made the White Way 


Famous, Sells Con- 


trolling Interest 


HE controlling interest in the 
O. J. Gude Co., New York, 


was purchased last week by K. 
H. Fulton, president of the Poster 
Advertising Co., and his associates 
in that company. 

O. J. Gude will retain a large 
invested interest and a majority 
of the bonds of The 
O. J. Gude Co. and 
will act as chairman 
of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Fulton’s 
ciates in the purchase 
of the controlling in- 
terest in the Gude 
Company are A. M. 
sriggs, S. J. Hamil- 
ton, M. F. Redding- 
ton and D. G. Ross. 

The Poster Adver- 
tising Co., as a sales 
organization, is doing 
a business of many 
millions annually. 
The O. J. Gude Com- 
pany, it is stated, is 
the largest individual 
painted and electric 
sign company in the 
world and has just 
concluded a lease for 
the entire plant com- 
prising four buildings 
with private garage 
and machine shops on 
llth Avenue between 
55th and 57th Streets, 
a total of over 110,000 
square feet. 

The Van Beuren & 
New York Billpost- 
ing Co., with its af- 
filiations in Brooklyn 
and surrounding ter- 
ritory, is considered 
to be the largest equipped indi- 
vidual poster plant in America. 

Mr. Fulton, president of the af- 
filiated companies, is the executor 
of the estate of the late Barney 
Link, who spent a lifetime devel- 
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oping high-class and. guaranteed 
service in poster advertising 
throughout America. Mr, Fulton 
is financially interested in several 
hundred poster plants in the 
United States. 

Mr. Briggs, while known as one 
of the foremost poster salesmen 





FULTON 


K. H. 


in the country, also brings to the 
service of the new organization 
a thorough knowledge of outdoor 
painting, which he had gained in 
his association with the Gunning 
System, 








ral 
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Mr. Ross and Mr. Hamilton 
were the original associates 
of Mr. Link when the Poster 
Advertising Company was or- 
ganized. 

Mr. Reddington has been active 
in both the painted sign and poster 
field. Before he joined in the 
organization of the Poster Ad- 
vertising Co. he had built a 
large business of his own in 
the same branch of advertising 
in St. Louis. 

Among the directors of The O. 
J. Gude Co. organization are Irvy- 
ing Bromiley, general manager, 





who has developed new ideas for 
outdoor advertising such as the 
historical bulletins of the United 
States Tires, and the automobile 
road service bulletins of Hood 
Tires; L. E. La Tour, who has 


handled the Uneeda_ Biscuit 
painted sign campaign nationally, 
and also handled the American 
Sugar Refining Co. and other 
large national accounts; A. E. 
Gans, among whose clients are 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., and Kelly- 
Springfield; J. P. Gilroy, a vice- 
president of the Gude company; 
W.-E. Gude, treasurer of the 
Gude company; F. M. Jones, who 
had charge of space and sign 
privilege leasing for the com- 
pany, and H, J. Mahin, who has 
been with the company fourteen 
years and is now sales manager. 

The two organiza- 
tions are for the pres- 
ent occupying their 
respective ofhces—the 
Poster Advertising 
Co. at 511 Fifth Ave- 
nue and The O. J. 
Gude Co. at 220 West 
42nd Street. 


Typothetae Seeks 
Soldiers 


J. L. Truax has been en 
gaged by the Typothete 
Franklin Association of 
Detroit in connection with 
its employment depart- 
ment. Mr. Truax is su- 
pervising in the placing 
of returned soldiers. Dur- 
ing February, sixty-one 
returned soldiers were 
placed in the establish- 
ments of members. 


With Iron Age 
Catalog 


Joel T. Dickinson has 
been appointed Chicago 
representative of the New 
Iron Age Catalog of 
American Exports which 
will be brought out by 
the Iron Age Publishing 
Company, New York. 

Mr. Dickinson for sev 
eral years represente d 
Sweet’s Catalogue and 
Architectural Record in 
( hicago. 


Manning Wakefield, 
formerly connected with 
the Eastern office of the 
Capper Publications, has been appointed 
Eastern manager of Better Farming and 
The Household Guest, both of Chicago. 


Arthur W. Sullivan, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, New York, has become a director 


of the Joseph Richards Company; Inc., 


New York advertising agency. 








Supposing Mutual Life Insurance 
Companies Were to Advertise 


What Would Happen? 


Newspaper Campaign of Local Agent Give 


Clue 


HY don’t mutual life in-- 

surance companies adver- 
tise? Why, in the language of 
the street, do they let the stock 
insurance companies slip it all 
over them? Is it because they 
are fearsome of results and not 
convinced that returns will justify 
the investment? 

They can take heart then, if the 
local campaign of one of their 
agents can be accepted as a labor- 
atory test. 

Herbert J. Baum, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., Superintendent of 
Agents for the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, 
paying the publicity bills himself, 
has made his name synonomous 
with Life Insurance in his ter- 
ritory and built up a flourishing 
business which he largely attri- 
butes to advertising. 

“As an indication of results,” 
says Mr. Baum, “I can refer to 
one advertisement that was di- 
rectly responsible for my writing 
$105,000 worth of business. This 
of course was unusual, but, is 
standing proof of my contention 
that advertising does pay. All of 
my advertising has been financed 
by myself. I have used display 
advertising exclusively in the 
newspapers, dividing equally be- 
tween educational and sales mes- 
sages directed at the individual 
and business houses where part- 
nership and corporation insurance 
are needed. 

“T invest about $2,000 a year 
profitably in advertising, and 
while most of the results are in- 
direct, I am able to trace enough 
actual sales to be willing to con- 
tinue and advise other agents and 
insurance men to advertise. One 
of the effects of this publicity is 
the fact that all over this section 
I am known as ‘The Life Insur- 
ance Man’ and the mention of 
my mame serves as an imme- 
diate 


introduction for life in- 


surance of a new and better sort 

“The public knows very litt 
about insurance of any kind, Cer. 
tainly a nation-wide educational 
campaign would open up an m. 
limited field for new _ business 
which would take years ani 
years to develop in any other way 
Most of my publicity has been 
originated by me with the 
of the copy departments of th 
various newspapers, although 
some of it has been the adapt 
tion of many of the old insurance 
talks which have served for year 
and are always good.” 

Each advertisement is signed, 
“Yours for happy homes,” an 
various methods of keying ar 
practiced. In some of the adver- 
tisements are coupons; others 
contain the request to “Bring this 
advertisement with you.” The 
copy is written in friendly, chat- 
ty style and life insurande facts 
introduced to show the impor 
tance of immediate action. 


AGENTS WANT ENCOURAGEMENT 


Judging from the results of 
Mr. Baum’s campaign, it would 
seem that the home organization 
has little to fear of» failure 
Doubtless many of the loc 
agents are conducting indepené- 
ent campaigns. But unquestion- 
ably more would be encourage 
to take local space if they fet 
that they were being energetical- 
ly backed up in their efforts. . 

It is interesting in connection 
with Mr. Baum’s experiences t 
remember that the Ameria 
Mutual Liability Insurance Com 
pany—selling liability and work: 
man’s compensation insurance 
has during the past year launched 
a series of national advertise 
ments, and reports very encour 
aging results. But why the me 
tual life insurance companies sti 
refuse to advertise this remains é 
deep and hidden mystery. 




















—_send out two salesmen 
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Let one say, “Our goods 
are nationally advertised.” 


Let the other. say, “Our 
goods are advertised /ocally 
right here in your home 
newspaper.” 


Which one will get the in- 
itial orderP Which will get 


the repeat orders? 


If you were a salesman, 
which argument would you 
prefer? 


If you want only to load 
up your dealer, advertise 
nationally. If you want to 
unload him, advertise 
locally. 


Invest in 
Newspaper Advertising 





E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York 
Chicago 





Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Kansas City 
San Francisco 
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FREY 


Fifteen years ago it was believed 
that aay artist could illustrate 
anything. Of course the idea was 
wrong and the result usually 
bad. The Frey Company has 
made the furnishing of illustra- 
tions a highly specialized busi- 
ness. The Frey organization has 
made art an efficient ally of ad- 
vertising. The business man of 
today puts his illustration prob- 
lems up to Frey and gets results. 
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CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


Advertising IMlustrations 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Will Women Countenance Branded 
Garments? 


Gowns 


Trade-Marked 


and Apparel Will Come When the Woman 


Herself Is Educated 


By Howard Dietz 


HE parallels of industry, in 

most cases, are not parallels 
at all, but crosslines that tend 
only to intensify the problem of 
merchandising through advertis- 
ing. There is, for example, the 
deceptive parallel that advertising 
men persist in drawing between 
the men’s and women’s apparel 
industries. “See what the manu- 
facturers of men’s wear have 
done through national advertis- 
ing!” they cry; and not waiting 
until you have seen, they con- 
tinue: “Why can’t the makers 
of women’s garments do the 
same?” 

Mind you, ours is not the con- 
tention that women’s wear does 
not offer adequate features and 
opportunities for national adver- 
tisng. Far from it. Such a 
viewpoint would be shattered ir- 
reparably by the experience of 
the Printzess, Betty Wales, Wool- 
tex and other labels. We are 
merely sharpening our axe for 
the sponsor of “deadly parallels,” 
for the plan men and magazine rep- 
resentatives whose X-ray glasses 
penetrate all industry through the 
flesh of problem to the bone of 
sale, and who do not take the 
trouble to adjust their lenses ac- 
cording to the case. 

The women’s wear industry to- 
day faces a much broader wall of 
dealer opposition than did the 
men’s industry a few decades ago. 
Retailers are in the habit of 
buying their merchandise from 
any number of manufacturers, 
and the character of their stock 
must needs be so varied that they 
are loath to rely upon one house 
for their entire purchasing. Then, 
too, the large retailer in women’s 
wear has built up his own repu- 
tation for the creation and por- 
tend of fashions, and it is no 
easy thing for him to alter his 


$1 


reputation for the sake of somé 


manufacturer whose goods he 
does not necessarily have to 
stock. 


J. M. Gidding and names of 
like dominance are the stumbling 
blocks for the progressive pro- 
ducer of female attire. When a 
manufacturer’s contractor pro- 
duces a dozen exquisitely styled 
garments they are sent at once 
to the buyer for a house whose 
very name precludes the use of 
the maker’s label. The trade- 
mark is snowed under in the com- 
petition for first-class business, 
and should the manufacturer in- 
sist on having his name in the 
garment he must go to a store 
which is not usually of the first 
importance in his town. It must 
be an overwhelming amount of 
advertising that can overcome this 
opposition on the part of the 
fashion kings in the retail trade. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN THE STYLE 
ELEMENT 


Then there is the element of 
style which the “parallel-makers” 
continually seem to overlook when 
comparing the two _ industries. 
There are few styles in gentle- 
men’s clothing when you consider 
the kaleidescopic array of themes 
that daily confront the woman 
of fashion. This is a most vital 
difference. A man buys his—say 
—Society Brand suit because So- 
ciety Brand satisfies his particu- 
lar taste. Society Brand to him 
is the name of a style before it 
stands for anything else. At each 
purchase he has merely to decide 
on the pattern and size, and this 
decision will guide him through 
many purchasings. 

But the woman is not so easily 
won over. There can be no set 
cast for her suit or her coat or 
her dress. “Each season finds 
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something new begun, each year 
finds many more.” Moreover, 
style is the most important thing 
to her; quality is secondary be- 
cause of the rapid changes in the 
vogue of fashions. Thus we see 
eliminated for the women’s wear 
maker a sales point that has con- 
tributed much to the success of 
men’s clothiers. 

That this particular “parallel” 
is one of lines that meet, in our 
opinion, has accounted for many 
of the miscalculations on the part 
of those women’s wear manufac- 
turers who have discouraging ex- 
periences with the trade-mark. 
As we have said, one of the rea- 
sons that the fight of the women’s 
wear makers is more difficult is 
the elimination of this great open- 
ing wedge on style. This point 
can only be used in a general way, 
a secondary argument. Quality 
is the thing that the trade-mark 
must stand for in female apparel, 
and unfortunately women do not 
consider quality as carefully as 
men. Styles change too quickly 
for them, and almost any dress 
will last its vogue. Yet, this idea 
must be changed or little will be 
accomplished, and manufacturers 
must talk sturdiness of cloth 
above all else. 


A MATTER FOR ADVERTISING TO 
SOLVE 


The men’s industry started in- 
stitutionalizing the manufactur- 
er’s mame at a time when the 
present complexity of merchan- 
dising was not present. Men are 
now educated to the proper buy- 
ing attitude; women are _ not. 
How shall this attitude of women 
be altered? That is the question. 
It is a problem for the entire ad- 
vertising profession as well as 
for the manufacturer. The situ- 
ation demands a more crystallized 
co-operation among the agencies, 
magazines and manufacturers 
than we have experienced hither- 
to. 

Particularly does the work bear 
on the magazine. In their own 
pages they should carry cam- 
paigns designed to educate wom- 
en to a viewpoint that conforms 
with twentieth century ideas in 





buying and selling. The public 
should be told in bold type that 
women have speculated on clothes 
for twenty-five years—and lost. 
Only one in four purchases of a 
coat or suit or dress ever turns 
out to be really satisfactory, be- 
cause only one in four manufac. 
turers of coats, suits and dresses 
makes staunch, worthy, reputable 
merchandise. If women knew the 
name of that one manufacturer in 
every four—if they could easily 
identify his garments, what 
smooth sailing would there be! 
No longer would they have to 
speculate with odds three to one 
against them. 


MANUFACTURERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


Then there must be a co-oper- 
ation in the education of the 
retailer. The woman consumer 
must learn that the retailer's 
label is not  sufficient—that it 
is unfair to ask him to be re- 
sponsible for the work of another, 
She must learn that the retailer 
and she are both in the hands of 
the manufacturer, and that just 
so long as the manufacturers send 
out into the world garments un- 
named and unidentified, just so 
long will garment buying be a 
gamble. Periodicals must lay the 
blame on the woman because she 
has not insisted in the past that 
her coats and suits and dresses be 
identified by a trade-mark. 

What a gain in dollars and sat- 
isfaction it would be if she could 
but know the name of the makers 
of that first suit that gave her 
two seasons’ wear! She would 
have gone back to the store and 
asked for another model of the 
same name, and if they no longer 
carried that make, she’d have gone 
all over town until she did get it 
The explanation of the value of 
the trade-mark must come to 
dealer from the woman, the mag- 
azine, and the manufacturer. The 
woman must explain to the re- 
tailer how it protects both of 
them; the magazine must explain 
the same thing to both of them. 
And the manufacturer must first 
be sure that his merchandise 1s 
sound and then advertise it to the 
limit. 

















More than one half million Amer- 
ican men and women have selected 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE as 
their standard of literary interest. 


Each month a fresh and vital 


reason is provided in the magazine 
to justify that selection. 


The continuous monthly increase 
in the circulation of THE RED 
Book MAGAZINE is due to a con 

















sistent editorial idea. The pur- 
pose of the editorial department 
is to reflect and interpret the life 
of to-day through that literary 
medium which is most certain 
to reach the hearts and minds of 
modern men and women. 


RALPH K. STRASSMAN 


Advertising Manager 
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Family of Products Grows Natu- 
rally When Every By-Product 
Opportunity Is Seized 


Extracts from Testimony of J. Ogden Armour Before House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


[Eprtor1aL Note:—In the hearing 
on what may be briefly called the 
Stock Yards Bill, J. Ogden Ar- 
mour explained in illuminating 
detail how the big packers ex- 
panded their business to their 
present enormous proportions. 
The utilization of every available 
by-product became a matter of 
life or death for the industry. 
The by-products, themselves, soon 
developed their own by-products. 
The organization had to be ex- 
panded to take care of all these 
articles and then more products 
had to be added to keep the or- 
ganization profitably occupied. 
Thus the endless chain went on. 
Mr. Armour’s statement is re- 
markable for the way it shows 
how every opportunity grasped 
leads on to more opportunities. ] 


ROM the very first, it was was 

the policy of Armour & Com- 
pany to skimp on dividends in or- 
der that the greater part. of the 
profits could be reinvested in the 
business. 

The policy of reinvestment has 
been carried out so consistently 
in the succeeding years that 87.90 
per cent of the total earnings have 
been reinvested in the business 
and only 12.10 per cent has been 
drawn out for the personal and 
private use of the owners. 

The ethics of thus reinvesting 
a large portion of earnings has 
come in for considerable discus- 
sion and the theory has been ad- 
vanced by some that the capitali- 
zation of profits is improper and 
calculated to conceal true earn- 
ings. I cannot see how any rea- 
sonable and far-sighted person 
can entertain such a belief. The 
great merchants of all ages were 
for the most part men who started 
out with their total capital rep- 
resented by the merchandise pack 
on their backs. 


They sold to ad- 
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vantage and reinvested their prof- 
its in more merchandise and grad- 
ually built up their business until 
they could afford stores. The 
building-up process did not stop 
there and some of the great mer- 
cantile establishments of the 
world to-day are monuments to 
the practice of the reinvestment 
of earnings. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF GROWTH 


During the decade from 1880 
to 1890, Armour & Company 
continued to expand rapidly as 
new fields of endeavor opened 
up. It was during this period 
that the utilization of by-prod- 
ucts began, and the development 
of that part of our business, more 
than any other factor, accounts 
for our being engaged in so many 
industries which at first glance 
seem unrelated to meat packing. 

In 1880 the firm found a sat- 
isfactory outlet for beef suet by 
beginning the. manufacture of 
oleomargarine. Two years later, 
methods were found for using 
blood, bones and meat scrap. In 
1884 the firm engaged in the glue 
business so as to have an outlet 
for great quantities of animal ma- 
terial that in the past had been 
wasted. The following year the 
firm was able to put a high-grade 
pepsin and a beef extract on the 
market and in the years that fol- 
lowed, ways and means were 
found to utilize everything in or 
on a meat animal. 

I assume that you know the 
economic aspects of this by-prod- 
uct development—how it has en- 
abled the producer to get more 
for his meat animal and the con- 
sumer to pay less, proportionately 
for his meat. The big packers 
are to be credited with this de- 
velopment for without their quan- 
tity production, the by-products 
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industry could not have been de- 
veloped. For example, 5,000 steers 
must be killed before we can 
produce one pound of posterior 
pituitary substance from which is 
made pituitary liquid, a drug val- 
uable in preventing shock after 
a wound is sustained. Needless 
to say, small packers could not 
produce many pounds of pituitary 
liquid, because by the time they 
have killed any considerable num- 
ber of animals, the pituitary 
glands from the first animals 
killed have ceased to be usable. 

From 1890 to 1900 the firm con- 
tinued growing and expanding. 
We entered into the manufacture 
of dry sausage largely for export, 
in order to better utilize coarser 
cuts of meat, which while per- 
fectly good and wholesome in 
every way, did not lend them- 
selves to sale to best advantage 
on the market. We went into the 
fertilizer business primarily to 
utilize the great quantity of pack- 
ing-house waste. A similar rea- 
son caused us to enter into soap- 
making industry. Both of t.ese 
latter businesses have long since 
ceased to depend upon _ packjng- 
house waste for raw material, but 
for all that we regard them as 
important phases of our busi- 
ness, 


WHAT THE BY-PRODUCTS HAVE 
BROUGHT 


While primarily our business 
was built to handle only meat 
products, we have found that 
there are certain seasons when 
the equipment would not be in 
use nor our sales force occupied 
if we confined them strictly to 
the meat food business. In par- 
ticular, during the years 1911, 
1912, 1913 and 1914 the supply 
of live cattle and hogs in this 
country was lower than they had 
been for quite a number of years 
while the population had greatly 
increased, with the result that 
meat-food products to be han- 
dled through our distributing 
agencies were decreasing while 
our expenses were increasing, 
which would have inevitably re- 
sulted in higher prices on all 
meat-food products to consumers. 
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Not only was this true, but the 
trade to whom we sold were con- 
tinually soliciting us to handle 
certain lines of food products, and 
one reason we are to-day in the 
business of selling such food 
products as canned vegetables, 
canned fruits and other similar 
food products is that we may more 
profitably utilize our marketing 
facilities and organization at all 
seasons and times of the year, 
and thus reduce our cost to mar- 
ket and our overhead expense. 
We are thus enabled to sell many 
products at lower prices which 
directly benefits the trade and the 
consumer, and is for the accom- 
modation of our customers. This 
makes it possible for them to ob- 
tain more of their goods, em- 
braced in one delivery, one in- 
voice, one collection, and this re- 
duces the cost of handling goods 
all around, to the benefit of the 
ultimate consumer. There are 
also a great many organizations 
in the United States which pro- 
duce products over and above 
their ability to sell them. We have 
found it to our advantage and 
to the advantage of the producers 
as well as the consumers, to use 
our distributing facilities for tak- 
ing care of these products. By 
reason of handling these other 
products, we are able to carry 
on this food line of business at a 
minimum profit because we can 
and do keep down the expense of 
the marketing of the food prod- 
ucts by using our sales force and 
distributing facilities on the other 
lines. 

To a great extent also the bet- 
ter utilization of our packing- 
house waste products led us into 
these many so-called outside lines. 

It seems a long jump from 
potash to perfume and why Ar- 
mour & Company should be han- 
dling two such products which 
seem unrelated at first glance is 
not apparent to the casual ob- 
server, or maybe to those whose 
information is entirely of an ex 
parte nature. But there is a def- 
inite relation between potash and 
perfume. 

Potash is bought and sold by 
the Armour Fertilizer Works, 
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In the Month of February 








THE 
Baltimore Sun 


Again Carried More Than 
Half Of The Advertising 
That Appeared In All 
Baltimore Newspapers. 


The showing in Dry Goods, Furni- 
ture, Food, Women’s Specialties and 
Real Estate in February was especially 
notable. The Sun’s percentages of the 
total amount of advertising of these 
classes that appeared in Baltimore were 
as follows: 

FOOD, 55.6% 

FURNITURE, 52% 

DRY GOODS, 54.6% 

REAL ESTATE, 77.6% 

WOMEN’S SPECIALTIES, 55.7% 


IN BALTIMORE THE SUN 
IS THE BIG NEWSPAPER 








Paid | 166,695 Daily (Morning and Evening) 
Cire. | 123,683 Sunday 


February, 1919, Average. 
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an auxiliary of Armour & Com- 
pany. Potash is not a by-product 
of the packing business, but it is 
a logical business associate of 
fertilizer materials which come 
from the packing plants and it 
is handled because we have the 
necessary marketing machinery 
and because trade requirements 
compel it if we expect success in 
marketing our own fertilizer ma- 
terials. 

Perfume, on the other hand, is 
manufactured and marketed by 
the Armour Soap Works, another 
auxiliary. Perfume is not a by- 
product of the packing business, 
but it is a necessary supplement 
to a line of toilet soaps, and our 
soap business would not meet with 
a great deal of success if we re- 
fused to handle perfumery. The 
manufacture of soap gives us an 
outlet for a great deal of the 
residue from the carcass of meat 
animals and that is why we are 
in the soap business. 

Potash, therefore, is the broth- 
er of packing-house fertilizer ma- 
terials and perfume is a sister to 
toilet soaps. Inasmuch as fer- 
tilizer and soap are offsprings of 
the packing industry, potash be- 
comes the cousin of perfume. 


FROM PIGS’ SQUEALS TO VIOLIN BOWS 


By a similar commercial rela- 
tion, a violin bow becomes cousin 
to the paper label on a tin can. 
We sell violin bows and we sell 
paper labels, and an ex parte in- 
vestigation might fail to disclose 
the relation between the two, but 
there is a close relation for all 
that. Musical strings, as you 
probably know, are made largely 
from the intestines of animals. 
Our company was a pioneer in this 
country in the manufacture of 
such strings and it this became 
possible for us to market to ad- 
vantage a by-product of meat ani- 
mals, which formerly we had to 
waste or ship to Europe in the 
hope of selling to string manu- 
facturers there. We now sell this 
product in foreign countries, 
which field was until recently cov- 
ered by manufacturers in Ger- 
many and Austria. To make the 
story brief, the marketing of mu- 
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sical strings led us into the mar- 
keting of the logical associates of 
musical strings and that is how 
we have violin bows for sale. 

In our business we have need 
for hundreds of millions of paper 
labels. In fact, our need for 
them was so great that we entered 
into the business of printing them 
and the Armour Printing Works 
became a department of our busi- 
ness. We made the works ade- 
quate to fill our own orders even 
at rush times and so it became 
possible for us to sell labels to 
outside concerns during part of 
the year at least. 

Coca-Cola has been cited as 
one of the products which we 
handle and which seemingly has 
no connection whatever with our 
business. The fact is that the Coca- 
Cola people have developed a de- 
mand for their product which is 
sufficiently strong to enable them 
to dispense with a distributive 
system of their own. I under- 
stand that they have no sales- 


men and that they donot 
ship direct to consumers. They 
handle their product entirely 


through jobbers or other agencies 
for distributing supplies, Our 
salesmen who call on the trade 
were asked by the trade to sup- 
ply Coca-Cola, seeing that there 
were no Coca-Cola salesmen mak- 
ing the rounds, and so we became 
through our salesmen, a distrib- 
utor for the Coca-Cola Company. 

In a similar manner, there is a 
definite and logical relation be- 
tween the packing business and 
all of the so-called outside lines 
which we handle and for which 
some of our competitors would 
have us condemned. Our enter- 
ing into these various lines has 
not been detrimental to the best 
interests of the great consuming 
public. On the contrary, the pub- 
lic has been tremendously bene- 
fited. The quality of goods has 
been higher and the price lower. 

The list of articles mentioned in 
the testimony of Chairman Colver 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
to show the scope of our “ramifi- 
cations,” as he puts it, is mislead- 
ing in that no one of the various 
(Continued on page 181) 
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1 You! ve Read Only *¢ My Story 


My 12 pp. story in Printers’ Ink of February 20th, 
told you only half my story. It told you in a gen- 
eral way what a Universal Industrial Motion Picture 
can do as an advertising and selling force. 


_| I Want to Give You Indisputable Proof 
2 I want to make a picture to fit your needs. I want 
= to give that picture circulation wherever you select 
z it. I want you to get the full realization of the 
= power of the screen through a picture of your own— 
= utilizing a force that you never knew existed. 


Will You Believe These National Ad- 


vertisers ? 
I want to make the same success for you that I am 
making NOW—TODAY—for 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Western Electric Company 

H. Black Co. (Wooltex Garments) 
Advance-Rumely Thresher Co. 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 


And many others whose plans I am not at liberty 
to disclose. 

The Greatest Dealers’ Tie-Up in the 
World 


These propositions are BIG in returns. The mo- 
tion picture has opened up a new and greater power 
to increase distribution and sales. You need not 
go into it blindly. I'll submit a plan fitted to YOUR 
needs, your product and your appropriation. 


Universal Industrial Motion Pictures 
are Good Pictures and Universal 
Circulation Is Selective—Guaranteed 
and Proven. Write Today. 








UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 
Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pic- 


tures in the Universe. Studios and Laboratories— 
Universal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J. 


ae 1600 Broadway . - New York 
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All the Way Home 
and There Too 


“A much thumbed copy was in my bar- 
racks bag at camp. I passed it on to 
my buddy the day my discharge papers 
came through. 


“On the train I sat next to an artillery- 
man from Taylor, who was reading the 
Farrar articles, and in Washington it 
was on all the busy Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue newsstands. 


“The retail convention delegate who 
talked with me in the lobby of the New 
York Hotel took a copy to his room 
with him when he turned in. 


“Tt was on the up-state Pullman and in 
the station where I waited to change 
cars. 


“The other night my wife, an infre- 
quent reader of magazines, said some- 
thing about a food product that showed 
she had picked up a technical knowl- 
edge of the subject. 


“Where did you hear about that?’ I 
asked. 


“She pointed to the inevitable copy on 
our library table. 


“ “They had an advertisement in Photo- 
play,’ she answered.” 
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How many men, like our friend who 
wrote us the above, returned from train- 
ing camps and overseas, are finding 
Photoplay an ever recurrent note in 
their magazine world! 


And how many wives today are con- 
tinuing their spontaneous interest in 
the fascinations of the life of the screen 
folks through the last advertising page! 
We sometimes think of basic things as 
being necessarily old. So, when we say 
that the motion-picture is basic, and 
that Photoplay, its leading interpreter, 
is basic, it seems strange for a moment, 
since both are comparatively young. 


@ 


It is the ageless human element that 
makes them basic in their appeal. The 
instincts from which the interest of 
devotees and readers spring are those 
of lively curiosity, an urge for the 
humor and brightness of life and a love 
for its romance. 


When you seek basic mediums for your 
advertising message, you can turn with 
well-grounded assurance to 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 
W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


is served in many 
homes not only for 


the news it prints 
but for the news 
which it refuses to 
publish. 


“Always Reliable” 





Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
People’s Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
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Airplanes to Be Nationally" 
Advertised 


Curtiss Corporation Begins Campaign to Popularize Flying 


EGARDING the present as the 

just right moment for adver- 
tising airplanes—even though mar- 
kets are yet to be created—the 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Cor- 
poration has commenced a cam- 
paign in national magazines to 
“sell” the idea of flying, both for 
commercial and passenger trans- 
port. 

Mail is now carried between 
New York and Washington via 
airplane. Service between New 
York and Chicago is next to be 
established and aerial mail will 
soon be delivering letters to such 
faraway places as Alaska and 
Honolulu. 

It is expected that within a 
month American passenger aerial 
lines will be started; a giant fly- 
ing boat capable of carrying five 
tons has already made a flight with 
fifty passengers and pilot. 

Plans are under way for the 
construction of a fleet of dirigibles 
which will “sail” between New 
York and Chicago, carrying a pas- 
senger list of twenty-five and a 
crew of ten. The ships will be of 
the Zeppelin type, rigid housing 
and multiple compartment. Helium 
gas will be used, removing the 
danger of inflammability. Trans- 
atlantic flights are promised, a 
syndicate has been formed for 
aerial transport service between 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo and 
Detroit, and a coast-wise service 
from New York to Miami is short- 
ly to be launched. 

In more spectacular fields, plans 
for airplane progress are maturing 
rapidly. San Francisco now has 
its aerial fire boat. It is planned 
that New York harbor shall be 
patrolled by aircraft, and airplanes 
are already being mentioned for 
guarding the forests against fire, 
preventing smuggling on the Mexi- 
can and Canadian borders, inspect- 
ing oil wells in Wyoming and 
Texas, and exploring the Brazilian 
interior for mahogany. 
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But as far as the press and gen- 
eral public are concerned, while 
realizing the accomplishments of 
aircraft in wartime they do not 
seem to appreciate that airplane 
transport will soon become an in- 
tegral part of our commercial life. 

The Annual Aeronautical Ex- 
position just held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, and 
the publication of the Annual Air- 
craft Year Book represent the 
first organized effort of the Manu- 
facturers’ Aircraft Association to 
popularize flying. Working to- 
gether in commendable harmony, 
members of the Association hope 
to impress upon the public con- 
sciousness the fact that the days 
of flying are near at hand. 


CURTISS FIRST TO TAKE THE PLUNGE 


The campaign just commenced 
by the Curtiss Corporation is an 
independent step of the largest 
airplane organization in the 
world to speed up things. While 
the Curtis people do not expect im- 
mediately to cash in on conditions 
to the extent that they are invest- 
ing in advertising, they feel, they 
say, that it is a part of their indi- 
vidual responsibility toward the 
entire industry to take an active 
part in the public education. Com- 
manding space will be taken in 
national magazines, airplane pub- 
lications, motor papers, etc., which 
will be supplemented by smaller 
units discussing details. Particu- 
lar attention is being paid in ad- 
vertising to the boys, indicating a 
keen foresight of future condi- 
tions. 

War has given a tremendous im- 
petus to the construction of air- 
planes, and if the plans of the air- 
craft makers are successful, the 
experience gained during the past 
years will be turned to commercial 
use. Co-operating with the Gov- 
ernment, independent manufac- 
turers have built up immense or- 
ganizations, erected mammoth fac- 
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tories. and trained engineers and 
mechanics. In addition there are 
perhaps 17,000 pilots trained at a 
cost of between $25,000 and $30,000 
each. If commercial flying is de- 
veloped quickly, the experience of 
these men will not be scrapped. 
Among the commercial types of 
aircraft which are to be advertised 
are the land airplane, hydro. 
airplane and fiving boat. Ex- 
press planes will be developed to 
carry 2,000 pounds or more and 
specially constructed passenger 
cars with limousine bodies which 
will travel at high speed without 
the slightest sense of jolt or vi- 
bration. A “honeymoon” special 
has been constructed which is war- 
ranted to give service long after 
the honeymoon. A number of 
autoplanes have been already sold 
to wealthy ex-pilots who, having 
tasted the thrills of flying, dislike 
to forego their pleasure after be- 
ing mustered out of the service. 


DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS OF COM- 
MERCIAL PLANES 


War planes are not adapted for 
commercial purposes, and ma- 
chines to be sold to the public will 
have greater endurance and last- 
ing qualities. Speed will not be so 
essential, and tail dives and somer- 
saults will not be a part of the pro- 
gramme on a pleasure jaunt. At 
present there are about 5,000 
planes in this country in flyable 
condition, but it is questionable 
whether these will be suitable for 
any purpose other than carrying 
mail. 

During the surrender of the 
German navy in the North Sea, 
one Teutonic admiral cynically re- 
marked: “You are welcome to 
them. You may throw them into 
the scrap heap. The future lies 
with the submarine and the air- 
plane.” 

Great Britain is going ahead 
with an aircraft programme of 
$100,000,000 a year for seven 
years; France and Italy have am- 
bitious plans, while it is stated 
that Germany, chaotic as condi- 
tions seem at present, has secret 
preparations for the mastery of 
the air. Even if Congress appears 
somewhat lukewarm in drafting a 
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national defensive aircraft pro- 
gramme, it is evident that the 
commercial development of air. 


craft has great possibilities, and 


the campaign of the Curtiss Cor. 
poration is indicative of the enter- 
prise of airplane manufacturers jn 
building for the future. 





Publisher Liable for Infringe- 
ment of Copyright Ads 


Federal court decrees in the 
the Columbus, O., Dispatch, = 
Washington dispatch to the New York 
Sun, which in effect held that a news. 
paper publisher was liable for infringe. 
ment of a series of separate copyrighted 
advertising designs only for one offence 
and not upon each separate design of 
a series, were last week reversed by the 
Supreme Court. 

The opinion was rendered in a $33, 
000 damage suit brought by the L. A. 
Westermann Company, a New York mil- 
linery advertising concern, against the 
Dispatch Printing Company for 
infringement of a series of seven ad- 
vertising designs, copyrighted separately 
and alleged to have been published at 
different times in the Dispatch, 

The lower court held that publication 
of the series constituted only one case 
of infringement and limited damages to 
$250 for the single infringement. The 
Supreme Court decided the amount of 
damage should have been awarded for 
each infringement, 


Who Couldn’t Use this Office 
Boy? 


A good story is going the rounds 
relating to a new office boy recently 
hired by the president of a New York 
advertising agency to look after his per- 
sonal errands and keep things shipshape 
around his office. 

“How’s your new boy working out?” 
asked the vice-president, after the lad 
had been on the job a week. | 

“He’s a very bright lad,” replied the 
president, “but there is one t he 
can’t seem to remember to do. I. 
one of those large calendars with a 
sheet for every day, and I’ve had to re 
mind the boy every morning that he has 
forgotten to tear off yesterday's shett 
It’s very annoying to me and | guess I 
spoke rather onal to him this morn 


ing.” ’ ’ 
TiWell, Chief,” replied the vice-pres- 
dent, dryly, “any time you get i 
with that boy send him in to me 
away. I’m looking for a lad like that. 
Office boys who miss any chances 


taking a day off are very rare 


Rogers-Brett-Baker Co. Secures 
New Account 
The J. C. Newman Cigar Compapy, 
Cleveland, has placed its advertising * 
the hands of The Rogers-Brett- 
Company, Cleveland. 
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Largest Farm Subscription List In the World—100% Paid in Advance 
Unique as it Is Valuable 


COMFORT’S success through more than thirty years is due to | 
its publisher’s unswerving pursuit of the purpose to produce a 
magazine that satisfies the desires of each and every member of 
each and every farm family. 

COMFORT has helped its readers to make the most of their 
opportunities and led them to the enjoyment of fuller, happier 
lives. 

In the thirty years of study of farm folks and their needs 
COMFORT has evolved its eighteen regular degartments to meet 
the respective wants of men, women, young folks and children on 
American farms. These departments and its heart-throb stories 
and helpful and educational articles, aggregating 68% reading 
matter, have made COMFORT a magazine of supreme value and 
service to farm people. 

The time and effort spent in developing a magazine that has 
grown to be such a large factor in the lives of farm folks have 
returned an ample reward by making it remarkably easy for 
COMFORT to secure—and still easier to hold—farm subscribers. 

No intensive circulation methods are used—subscribers take 
COMFORT because it serves, helps, entertains, guides and inspires 
them. 

COMFORT offers no premiums or other extraneous induce- 
ments to subscribe. Renewals come spontaneously and in large 
numbers. New subscriptions, virtually all of them, are secured by 
old subscribers acting as club raisers. 

The grand result is a circulation in rich farming districts— 
100% paid-in-advance—that is as unique as it is valuable, without 
an equal or even a rival. 

Only through the willing team work of its subscribers was 
it possible to build such a list. Circulation among farm folks is 
difficult to get—as its rareness testifies. It was COMFORT’S 
foresight in specializing years ago on this one method of sub- 
scription getting that enabled it to develop a distribution through 
farming America which today is unduplicated and unexcelled. 
Thus 

COMFORT Has the Largest and Best Farm Circulation in the World 

And a Sphere of Influence All its Own 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


flew York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall, AUGUSTA. MAINE mn, oe 1635 Marquette Bidgee 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative H. THOMAS, Representative 

















He Lined Up Dealers in Scandinavia 


Experiences and Observations of an American Merchandising Man Who 
Has Just Returned to This Country 


By Roy Dickinson 


F American manufacturers who 

don’t always get the hearty co- 
operation they think is their due, 
want to see a land where their 
dealer and sales helps are really 
appreciated, let them look into the 
Scandinavian market, says Win- 
ston Paul, head of the Domestic 
Electric Export Company, who 
has just returned from a trip to 
start dealers there. 

“After lining up many dealers 
in Norway, Denmark and Swe- 
den,” he said, “over a period of 
two years by correspondence, we 
found that these live business 
men of the North—who, by the 
way have made real money in 
the last few years—had familiar- 
ized themselves with our Delco- 
Light for the home and farm, 
and had sold themselves on the 
idea in advance. 

“As almost all of the salesmen 
in these countries speak English 
well, they read with interest any 
manufacturer’s sales manuals. 
The dealers there actually appre- 
ciate all selling helps given them 
and were amazed at the assist- 
ance given to dealers and sales- 
men by American manufacturers. 

“In our standard salesman’s 
equipment, we include, among 
sixteen other items, a testimonial 
scrap book, and also a kodak for 
the purpose of making photo- 
graphs of a man’s house and of 
the installation of a light plant 
so that a salesman can give a 
visual demonstration and really 
euthuse when he is talking to his 
prospect. This feature and our 
book of selling suggestions made 
a real hit in Scandinavia. Amer- 
ican manufacturers with modern 
co-operative methods are more 
than welcome. Magazines and 
newspapers are fairly numerous 
and well read, with a good circu- 
lation among well-to-do readers, 
especially in Sweden. 

“In preparing copy for these 
three countries, it is a good idea 





to differentiate in the sales appeal, 
The Swedes are cultured, consery- 
ative and practical. The Danes 
are excellent farmers, good judges 
of human nature and thoughtful, 
The Norwegians are fond of the 
outdoors, frugal and idealistic ip 
temperament. 

_ “The American manufacturer 
is materially aided in_ picking 
dealers in Scandinavia by the 
excellent system of credit reports 
used by the banks, and their 
frank co-operation. A credit file 
of every business man in the vi- 
cinity, whether or not he runs 
an account, is available at every 
good bank and in one city a com- 
plete report on twelve men in dif- 
ferent localities was produced by 
the banker within thirty minutes 
of the request. The National City 
Bank has a large office in Copen- 
hagen which was maintained even 
during the bad times of the war 
and is more than willing to give 
American manufacturers every as- 
sistance. It seemed good to find 
in this office live Americans of 
Scandinavian descent, who looked 
at the market from a sales man- 
ager’s angle and who had really 
helpful facts on hand.” 


PERSONAL ELEMENT IMPORTANT 


The personality of the indi- 
vidual dealer or salesman counts 
more in the North than on the 
continent and the whole profes- 
sion of selling is on a much 
higher plane. Whereas in several 
of the large countries further 
south, a man seems almost to lose 
business caste if he is a sales- 
man, and is always temporary @ 
his attitude toward his job, in the 
North it is a highly honorable 
profession and the best thought 
and effort are given to it. 

A great many of the biggest 
business men received their early 
training in America and American 
influence is felt everywhere. 
American automobiles today prt 
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The Onward Sweep 
ofa Magazine Success 


1,750,000 circulation for the April issue 
1,800,000 circulation for the May issue 


Pictorial Review now has the largest monthly 
circulation in America 


HIS is the largest circulation ever accorded a 

high-priced magazine—a fact truly remarkable 

since Pictorial Review sells for 20c a copy, 
whereas its nearest competitor, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sells for 15c a copy. 


No publication, monthly or weekly, selling for 
more than 5c a copy has ever published or claimed 
figures equaling the mark attained by the May issue 
of Pictorial Review. 


The growth of Pictorial Review represents the greatest tidal 
wave of success there has ever been in the woman’s magazine field. 
It is a circulation that has not yet attained its peak. 


The progressive American woman—whether in industry or in 
the home—has come to depend on Pictorial Review for the news, 
thought and leadership she demands. 


What has been the verdict of American business? What has 
been the response of advertising men? Let the facts speak: 


Gains in Pictorial Review advertising lineage 


The January 1919 increase is 41% 
The February 1919 increase is 39% 
The March 1919 increase is 91% 
The April 1919 increase is 76% 
The May 1919 increase is 90% 


No other woman’s magazine has ever shown such gains. There 
has never been such recognition. 


See next page 
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What is the significance of this success? 
Just this: 


It is possible now as never before to reach through one magazine 
a tremendous body of the progressive housewives of this country. 
Every Pictorial Review woman is a good prospective buyer because 
her wide-awake interest in the modern womag marks HER as a 
wide-awake, modern woman. 


In New York State, Pictorial Review reaches the homes of 
175,000 women of this type; in Pennsylvania it reaches 141,000; 
in Massachusetts 71,000; in Illinois 109,000; in Indiana 61,000; 
in Iowa 50,000; in Michigan 64,000. 


In each state a dominating circulation among those whom the 
advertiser wants most to reach! 


Consider an average Illinois town of 50,000 population. It 
has approximately 10,000 families; 2,500 of these 10,000 homes 
constitute the best market for almost any advertised product. 
Pictorial Review each month is received into one-third of these 
homes. 


Take a New England town of 150,000 population and you will 
find that in such a city Pictorial Review is likewise a monthly 
influence in one-third of the 7,500 homes which represent the 
best market there. 


During its entire history Pictorial Review has always gone 
ahead—in circulation, in advertising lineage, in advertising revenue. 


The present increase in circulation demands more adequate 
printing facilities and greatly increased floor space. Plans have 
been completed and contracts have been signed for the erection 
of an additional twelve-story plant with 2,000,000 square feet of 
floor space, to cost nearly $3,000,000. 


The success of Pictorial Review is the logical culmination of 
the consistent pursuit for a period of years of a progressive edi- 
torial policy. That policy is what has made Pictorial Review a 
leader in the past. It promises to make Pictorial Review an even 
greater power in the future of American life and business. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


America’s Leading Woman’s Magazine 
20 cents the copy 


See opposite page 














The following comparison of the Pictorial Review and Ladies’ Home Journal 
circulations is based on the last itemized figures furnished by the two magazines 
plus the percentage of gain indicated in th 
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e last total figures published by them. 
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’ = | PICTORIAL LADIES’ 
STATES | REVIEW HOME JOURNAL 

a ae pe nna 175,166 152,839 
New Jersey ..-.---- ee cceccccceeecees 43,133 56,534 
Pennsylvania ......-.-2---eeeeceecees 141,195 146,262 
re | 2,85 4,316 
PE .6ccc cenpeneos eebesrenegees 13,536 19,632 
District of Columbia............++++- 11,951 13,173 
North Atlantic States............+0.- 387,839 392,756 
PL ¢ cedaeeeederecouecss 600050060809 155,451 97,284 
I Gilda wadetes bee et bs deeeGwen 61,485 44,352 
DL: scecauakves ogedbeateeetsenseon 109,370 107,141 
rr te 64,074 56,873 
EE go weenduab ceed edenesscesws 40,080 31,720 
DE... Spd ated ecndsnauhwese vou 53,304 40,576 
ee ee reer 50,033 44,640 
naa kvs6es'sne bees s Cea eaes 72,524 46,281 
PROPER DOOMOER 2... cccccccsccccccceses 8,979 11,400 
AE. isive <cdeeseechetusen 12,102 11,064 
Nebraska ..... PE AP eee 26,975 23,377 
ERG eke seks Ghe bw hada enes Saab Ks 33,733 30,026 
CE ss cc cada he aeennees 688,110 544,734 
OS eee 14,641 15,975 
SE ERUNOEEO . 5. . ccc cedvcoscvetes 8,933 8,862 
Oe te eee 6,231 7,812 
ND oe, co ncevnseaumes bene 71,007 69,914 
EY Ck. vous eenck cele Ser ehea 9,277 9,978 
SD bn vaccndnmne de cbeees snakes _ 42,419 28,230 
New England States............ee00: 152,508 140,771 
DED aninuecese caehnnchbeeteseee 19,440 19,873 
ORE ee rrree rc 14,378 17,232 
EE Fie 65 dary ac tia han een a4 <b 20,985 20,626 
SE te antes kee oabiewe een nee 15,288 13,589 
Tn vie ns Eos cen dae e teed 9,896 9,653 
hg aie tale cignd ah sie-S om peoe 17,283 10,665 
EE AGn dd dns cemtnsibdaemienals tales 58,454 56,372 
I Py ee eee 25,732 24,884 
eee ee __ 14,427 _ 14,062 
South-Western States ........+--++5: 195,883 186,956 
inn: Hi ah Adan es «acted 13,367 16,870 
Sc ctehesek vaca mebed sind eens 4,031 3,871 
ie ne ie an Meee ae eesee 24,942 21,985 
NY 5. cen sc0es aap eaenens tae 4,524 5,484 
Arizona Ghee nd5ns0éSddetinse céeubeeeds 5,153 5,412 
Serre 7,644 8,590 
RI Sf es cin) EC RR eae 1,748 2,064 
SE dhtgdcasereannes’ aencnckewess 8,508 . 10,285 
EN ii ance eh eae mnnamaie 48,390 36,320 
ED Sins iin +e weds des ees nn ceaetnnes 24,522 20,508 
Ds iia < aukaike wniehdhaa ikea wee _ 80,123 _ 82,167 
NE SUNN. tenes cceub Sass 222,952 213,556 
Virginia EE ee ae eee | a 20,636 29,171 
NN ata ciuu's uabinetens 12,256 21,183 
EE ee rs ee 10,675 13,082 
BED Spidadune diahcennep enach<<euks 21,951 23,098 
I AE Al ee ea 12,446 ~ 13,832 
South-Eastern States .............0-- 77,964 100,366 
IED 4 0c cncbeamnsanbemehe 5,151 
DE Uh, caatnwewekencasweeeaua 1,725,256 1,584,290 
Canadian and Foreign..............+. 74,809 166,785 
ke RS ae ere 1,800,065 1,751,075 
























































You will notice that the States are grouped by geographical division and that 
these figures show Pictorial Review not only has a larger circulation in 4 of the 6 
sections, but im total United States circulation leads the Ladies’ Home Journal by 


over 140,000 copies monthly. 
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dominate in the streets and 
American ideas interest the mer- 
chant. While the population is 
not much over ten million, Scan- 
dinavians are more able to buy 
American merchandise than any 
other group of equal number in 
Europe, according to Mr. Paul. 

Each one of the three countries 
now has a direct steamship line 
to New York. The population 
‘wants. American merchandise 
and the market is well worth at- 
tention. The principal present 
difficulties in the way of doing 
business seem to be due to the 
following facts: 

1, Entry licenses from the coun- 
tries and cargo space are still 
hard to secure. 

2. The delay in letters and 
cables makes it hard to do busi- 
ness. Letters frequently take 
two months in transit. While 
the merchants submitted to the 
sending of all communications 
through England during the war, 
the need of such action is not so 
obvious to them now. 

While business men are very 
often willing to pay cash for 
goods and credit is good, in order 
to meet present competition, 
credits of moderate length must 
be extended. 

At the present time English 
firms are conducting an aggres- 
sive sales campaign in the cities, 
securing agencies and going after 
the trade. 

Scandinavian firms often com- 
plain that in order to secure 
American goods, it is necessary 
for them to deal through British 
firms becatise in the days when 
we knew less about Europe than 
we do now, manufacturers sold 
export rights to “England and 
Scandinavia.” The American 
custom of putting a trade-marked 
brand upon American goods, and 
back of that trade-mark the name 
and reputation of a big concern, 
is a point of advantage. British 
goods in staple lines are very 
often unbranded and the mer- 
chants of the North like trade- 
marked advertised products. 
American trade-marked goods in 
the export markets of the world 
will give this country an initial 
advantage in going after world- 


trade. Up there in the live cities 
and towns of the North there js 
a market worth looking into and 
it would seem that an early at- 
tempt on the part of manufac- 
turers to get into direct communi- 
cation with merchants there, and 
to solve the difficulties now in the 
tway of trade would prove profit- 
able. 


Boston and Cleveland Have 
Women’s Ad Clubs 


Boston and Cleveland have recently 
organized women’s advertising clubs. 

The officers of the Boston club are: 
Miss Dorothy. R. Entwistle, of the 
advertising staff of Filene’s, president; 
Miss Laurice Moreland, vice-president; 
Miss Josephine Sullivan, treasurer, and 
Miss Frances Hanson, secretary. 

The Cleveland Women’s Advertising 
Club announces the following officers: 
Miss Florence Martin, of The H. Black 
Company, president; Miss Dumont 
Grant, of The Halle Brothers Company, 
vice-president; Mrs. John Hill, of The 
H. Black Company, secretary-treasurer. 





Adcrafters’ Election 


Harvey J. Campbell, of the Apel- 
Campbell Company, Detroit, has been 
elected president of the Adcraft Club, 
of Detroit, for the coming year. ] 
Mills, of the J. L. Hudson Company, 
was chosen vice-president. The execu- 
tive committee is composed of the offi- 
cers and G. C. Tremaine, of the Tre- 
maine Advertising Agency; Frank Mar- 
tin, Banker-Martin Company; Lynn 
Dudley, Federal Motor Truck Com- 
pany; Charles Esterling, The Esterling 
Printing Company; and Walter Huetter, 
Michigan Electrotype & Stereotype 
Company. Mayor Femmes Couzens was 
made an honorary member of the club. 





United Farmers of Ontario 
Buy Paper 

The United Farmers of Ontario have 
purchased, subject to ratification by its 
members, the property and good will 
of the Weekly Sun, Toronto. The 
Farmers’ Publishing Company, Limited, 
which is the organization formed by the 
U. F. O. for this purpose, will con- 
tinue the policy which governed the 
publishing of the Weekly Sun since 
1891. The paper will be the mouth 
JInited Farmers of Ontario 
’ Guide s 


piece of the : 
much as the Grain Growers ‘ 
of the Grain Growers’ Association © 


Western Canada. 





New Advertising Manager of 
“Hide & Leather” 
L. V. Cunningham, recently of, the 


Inland Printer, Chicago, is now adver- 
tising manager of Hide and Leather, 


of the same city. 
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| More than 


1L000,000 
and 


still going 
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More than lOO 


400,000 was the circulation of 
The American Magazine in 1915. 
The April 1919 issue is more 
than 1,000,000. 


What happened? 


The American Magazine found a job—did it— 
and did it very well, evidently, since two and a 
half times as many people like it now as did then. 


First, last and all the time The American 
Magazine’s job is to help its readers to answer 
such questions as are bothering them personally. 


If we can help them as individuals we have 
done the best we can do toward helping the 
country as a whole—for what is the country 
‘fas a whole’? It is nothing but a collection of 
individuals. 


So far as the American Magazine’s job is con- 
cerned it makes no difference whether the nation 
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is at war or at peace—prosperous or poor—stable 
or unstable. 


As human beings we have got to go right on 
through all these conditions—whatever they are. 

And whatever the conditions, there are always 
personal problems to meet—personal questions 
to answer—personal decisions to make—about 
your health or your education or any one of 
many other questions. 
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Just because you are human you will always 
have problems! For example, since the end of 
‘ the war you haven’t noticed that all your burdens 
have fallen away, have you? No. Not by a 
long shot. New burdens—new problems — 
confront you. 


It is the American Magazine’s job to live right 
along with its readers—through whatever con- 
ditions come—collecting for them the most help- 
ful facts and ideas, from the very best sources— 
to assist them to a solution of their personal 
problems. 


This is the policy of The American Magazine. 
And there is plenty to do. 


Perhaps the coming of the millennium would 
put this magazine out of business. But there is 
no sign of the arrival of the millennium yet. 


The 
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Gauging the Public Taste in 
Merchandise 






One of the Most Difficult Things in the World Is to Give the People 
What They Want 


By Frederick C. Kendall 


{Epirorta Note:—The following ar- 
ticle, which discusses some of the pe- 
culiar contradictions in retail shopping, 
has an interest for every manufacturer— 
with either territorial or national distri- 
bution—because operating on a larger 
scale, these merchandising peculiari- 
ties are multiplied and become more 
complex. Human wants are largely 
sectionalized and an analysis of almost 
any proposition will disclose the fact 
that due to climatic conditions, local cus- 
toms, or racial prejudices, certain types 
of merchandise sell better in one neigh- 
borhood than in another. Mr. Kendall 
has grouped together some of the odd 
contrasts in retail merchandising and 
this article may suggest the existence of 
similar peculiarities in your business.] 


7] BERES a popular indoor 
sport often played by retail mer- 
chants and which affords endless 
merriment to those delightful old 
humorists, Messrs. Dun and Brad- 
street. It’s the game of Business 
Blind Man’s Buff. 

The Blind Man stands in the 
middle of a vast wareroom con- 
taining every conceivable kind 
of merchandise — marshmallow 
fudges and frying pans and 
ermine-lined opera cloaks and 
pomegranates—and the fun con- 
sists in grabbing whatever mer- 
chandise he first touches. 

Later, the Blind Man is sup- 
posed to open.a retail store, and 
when the inquisitive shoppers 
stroll along with empty market- 
baskets and bulging purses, he is 
permitted to discover how closely 
he has come to choosing the 
things they prefer to eat, drink, 
smoke, wear or otherwise con- 
sume. 

The forfeits of this fascinating 
game automatically adjust them- 
selves. If the Blind Man has 
gtabbed correctly, he builds a 
flourishing trade, joins the B. 
O. W.’s or the W. O. O. F.’s and 
becomes a pillar of local society. 
If he hasn’t, the landlord soon 


pastes up a huge For Rent sign . 
7 


which remains until the next 
player takes a chance. 


And so the process is repeated. 
INTRODUCING BILLIE BRADAWL 


Consider the case of Billie Brad- 
awl. Billie clerked for ten lean 
years in a Pittsburgh hardware 
store. At night he diligently 
thumbed that dog-eared volume, 
“How to Run a Store of Your 
Own, or Success in Ten Lessons.” 
Likewise, by dint of much sacri- 
fice, Billie amassed a small fortune 
of five hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars—and struck for rosy inde- 
pendence. He picked out the 
thriving little burg of Bumble- 
ville where a 25x50 store could 
be rented for $18 per, and an- 
nounced that he was ready for 
business. 

Billie, you understand, was. city 
bred. So naturally he stocked up 
with big-town stuff—the Pitts- 
burgh kind—and one bright morn- 
the following scene occurred: 

Enters a customer seeking a 
gift for wife’s birthday. 

“Just the very thing,” says Bil- 
lie, whipping out from his front 
showcase a cute little curling iron 
complete in lavender lined box— 
the selfsame pattern that made a 
big hit in the Smoky City. 

“Huh,” scorns the customer, 
strumming impatient fingers on 
the counter, “you don’t know my 
wife. No new fangled notions 
for Nellie!” 

“Then how about a_ thermos 
bottle?” asks Billie, dusting off 
a nickel-plated quart carafe. 
“Mighty fine for a gift. Keeps 
things cold twen—” 


“Nix,” frowns the customer. 


“We get all our cold liquor right 
from the old oaken bucket.” 
Momentarily taken aback, Bil- 
lie regains his self-assurance by 
the aid of a gay little Parisian 
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doll affair used to camouflage the 
telephone instrument. 

“Clever, isn’t it?” he queries, 
plopping it over a bottle of polish 
to demonstrate. 

Customer darts him a suspicious 
glance. “Oh, it’s sublime—chawm- 
ing. Nellie would go bugs over it. 
But listen. Tellya what. I'll do 
a little shopping first, and be back 
later. See?” 

Whereupon he crosses the street 
to old Silas Horneyhand’s frowzy 
emporium and in a jiffy picks out 
a gilded oil lamp or a set of 
crockery dishes with funny little 
blue cabbages cavorting madly 
around the border. 

Apparently the uplift 
doesn’t go in Bumbleville. 

Local modes of living, racial 
prejudices and climatic conditions 
all do their little bit in influencing 
shopping habits. Why is it, for 
instance, that out of 300 stores in 
New York operated by a promi- 
nent tobacconist, snuff is sold only 
through four? Or why do scrub 
brushes sell like steaming flap- 
jacks in Pennsylvania and not 
across the border in the Empire 
State? Or why do the women in 
certain Oklahoma towns wear 
white stockings when black is the 
prevailing fashion? Or why do 
the farmers in Indiana use left- 
handed plows? 

These are some of the things 
that bring the fretful little fur- 
rows to the merchant’s alabaster 
brow and start the gray - hairs 
twining round his temples. For 
there’s no boiler-plate, hand-me- 
down set of answers scribbled on 
his shirt cuff to help out when the 
final exam takes place. In each 
individual case he must do a lit- 
tle plain and fancy Hawkshawing 
on his own hook. 


STORE CONTRADICTIONS 


stuff 


SOME DRUG 


Some years ago there was a 
craze in New York for corsage 


bouquets made from _ imitation 
flowers. This took the form of 
violets with a purple plush pansy 
or a velvet tea rose cunningly 
tucked in the middle. When con- 
templating a shopping tour or an 
afternoon at the matinee, your 
fashionable Eastern maid would 
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daintily perfume this corsage with 
violet scent and pin it to her sable 
muff. 

The New York buyer for a 
Pacific Coast drug store figured 
that whatever was en regle in 
Gotham, the San Francisco smart 
set would likewise gladly wear— 
for San Francisco has the repu- 
tation of being quite New Yorky 
when fashions are concerned. So 
a generous quantity of violet 
corsages was shipped across the 
sunset trail. 

They were put on sale and ad- 
vertised extensively as the latest 
Eastern craze, attractive window 
displays were staged and every- 
thing done to create a demand. 
Nevertheless they didn’t sell— 
even at cut prices. 

The reason was absurdly sim- 
ple. Failure to forecast it cost 
the buyer his job. In San Fran- 
cisco and other Pacific Coast 
cities, real violets—the genuine 
article—can be bought from the 
corner street vendors at five and 
ten cents a bunch. Hence the 
ladies could see no necessity of 
spending 75 cents for the imitation 
kind, even with a plush pansy 
thrown in. 

Not so long ago, a perfume we 
may call “L’ Oiseau de Feu” had 
a big demand in New York. Dur- 
ing his annual peregrination East, 
the leading druggist in an Ohio 
Valley town heard of the new 
article and purchased _ several 
gross for home consumption. 

But the goods didn’t budge. 
Despite every known means of 
legitimate sales stimulation they 
clung to their shelves like mussels 
to a clump of seaweed. Samples 
were lavishly distributed, windows 
and counters piled high, and as a 
last resort prices were slashed to 
wav below cost. 

The effect was negligible. Some- 
thing was wrong—radically. But 
what? Poor salesmanship on the 
part of the clerks? The druggist 
coached them carefully and of- 
fered an extra bonus for sales. 
No demand for perfumes? People 
were buying other perfumes every 
day and new brands had been suc- 
cessfully introduced before. 

At last, determined to solve the 
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Of All Foreign Advertising 
Printed in Cleveland Papers 
Last Year Appeared in 


THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


The four Cleveland papers together printed 
3,729,124 lines of foreign display. 


THE PLAIN DEALER 


alone printed 2,015,090 lines of 
foreign display. 


The three other papers together printed 
1,714,034 lines of foreign display. 


More than half of all the foreign display 
placed in Cleveland papers went to 


The Plain: Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Joun B. Woopwarp Joun Grass 
Times Bldg., New York City Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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mystery, the proprietor “took the 
floor” himself. Next time a cus- 
tomer asked for perfume, he con- 
jured up a bottle of L’ Oiseau 
de Feu. 

The lady sniffed—and sniffed 


again. 

“Oh, beautiful! Give me a bot- 
tle right away.” Then as she 
counted out her change, she shyly 
giggled, “Won't you please tell me 
just how ‘you pronounce that 
funny name? I’ve been wanting 
to get some for a week. But I 
was afraid I might  mispro- 
nounce it!” 

The secret was out. Folks in 
New York might like Frenchy 
phrases, but in this small agri- 
cultural community, the simple, 
easily articulated trade names won 
the popular favor. The ladies 
were scared some fresh clerk 
might snicker ! 

One blizzardy December after- 
noon, the secretary of a cigar 
store firm happened to be in one 
of their New York City stores. 
An old lady buffeted her way 
through the pelting snows and en- 
tered, asking for a package of 
snuff. 

“It’s for a dear old friend of 
mine,” she smiled, shaking the 
frozen flakes from her bonnet. “I 
always give her snuff for Christ- 
mas.” 

Possessed of an inquiring turn 
of mind, the official later checked 
up the sales records of each in- 
dividual store. This is what he 
found: Out of 300 branches in 
New York City, the demand for 
snuff was practically restricted to 
four—and those four nearest to 
the quiet residential sections that 
harbor the various old ladies’ 
homes! It is old women, rather 
than old men who cling to the 
comforting habit of inhaling to- 
bacco. And when purchasing, they 
invariably repeat the same pel- 
lucid alibi “It’s for an old lady 
who lives near to me!” 

In proportion to its total busi- 
ness, Providence, R. I, sells more 
plug tobacco than any other city 
in the United States; curved pipes 
go best in Hoboken; and a New 
York tailor walks seven blocks to 
a cigar store at Broadway and 
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Fifth Avenue—because it js lo 
cated in the Flatiron Building! 

Now to clear up the mystery of 
the scrubbing brush. When de 
veloping the Pennslyvania terri 
tory, the management of a well 
known chain of five-and-ten-cent 
stores found that its supply of 10- 
cent scrub brushes always sold out 
before the new steck arrived, 
while the display of floor 
remained idle, accumulating dust 
and overhead expense. 

A little sleuthing and a few dis- 
creet inquiries disclosed the fact 
that the scrupulous Pennsylvania 
housewife, backed by generations 
of Dutch foremothers, gets down 
on her knees to scrub the kitchen 
floor, leaving the more modern 
labor-saving devices to her New 
York neighbors across the State 
line—where mops are the big 
sellers. 

Speaking of _five-and-ten-cent 
stores, what would you consider 
to be the quick movers at the 
Maiden Lane branch—right in the 
heart of New York’s financial dis- 
trict? Scratch pads and pencils? 
Wrong. Note books and erasers? 
Wrong again. 

Candies and ribbons! 

Imagine all the costly experi- 
menting required before a mer- 
chant’s stock-in-trade correctly 
reflects the buying habits of his 
community—and sympathize next 
time he tells you he is “out.” For 
fashions, like the reading on the 
thermometer, change over night. 

Many retailers are still loaded 
with unsold suits and overcoats 
cut on a soldier-like pattern. The 
moment America entered the war, 
the men at home avoided styles 
smacking of the military. “If you 
want to look like a rookie,” their 
friends joshed, “here’s your grand 
and glorious chance to be one.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DOODADS 


Three years ago, most women 
wore white undergarments. But 
one day the newspaper gossip 
page told that Lady Marjore 
Fitz-Muggins wore nothing bet 
rose-colored doodads—and 
fashion changed before the next 
edition. When the local dry-goods 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The Short Cut to the Markets 
of the World 


Excerpt from a letter from Strong & Trowbridge Company, Exporters, 17 
Battery Place, New York, to one of its manufacturing clients, in reference to 


“AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS, 


The Standard Blue Book of Foreign Trade’’ 


‘‘We are pleased to advise you that 
this type of publication is very helpful, 
especially in the South American countries, 
to develop and increase the relations be- 
tween importers and the manufacturers, 
and as this work is distributed amongst 
the leading merchants down there, an ad- 
vertisement appearing in it is always ef- 
ficient for ready reference.’’ 


If you are a manufacturer and desire to reach the foreign 
markets of the world in an economical and practical man- 
ner “AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS” will 
serve you by bringing to the overseas merchant a full 
knowledge of what you make. Foreign buyers have 
learned to accept its recommendations without ques- 
tion. It puts you in direct touch with the 
purchasers in these verdant fields of oppor- 
tunity and aids you in every way in get- 
ting your share of their trade and your share 
of the profits to be derived therefrom. 


If you are interested fill out the 
attached’ coupon and 


MAIL IT TODAY. 


New York 
Commercial 
38 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 

Without any ob 
ligation on our part 
please let us have 
complete data of your 
plan, showing how we can 
advertise our 1. in all 
parts of the world In five sep- 
arate languages at the expendi 
ture of $200 per year. 
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| How Much Do You 


F a manufacturer on/y half believes 
in advertising— 


And only half likes to advertise— 


And is always hunting excuses to 
cut down his appropriation— 


How can he hope to make a suc- 
cess of his advertising? How can 


Street 










The most successful 
trade mark is one that 
shows at first glance the 
product’s real selling 






argument. The Sweet- 





—_— =—_ 


AU DUUNTANAYVONO DANG AN AOUOUALUEAHOOUOUAUA AAI 


Orr Overall trademark int 
is a distinguished ex- 
ample of this idea. 
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Believe In Advertising? 


he succeed at work that he does not 


like? 
He cannot. 


Street & Finney would like to 

become associated with a few more 

manufacturers who /ike to advertise 

| —manufacturers who know that ad- 

vertising is the most potent factor in 
their business. 


Pay-as-you-enter 
Advertismg — 


| et moot - - ~~ pom ~ a 












171 Madison Avenue New York 











LIFE. 
GOOD 


Not only its live, growing 
quantity —217,000 net— but 
quality as well. 


BETTER 


Not only that number of 
purchasers per week but, 
conservatively, 5 readers per 


copy, far above 1,000,000 


readers per week. 


BEST 











Not only readers who buy 
LIFE of their own volition 
but at our full price, $5.00 
per annum or 10c. per week. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St, West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bidg., 1537, Chicago 
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store could not supply the new- 
found need, your dainty miss and 
stylish matron tinted her own lin- 
gerie with red ink tablets from 
the corner stationer’s shop. 

But what of the poor merchant 
with a season’s merchandise al- 
ready bought and paid for? : 

Were stockings, however, his 
surplus of white goods, they could 
be quickly disposed of in a cer- 
tain select Oklahoma community 
where the fair sex all sport white 


hose—because it is so much easier | 


to catch the native fleas! But out- 
side of the inhabitants, only the 
manager of a big mail-order house 
knows the exact location on the 
map, and he’s promised not to 
tell. 

Supposing you intended to open 
a dry-goods store in the coal-min- 
ing district of Pennsylvania or the 
lumber regions of the great North- 
west, what color underwear would 
you order? Being foresighted, 
you would perhaps choose gray or 
colored. garments which do not 
soil so easily. 

Nevertheless your stock would 
stay unsold. Almost invariably 
merchants in Pennsylvania will 
tell you their coal-mining trade de- 


mands the pure white underwear. 


Why? Possibly as a relief from 
the deadly monotony of the black 
coal, and the fact that white gar- 
ments suggest cleanliness. 

The lumbermen of the North- 
west also prefer white underwear 
—but for quite a different reason. 
Woolen garments are worn almost 
exclusively, and they believe that 
since wool is white when it comes 


from the sheep’s back, a dye in- 
jures the wearing and warmth- 
giving qualities. 

; In blankets, on the other hand, 
it is only the people of the larger 


towns and cities who buy the 
white. In rural communities 
where people do their own wash- 
ing, darker colors such as buff or 
tan or gray are first choice. 
People of foreign extraction 
furnish a wealth of peculiar likes 
and dislikes all their own to make 
the merchant’s path a bed of roses. 
One grocer discovered he could 
not sell a certain make of canned 
beef, because the label showed the 
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picture of a little girl. The sug- 
gestion of potted girl meat was 
too strong for the illiterate for- 
eigners! Another retailer was 
forced to change his stock of con- 
densed milk, because the label con- 
tained a drawing of a waterfall! 


FICKLE WHIMS OF THE PALATE 


Perhaps no business is more af- 
fected by queer whims and- odd 
fancies than that which caters to 
the human tummy. One may take 
a second choice in shoes or skirts 
or even spring-time bonnets. But 
when it comes to food, your meal- 
time epicure is as temperamental 
as a prima donna. 

Light teas, such as Uncolored 
Japan and Gunpowder are pre- 
ferred in most rural communities, 
while in the larger cities the con- 
tents of the cup that cheers. come 
from Ceylon and India. From 
the Eastern coast to the Missis- 
sippi River south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, the popular fancy 
runs to a highly roasted coffee. 
In other sections, cinnamon roast 
is preferred. In certain districts 
of the South, white cornmeal is 
used to the exclusion of the yel- 
low which sells readily in the 
North. 

There is a large demand for 
green asparagus in Boston. In 
Chicago they insist upon the 
white. Chinook salmon is fav- 
ored in the East. In the West, 
they want the Sockeye. In that 
part of New York populated by 
the Russian and the Jew, the Ital- 
ian type of prune is preferred be- 
cause of its tartness. In Chicago, 
it is practically unknown. Many 
folks in the East and Middle West 
have never heard of ripe olives. 
To the hardworking grocer who 
undertakes to initiate the local 
palate, they are white elephants 
with a dark brown taste. 

Billie Bradawl discovered a lot 
of things before he junked his big 
city stock and put in what the 
good citizens of Bumbleville 
wanted. Not only did he learn 
that there is a prodigious differ- 
ence between big-town trade and 
small-town custom, but many other 
queer facts at first blush some- 
what contradictory. 
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Billie learned, for instance, that 
in his neighborhood, cast iron ket- 
tles and skillets—which being 
“old-fashioned” he had purposely 
neglected to stock—were preferred 
to the more modern aluminum 
ware. Apparently some freak 
shopping idiosyncrasy—until Bil- 
lie realized that the alkali in the 
local water supply quickly 
damaged aluminum’s bright and 
shiny surface. For a similar rea- 
son, the cans of creosote stock 
dips - Billie proudly exhibited on 
his front shelf were of ques- 
tionable value, for any high 
school lab. student knows that 
alkali neutralizes the effect of 
creosote. 

Billie Bradawl of Bumbleville 
is not, of course, alone amid this 
maze of merchandising contradic- 
tions. Billie Bradawl of Ama- 
rillo, Texas, sells work harness 
with four-inch single-ply traces, 
while Billie Bradawl of La 
Grange, Ohio, sells the three. Bil- 
lie Bradawl, of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, finds his trade insists 
upon quilted saddles, but the cow- 
punching customers of Billie Bra- 
dawl of Deadwood, Arizona, will 
use nothing but the regulation 
stock and ranch saddle. Billie Bra- 
dawl of Trenton, New Jersey, sat- 
ishes his trade with wooden- 
rimmed bicycles, but because the 
damp climate of the Northwest 
has an onery habit of warping 
things out of shape, the two- 
wheeled boneshakers sold by Bil- 
lie Bradawl of Crookstown, Min- 
nesota, must be rimmed with steel. 

It used to be that whenever 
anyone made a fizzle of farming 
or selling lightning rods or writ- 
ing movie scenarios for a living, 
he would hold a midnight seance 
with the old folks at home, and 
after fondly gazing at a lithograph 
of the Woolworth Building adorn- 
ing the parlor wall, sagely remark, 
“Well I guess I'll go into the re- 
tail business. All you've got to 
do is give the public what they 
want.” 

But as the relentless records of 
the commercial umpires will at- 
tést, a cash register and a sweet 
smile do not make a retail mer- 
chant any more than a pair of 
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forceps and a smell of ether make 
an M.D.—and giving the public 
what it wants is no cinch for an 
amateur. 

And since human nature 
changeth as frequently as the 
spots on a deck of playing cards, 
the good old game of Business 
Blind Man’s Buff goes merrily on, 
and the process is continually re- 
peated with never-ending varia- 
tion, 





_ Walter C. Barnes With Chi- 


cago Agency 
Walter C. Barres, discharged from 
Army Service, has joined the staff of 
the Mallory, Mitchell & Faust Com 
pany, advertising agency, Chicago. His 
connections have been largely in the 
motor-truck field—most recently as ad 
vertising manager of the Garford Motor 
Truck Company, Lima, O 
A new account recently taken on by 
this agency is the Oneida Truck Com. 
pany, Green Bay, Wis. 





Changes in Basham Agency 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Thomas E. Basham Advertising 
Agency, Louisville, several changes 
were made. L. D. Wallace, who tor 
several years has been director of copy 
and plans, was made vice-president, suc- 
ceeding W. B. Greenlaw, Jr., now con- 
nected with the War Department; Del 
mer J. Rammers, auditor, was elected 
treasurer, and Miss F. M. Turner, who 
has been secretary-treasurer, was nam 
secretary. Thomas E. Basham contin- 
ues as president. 





H. A. Matthews Makes New 
Connection 


H. A. Matthews, for the past seven 
ears with the Kellogg Toasted Com 
Flake Company, Battle Creek, Mich., in 
branch offices, is leaving the home of- 
fice sales department to become sales 
and credit manager for the Chas. Al 
shuler Manufacturing Company, Racine, 
Wis. 


Cushion Arch Co. Appoints 
Agency 
Ray L. Alexander, advertising agency, 
Chicago, has secured the account of 
the Cushion Arch Company, of that 
city. Newspaper copy will be placed at 
an early date. 


Geo. W. Kettle in U. S. 


George W. Kettle, managing director 
of the Dorland Agency, London, is ™ 
the United States for a brief period. 
His headquarters are at the New York 
office of the agency. 
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What Is a Newspaper ? 


Coldly, briefly, it is defined as “a public print that circulates news, 
advertisements, and other matters of interest.” It covers the case 
no more fully than the definition of man as “an adult male of the 
human kind.” 

‘When you have real work to be done, you select not a man, but 
THE MAN. 

Apply the same method of selection to newspapers. 

Down in wide-awake New Orleans you will find one of THE NEWS- 
PAPERS OF THE COUNTRY— 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


The City’s Great Afternoon and Sunday Newspaper. 
It boasts not of ancestry but of accomplishment. 


It has “made good.” Its record of SERVICE to the community 
is recognized and rewarded. 


Its A. B. C. verified circulation and its crowded advertising columns 
tell the tale. 

Have you a business message for modern, up-to-date, new New 
Orleans? THE ITEM will carry it forcefully, convincingly, and 
resultfully, if it is a worthy, useful message, for THE ITEM was 
= pioneer in the exclusion of the other kind from its advertising 
columns. 


THE ITEM is doing splendid work along the lines of co-ordinating 
retail merchandising with the general advertising in its columns. 
Have you seen that unique og MERCHANDISING and 
ADVERTISING, which THE ITEM’S Advertising Department reg- 
ularly circulates among the merchants and other business men of 
New Orleans? 


May we send a copy to you? 
THE ITEM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


James M. Tuomson, Publisher Arruur G. Newmyer, Business Manager 






THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertiging Representatives The Associated Advertising 
Burrell Bidg., New York; Tribune Clubs of the World will 
Bldg... we Chemical hold ite 1919 Convention 
Bldg., St. Louis in New Orleanea. 
































Bolshevism and the Business Man 


The Changed Attitude of the Latter Toward Labor is One of the 
Promising Signs of the Times 


HAT there is a serious menace 
to this country at the present 
time from, not Bolshevism, but an 


Americanized version of it, it 
would be folly to deny. At the 
same time there are factors in 
our situation—factors which do 
not exist in Europe—which, if 


considered carefully, should serve 
to allay a great part of our appre- 
hension for the immediate future. 
Chief of these is, beyond doubt, 
the fact that we have developed 
in this country that unusual type 
of individual which we call, col- 
lectively, the American business 
man. ’ 

Bolshevism is in its roots an 
economic and not a political move- 
ment. It develops where eco- 
nomic conditions are intolerable, 
and with apparently litrle regard 
for the political organization of 
the country. The more incom- 
petent and narrow-visioned the 
men who have control of the in- 
dustrial organization of anv coun- 
try. the greater the likelihood of 
social unrest on the part of the 


workers. 
That is where the American 
busitiess man comes in. In no 


other countrv in the world has 
commerce called to itself a large 
part of the best brains of the na- 
tion as in the United States. On 
the continent, “going into trade” 
has had even more social stigma 
attached to it than in Great Brit- 
ain, and the natural leaders of 
men, the born executives, have 
therefore turned to politics, law, 
or the other professions. The 
early rewards in money, ease, and 
power which come to the suc- 
cessful business man here. the fact 
that it is possible, as has been 
proven in scores of cases, to rise 
from bottom to ton of the social 
fabric with no other equipment 
than what’s inside your own head. 
and the sheer fun of the rough 
and tumble battle with your fel- 
low man which business largely 
is—these things have drawn into 
industry a better equipment in 


brains than is possessed by the 
similar class in any other coun- 
try. 

To be sure, there are plenty of 
fools in the business community. 
There are reactionaries who look 
back longingly to a day that is 
dead, and whose only solution for 
the social ills of which Bolshevism 
is the danger signal would be 
prompt and liberal application of 
the machine gun. Signs are not 
lacking, however, of activities of 
a more constructive type on. the 
part of industrial leaders with . 
more modern ideas. 

For instance, a business maga- 
zine widely réad among executives 
reports that its mail from day to 
day shows a large and fast-grow- 
ing interest in the question of 
profit-sharing. “We want to do 
it; how do we begin?” seems to 
be the attitude most frequent. 
From day to day we read of this 
or that big corporation which has 
given the workers a voice in its 
counsels, a part ownershin in its 
stock, a share in its profits. In 
some cases we even hear of a 
business being turned over out- 
right to the men for them to op- 
erate. It would be easy to assume 
a cynical attitude toward these 
manifestations: but no man in 
close touch with the changing in- 
dustrial situation will do so. 
When Tohn D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
said a few weeks ago at Atlantic 
City that the right of every 
worker to a job, a living wage, 
and a decent standard of living 
is fundamental the applause with 
which his hearers, members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, greeted his state- 
ment gave every evidence of sin- 
cerity. The storms which have 
swept the world in the past four 
and a half years have undoubt- 
edly altered the ways of thought 
of our business men, and _ that 
alteration should be more and 
more in evidence as the days ge 
by—Bruce Bliven in New York 
Globe. 
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LOOKING 
FORWARD 
with 
McCLURE’S 
and 
its Authors 


8 





OLE 
HANSON 


OLE HANSON ON THE JOB! 


“All who are for this government are my friends, 

all who are against this government are my 

enemies. As to the first, God bless them; as to 

the last, to hell with them.” —Oe Hanson. 
Who has not heard of OLE HANson—the now 
famous mayor of Seattlke—the man who crushed 
the first organized attempt of Bolshevism to tie 
up American industry? McClure’s telegraphed 
Ole Hanson for his story, and he dictated a full, 
stirring reply to our request for his own account 
of the affair. This article, which is a timely 
warning to all employers and community lead- 


ers, appears in APRIL— 


McCLURE’S 
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W. J. DOYLE, Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 


Northeastern Illinois and Indiana 


Men who are trained power- 
farming specialists and who 
know the broadening value of 
the market. Their desire is to 
serve you. 


THE POWER FARMING PRESS 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU CIRCULATIONS 
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DELL A. H. LUDWIG, Book Bidg. DETROIT 
Michigan and Ohio 


Representative of the accumu- 
lated data and field contact of 
‘Power Farming Headquart- 
ers.” Weare glad to announce 
their appointments. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 DEALER 


ESTABLISHED 1903 
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ach charact d dark ba 
Win a head Bubars Youbinse. You cannot miss it. 
en i pe er i gk mene ee t 
an Oplex sign above each of their dealers’ doo: ites 
national advertising 


makes 
is out of its 


their right to the place where 
goods can be bought. « 

This means daytime display as well as display : 
oe lonpeere co ana sass nM tes chines forth a blaze” 
Your trademark can be éxactly reproduced in bh 

characters — Possibly ae Zone eoenege Cepee 


Taised 

shown, too, in its natural shape and 
Won't youlet ws send you sketch showing how that 

sign will look? 


The Flexlume Sign Co. Es: Blectricsi } engl 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
i Se at 





















Hits and Misses in a Mushroom 
Market 


Increase of Motor Truck Concerns a War Phenomenon—In Some Cases 
Advertising Had a Hopeless Task 


By Donald McLeod Lay 


Of the Society of Automobile Engineers 


HEN the great industrial 

history of the war comes to 
be written, one of its most dra- 
matic chapters will be the story 
of the kaleidoscopic successes and 
failures in the motor-truck field. 
Many of these failures have been 
charged up to advertising by those 
who do not know the peculiari- 
ties of truck making and adver- 
tising. To clear the situation up 
it is well to have a record of 
reasons for the failures. 

What the war has meant to this 
great growing industry may be 
partially appreciated from the fact 
that, while in 1913 American man- 
ufacturers exported only 207 
trucks to England, France and 
Russia, they shipped more than 
45,000 to these three countries 
alone during the first three years 
of the war. 

And here in the United States 
the number of motor trucks in 
use more than doubled in the 
same time! In fact, it has been 
pointed out by men prominent in 
the business that the war really 
brought the motor truck into its 
own in this country. Another fac- 
tor, second in importance only to 
war conditions, in bringing about 
this widespread increase in the 
use of trucks has been the grow- 
ing volume of advertising is- 
sued by the manufacturers in all 
kinds of mediums. 

Considering the number, size 
and cost of such advertisements 
appearing with remarkable con- 
sistency throughout the war, all 
indications are that in the near 
future the motor truck industry 
will become one of our greatest 
national sources of advertising. 
Growing markets all over the 
world, but particularly in the 
United States, and the sharper 





quality of peace-time competition “ 


are two vital reasons for expect- 
ing this development. 

When the first big war orders 
for motor trucks began to come in 
from Europe late in the fall of 
1914, there began a stampede for 
more, which might be likened to 
the rush to the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia in °48 or the race for 
claims in the Klondike a half- 
century later. Many a company 
that had never before attempted 
to produce a self-propelled ve- 
hicle made haste to secure one or 
more of the coveted contracts 
which were handed out in seem- 
ingly reckless profusion and then 
set about making a handsome 
profit on motor truck manu- 
facture. 

New companies sprang into 
being overnight to share in the 
Eldorado of war orders. New 
factories were built and estab- 
lished concerns rushed big plant 
additions to completion. Sad to 
relate, the great majority found 
their profits were mirages on the 
sands of experience. Many found 
themselves not only without profits 
when their contracts were com- 
pleted, but also heavy losers in 
actual cash. And yet practically 
all of the experienced manufac- 
turers made at least a reasonable 
profit on their war work. The 
reasons for this are clearly de- 
fined by the story of one of the 
opportunist concerns which may 
be taken as typical. 


A FIELD ALL GOLDEN FOR THE HAR- 
VEST 


For nearly twenty years the 
Hercules Bed Company had man- 
ufactured metal bedsteads. When 
the war-order- fever first seized 
American manufacturers early in 
the winter of 1914-15, one of its 
victims was Ernest Weaver, half 
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owner of the Hercules concern. 

“Now’s the time to get some 
big money,” he cried one morning 
to John Benton, owner of the 
other half of the business. 

“Look at all these fellows get- 
ting big contracts while we sit 
here and watch the bed business 
get smaller and smaller!” he con- 
tinued, shaking his newspaper 
across the desk at his less excit- 
able partner. 

“What could we make?” de- 
manded Benton. 

“Motor trucks, of course,” an- 
swered Weaver. “Easiest thing in 
the world. All we have to do is 
buy the engine, wheels and other 
parts, stick ‘em together and 
there’s the truck ready to sell at 
a big advance over cost of parts 
and labor.” 

“But our equipment—” began 
Benton, feebly. 

“Equipment’s O. K.,”  inter- 
rupted his partner. “Our men 
are good enough mechanics to do 
the work. Let’s get busy.” 

So they did. The iirst thing 
they discovered was that they had 
to have an engineer to design a 
truck for them to build. Weaver 
found that it wasn’t as easy as he 
had thought to produce a commer- 
cial vehicle which would fit the 
specifications of the contract 
awarded them by an astute agent 
of the old Russian Government— 
for a slight personal considera- 
tion. Most of the parts were 
standardized, it is true, but only 
insofar as mounting and fitting 
were concerned. They had to be 
co-ordinated. 

Weaver engaged a man to de- 
sign the truck and boasted to Ben- 
ton that he certainly was going to 
get that job done economically. 

he reason for the self-styled 
motor-truck engineer’s content- 
ment with a small salary became 
apparent, however, at -the end of 
two months when the experi- 
mental model of the truck he had 
designed was run out for a road 
test. More things went wrong 
with that machine in the first hour 
of its run than used to happen 
in a day’s tour with a one-lunger 
of 1902. It was all out of bal- 
ance, steered hard, was noisy, the 
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gear ratios didn’t work out well 
and several important parts broke 
because of overloading, incorrect 
distribution of stresses, etc. The 
“engineer” vanished without wait- 
ing to collect his last week’s pay. 

When the partners checked up 
on the “economy” of that experi- 
mental model, including the “en- 
gineer,” they found that they were 
several thousand dollars the worse 
for their experience. Determined 
to profit by it, however, they se- 
cured a real engineer who de- 
signed a practical, serviceable 
truck and charged them what the 
job was worth. By the time this 
model was running on the road 
the number of months remai 
for delivery of the trucks called 
for by the contract was precari- 
ously small. The owners of the 
Hercules Bed Company looked 
over their books and were panic- 
stricken at the inroads more than 
three months of experimentation 
had made in their resources. Ef- 
forts to borrow on the contract 
proved fruitless, their bed busi- 
ness had shrunk to a few small 
orders a week, so there was noth- 
ing to do but put the concern in 
the- hands of a receiver. 


MANY HEARD THE CALL BUT DIDN'T 
SURVIVE 


How general this state of af- 
fairs was among newcomers in the 
motor truck field may be realized 
from the irrefutable evidence of 
statistics showing the effective 
“weeding out” which took place as 
the war drew toward its close. 
In September, 1914, there were 
312 manufacturers of motor trucks 
doing business in the United 
States. In September, 1916, there 
were 355; in September, 1917, the 
number had grown to 383; but in 
March, 1918, there were only 296 
still active—a total somewhat 
smaller than before the war be- 
came a real factor in the growth 
of the industry. 

Yet the 1918 output of these 
manufacturers who weathered the 
storms of war was more than ten 
times the total number of trucks 
built in 1914, when our factories 
produced 25,375 commercial ve- 
hicles. This-year, it is estimated 
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by the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, that the trucks built to 
meet business demands alone will 
number 182,000, in addition to 
90,000 war trucks turned out for 
the United States Government. 

The prime causes for the elimi- 
nation of most of the “weak sis- 
ters” were poor manufacturing 
methods, ignorance of the busi- 
ness, unsuitable equipment and 
lack of skilled labor. 

It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that all the newcomers be- 
longed to the “weak sister” class. 
On the contrary, two concerns 
which were pointed out in 1915 by 
the “wise ones” of the industry as 
stock-jobbing schemes are to-day 
turning out trucks in quantity and 
both are doing a big, prosperous 
business. These companies suc- 
ceeded simply because they were 
managed by men of experience in 
motor truck manufacture who 
went about their work in the right 
way. 

On the other hand, some of the 
firms which had been in business 
since the early days of the com- 
mercial vehicle were forced to go 
under because of lack of funds, 
inability to meet the increasing 
competition, and, in a few cases, 
because their products had not 
beenekept up to date. There are 
a number of truck factories in 
operation to-day, however, which 
would have been shut down long 
ago or converted to the manufac- 
ture of other products if the war 
business had not come along just 
in time to save them. It really 
put them on their feet, financially. 

How motor-truck advertising 
has grown is indicated by the fol- 
lowing table of comparative yearly 
volume compiled by The Literary 
Digest: 

Volume of Motor Truck Magazine Ad- 
vertising 
NO. 
Agate 
Lines 
89,043 
69,732 
74,276 
184,944 
277,459 
During 1914 and 1915 the re- 
strictive influence of the war on 
advertising was evident, perhaps 
combined with concentration of 











the factories on war orde 

Then, in 1916, the manufacturers 
began to make their bids once 
more for domestic business, the 
volume of their advertising avyer- 
aging more than 100 per cent 
greater than ever before. In 1917 


‘they added nearly as much again 


to their total. 

Motor truck advertising in four 
leading weeklies alone grew from 
a total of 39,638 lines in 1914 to 
172,900 lines in 1917. 

A checking of eighteen leading 
publications compiled by Collier's 
shows that fifty-two truck makers 
used display space in these na- 
tional mediums consistently dur- 
ing 1917 and up to September, 
1918, their combined outlay for 
such advertising each year run- 
ning into millions of dollars. In 
addition, most of these manufac- 
turers bought freely of newspaper 
and poster space, etc., in many 
sections of the country where ap- 
peared to be the largest market for 
their particular products. 

Of these fifty-two companies, 
two invested more than $100,000 
each for magazine space in 1917 
and three more paid over $50,000 
each. In the same year seven 
other concerns devoted more than 
$25,000 each to this purpose. Up 
to September, 1918, three com- 
panies had invested more than 
$50,000 for the year and six had 
exceeded $25,000, so the total for 
this year should be materially 
greater than for 1917, when the 
showing made by the industry in 
this respect was highly creditable 
to the manufacturers. 

In looking over the list of com- 
panies which have fallen by the 
wayside of success in the past 
three years a student of advertis- 
ing observes one very significant 
fact. 

Besides the names of many con- 
cerns which never passed the or- 
ganization stage and a few which 
managed to produce only a few 
trucks before going under, the 
roster includes a number of com- 
panies which were flagrantly care- 
less in their advertising. Some of 
them ran “dead,” unattractive 
copy, some heavy descriptions of 
mechanical features, and § 
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CROWDED OUT 


REQUENTLY it is necessary to exclude 
advertisements from The New York Times 
owing to pressure on space. 


Columns Columns 


February Omitted Published 
20 Thursday, 16 112 
25 Tuesday, 20 107 
26 Wednesday, 28 112 
27 Thursday, 16 113 
28 Friday, 24 113 
March 
3 Monday, 6 122 
4 Tuesday, 20 110 
5 Wednesday, 22 100 
6 Thursday, 32 115 


This condition forces upon The Times careful 
discrimination in the assignment of adver- 
tising space. 

Therefore, preference is given to advertise- 
ments having news value, and to those for 
which copy, including matrices, cuts or draw- 
ings, for the daily edition, is delivered before 
5 P. M. on the day previous to publication, 
and to those for the Sunday edition for which 
finally approved copy is delivered before 
Thursday night. 


Orders for the insertion of advertisements of 

a general character should specify the date on 

which insertion is desired and so far as possible 

roaigy include the words “or first available 
ay.” 


The New York Times 
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Consistency in the product is one of the 
outstanding features of the service ren- 
dered to agencies and advertisers by 
Wilfred O. Floing Company. 


The drawing is the finished counter- 
part of the sketch in the preliminary 


layout. The goods match the sample. 


It is the general rule that few finished 
drawings come back for changes or 
corrections. 


These facts are recorded to emphasize 
the thoroughness which distinguishes 
the workmanship of this organization. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
CHICAGO . 
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others bizarre, sensational, glowing 
copy claiming more for their 
trucks than they could perform. 

As in the advertising of any 
other product, motor trucks are 
“displayed” in every conceivable 
way and copy of every school is 
employed, but the keynote of the 
most successful advertisements 
seems to be a combination of brief, 
to-the-point facts, convincingly 
presented, and a concrete example 
of practical results, the atmos- 
phere of the advertisement being 
made wholesomely human. The 
men who laid out and wrote these 
advertisements simply kept in 
mind the thought that a pretty 
picture will not sell a motor truck. 
Business men—whether in the city 
or on the farm—buy motor trucks 
only for utilitarian purposes and 
scan the claims made for each 
make of machine with a cold and 
calculating eye. They want to 


know what each truck can do for 
their particular business and they 
invaribly buy the one which they 
decide will do the most work. at 
least expense. 

For years, self-styled experts of 


the automobile industry have pre- 
dicted knowingly, but ignorantly, 
that the market for passenger cars 
would soon reach the “saturation 
point.” How tremendous are the 
possibilities of the world’s market 
for motor trucks at the present 
time may be imagined sirice no one 
has dared even to prophesy. that 
it will ever reach the saturation 
point. 

In the task of reconstruction al- 
ready being undertaken by war- 
shattered Europe, motor trucks 
are everywhere fulfilling a multi- 
tude of duties, yet nowhere are 
there enough trucks to do all that 
must be done. 

In the United States many and 
varied new applications of the 
motor truck have been developed 
due to war conditions and all sec- 
tions of the country are buying 
more ‘trucks to-day than ever 
before. 

Farmers particularly are finding 
the commercial vehicle invaluable 
in bringing them nearer their mar- 

ets, compensating for shortage 
of farm hands—each truck replac- 


ing two to four men—and en- 
abling them to increase their 
crops. 

The size of the potential mar- 
ket for trucks among the farmers 
of America alone may be judged 
from an estimate presented to the 
War Industries Board in June by 
the National Motor Truck Com- 
mittee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce.- This 
statement was that, in view of the 
greatly increased production of 
foodstuffs, wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, corn, pork, beef, mutton, 
eggs, poultry, milk and fruit, 
2,000,000 motor trucks could profit- 
ably be used between farms and 
markets. Compared with a total 
of nearly 500,000 trucks now in 
use in the United States for all 
purposes, this figure is very il- 
luminating. At present some 
makers sell 60 per cent of their 
trucks to farmers. 

Many trucks are carrying raw 
materials to factories. Embargoes 
on rail movement of some kinds } 
of freight in certain zones, due to | 
war conditions, has diverted a | 
great deal of haulage to motor 
trucks. The short-line railroad is 
not likely to continue in existence 
long as the motor truck is equally 
serviceable and far more eco- 
nomical. 

Heavy haulage between large 
cities, even 150 miles apart, 1s 
being carried on by motor trucks 
and the old objection to the use of 
trucks that they always traveled 
one way empty is no longer valid. 
Hundreds of return loads bureaus 
have been established and hun- 
dreds more are springing up all 
over the country which provide 
loads for return trips of trucks, 
thereby reducing their ton-mile 
cost of operation and raising their 
load efficiency to 100 per cent. 

Several trucking companies op- 
erate fleets of véhicles on regular 
schedules between New York and 
Philadelphia—a distance of ninety 
miles. In addition, contracts are 
taken for special trips to New 
England cities, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore and Washington. 

When Charles Schwab became 
chief of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration he found housing condi- 
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tions in Washington very unsatis- 
factory. With characteristic de- 
cision, he bundled the entire office 
equipment into motor trucks and 
moved it to Philadelphia over the 
roads in a few hours. 

More and more trucks are being 
put into service by the Post Office 
Department for rural delivery, 
parcels post, etc. The Postmaster 
General has recommended the or- 
| ganization of motor truck parcels 
post service out of all large cities 
to a distance of fifty miles, with 
the object of bringing the pro- 
ducer of farm products and the 
consumer into direct touch, there- 
by helping to reduce the rising 
cost of living. 

Another field of usefulness of 
the motor truck is in co-operative 
delivery systems. A _ study of 
twenty-one such systems made by 
the Commercial Economy Board 
of the Council of National De- 
fense shows that they are operated 
by 207 men, as compared with 
659 men required in the individual 
systems replaced. At the same 
time the customer receives equally 
good, or better, service. 

Yet these are only a few of 
many uses for the motor truck in 
our business life. Motor trucks 
are already supplying a yearly 
service of 5,000,000,000 ton-miles. 
During 1917 they hauled 1,200,- 
000,000 tons of merchandise. This 
year the total will be far greater. 

In this record of- achievement 
the part played by advertising 
has been important—perhaps vital, 
since it was largely through ad- 
vertising that the interest of busi- 
ness men was aroused and they 
were won over to the truck. It is 
safe to say that, in the great ex- 
pansion which the future will 
bring to the motor truck indus- 
try, advertising will be a. still 
more potent factor. 


National 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Advertisers 


The Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, paint 
manufacturer and jobber, of Louisville, 
is entering the national advertising 
field: The Margon Robinson Company, 
advertising agency, of the same city, 
has been placed in charge of the ac- 
count, 


More New Enterprises 

Although business and industry gen- 
erally continue subject to the uncer. 
tainties attendant upon transition from 
a war to a peace footing, the record of 
charters filed during February points 
to an increasing interest in new enter. 
prises and further emphasizes the trend 
apparent in January, says the Journal 
of Commerce and hen elo Bulletin. 
Papers filed in the Eastern States for 
companies with a capital of $1,090.000 
or greater during the month involved 
$221,175,000, compared with $120,650,- 
000 in the corresponding month a year 
ago, representing an advance of more 
than 83 per cent. 

The following are the comparative 
figures of companies incorporated in 
the Eastern States during the last three 
years with an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000 or more: 


1919 
$327,665,000 
221,175,000 


1918 
$209,285,009 
120,650,000 
128,620,000 
169,375,000 
213,372,500 
144,400,000 
90,725,000 
77,975,000 
132'925,000 
57,665,000 
94;350,000 
68,200,000 


. $548,840,000 $1,507,452,500 
1917 


$244,450,000 
283,815,000 





285,590,000 
186,350,000 


$3,693,243,700 


Publicity for Physicians 


Perhaps the following, from the West 


Newton, Pa., Times-Sun, may or may 
not throw light on the problem of phy- 
sicians’ advertising: 

“Carp OF THANKS” 

The undersigned desires through the 
West Newton, Pa., Times-Sun to ex- 
press his profound gratitude to his phy- 
sician, Dr. J. . Robinson, through 
whose skill and careful attention he was 
restored to health after a very critical 
illness from pneumonia. 

Gus PALEGENES. 


Munn With The Walter S. 
Miller Co. 


John O. Munn, for nine years with 
the Willys-Overland Company, in the 
advertising department, has become 
vice-president of The Walter S. Miller 
Company, designers and engravers,’ of 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Grantland Rice 


Is writing for 


Vanity Fair 


EGINNING with the} 
April issue, GRANT- 
LAND RICE, known 

the country over as a Golf 
writer and authority of the 
first magnitude, will conduct 
a Golf Department in every 
issue of VANITY FAIR. 


MR. RICE’S brilliant and 
entertaining articles have 
won for him an enormous au- 
dience in the world of sports 
and, like one or two other 


famous columnists, he takes 
his audience with him wher- 
ever he goes. 


VANITY FAIR readers 
will welcome the advent of 
Mr. Rice among its contrib- 
utors and its advertisers will 
profit by the additional au- 
dience which he will bring 
to VANITY FAIR. 


VANITY FAIR 


H. M. LOVE, Advertising Manager 
19 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


W. A. KRAMER, Western Manager 
Stevens Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Announcing— 


E. M. Alexander 
ADVERTISING MANAGER—formerly advertising 
manager of the Tribune Graphic. 
and the following recent additions to and changes 
in the advertising personne! : 


Porter Caruthers: 
specializing On national copy—formerly with S. C, 
Beckwith Special Agency. 

U. S. G. Welch 


specializing on national food and household appli- 
ance copy—formerly with The Public Ledger. 


H. G. Jones 


specializing on book advertising—formerly with 


e Public Ledger. 
Chester Parish 


in charge of real estate news and advertising—for- 
merly with the New York Sun. 


George Ingraham 
gos on gravure advertising for the Tribune 
. Graphic. 

A. E. Harrell 
directing the advertising for the business and finan- 
cial pages. 

Rossiter Holbrook 
developing special business advertising—formerly 
with Harper’s Bazar. 

Archibald Seixas 


Manager of classified advertising. 


ew-Dork 


First to Last - the Truth: 
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the most news— 


TRIBUNE 









The daily average in num- 
ber of columns of news in 
the New York morning 
newspapers for January 
1919—from — com- 

iled by the New York 

vening Post. 
RALD 






Here’s a chart that shows how widely New York morning news- 
papers vary in the amount of week news they print. Take 
the figures for January. The Tribune leads: four more columns, 
on the average, than the closest competitor. 


Tribune 


News - Editorials -Advertisements 
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Every printing paper must measureup , 
to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular jobin hand 


Equator Offset 


‘‘Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset 
paper by offset printers and paper | 
users. Rigid adherence to definite | , 
standards for strength, finish, siz- sak 
ing, color and packing has pro- 

duced a specialty offset paper as 
uniform as is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible. 

Equator Offset is the one sheet 

which gives the best printing re- 

sults and the greatest production, 

day after day the year ’round. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo 
St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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The Advertising Mediums of China 


A Good Start Has Been Made Toward Organizing Them 


By John A. Fowler 


Trade Commissioner, Department of Commerce 


[From “‘Commerce Reports” of Jan. 29.] 
Sham population in China is 

variously estimated at from 
325,000,000 to 400,000,000, and com- 
petent observers have estimated 
the literacy of the Chinese people 
to be around 10 per cent. At first 
glance one is inclined to conclude 
that there is a large percentage 
of these 400,000,000 who cannot be 
reached through the printed mes- 
sage, but experience has shown 
that eventually the messages sent 
forth in the form of advertising 
have reached the masses in cases 
where there was a potential de- 
mand and the appeal was strongly 
put. 

China has been, and still is, an 
unexploited field in many lines of 
merchandising ; and trade has fol- 
lowed the lines of least resistance. 
The most spectacular advertising 


campaigns have been made to the 


masses, and the success of the 
campaigns for introducing kero- 
sene, cigarettes, and the patent 
medicine “Jin Tan” is a striking 
illustration of the efficacy of ad- 
yertising of this class. In the first 
case, the selling campaign was 
connected with a real need; in 
the second it was an appeal to 
a habit; and in the third to the 
longing of the physically unfit for 
health. 

On the other hand, these suc- 
cesses must not lead to the con- 
clusion that there is no sale in 
China for higher-priced articles. 
The popular opinion in America 
seems to be that China is a coun- 
try of slow, patient, and indus- 
trious, but always poor people. 
There is a large class of buyers in 
China who can afford to buy any- 
thing they consider necessary to 
their comfort, as well as many 
of the luxuries of life. 

In China advertising is not or- 
ganized as it is in the United 
States, nor as it is in Japan, The 


difficulties that the American ad- 
105 


vertiser will meet in initiating an 
advertising campaign are many 
and annoying to the American 
type of business man who de- 
mands results; nevertheless, a 
start has been made toward or- 
ganizing on broad and sound 
lines. The advertising value of 
the newspaper, poster, calendar, or 
any other medium depends en- 
tirely upon the class of com- 
modity advertised and the class of 
buyers it is desired to reach, so 
the rotation in which the follow- 
ing list of mediums appears must 
not be taken as an indication of 
their relative values in an adver- 
tising campaign. 


THE CHINESE PRESS HAS PECU- 
LIARITIES — 


There are thousands of news- 
papers in China, born of tem- 
porary needs, political and other- 
wise, and the early mortality 
among these- papers is large. 
There are a few that survive the 
early maladies and have reached 
a position of comparative financial 
independence. Their managers 
have established connections with 
advertisers, both local and nation- 
al, which reflect credit on their 
publications. An agency in Shang- 
hai has a list of about 200 news- 
papers published throughout China 
with whom it has established sat- 
isfactory business connections. 
These newspapers have given 
statements of circulation, of the 
class 6f people they cater to, ten- 
tative rates (fixed rates cannot 
be given in these days of soar- 
ing paper prices), and supply 
proof of publication. To-day the 
name of one of these publications 
may be the “Jin Po” and to-mor- 
row it may be called the “Tui.” or 
“Shun,” or some other “Po,” but 
it continues under the same man- 
agement as far as business deal- 
ings with the foreign advertiser 
are concerned, and its general 
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business policy remains the same. 

It is reasonably safe to do busi- 
ness with these publications, ac- 
cording to the factors of safety 
recognized in China, but the wide- 
ly known advertiser from America 
will have difficulty in establishing 
credit with the managers of these 
publications (when he finds out 
who they are), as the only means 
the Chinese manager has of learn- 
ing who is reliable among the for- 
eign firms is by experience, and 
some of his experiences with for- 
eigners have been most unsatis- 
factory. The only means of reach- 
ing these newspapers, outside of a 
slow process of building up a 
reputation with them, is to employ 
a reputable agency as go-between. 
[A list of these may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its dis- 
trict or co-operative offices by re- 
ferring to file No. 94944.] 

The Chinese newspaper has es- 
sentially a class circulation as com- 
pared with the popular newspaper 
in the United States. Circulation 
figures must be taken with a fair 
understanding of the Oriental 
propensity for ‘self-appreciation. 
The average circulation of all the 
more reliable newspapers in China 
will not exceed 3,000, but this cir- 
culation will be in the first in- 
stance to a class with a particu- 
larly high purchasing capacity. 
After the first reader finishes with 
his paper it is read by his friends, 
who often read it aloud to rela- 
tives who cannot read. In China 
there is an almost superstitious 
reverence for the printed or writ- 
ten word, and newspapers are 
often read to shreds. When it is 
finished as a newspaper it enters 
on its career as wrapping paper, 
and the more familiar characters 
are read by the partly literate. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING IN ITS 
INFANCY 


In the principal cities and espe- 
cially in the treaty ports indi- 
viduals and companies of English, 
French, Chinese, and Japanese 
nationality have erected hoardings 
which are rented to advertisers in 
much the same way that the bill- 
boards are in the United States, 
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but there is no way of arranging 
for a national billboard campaign 
as they have not come together in 
an organization. There are also 
concessions for advertising at the 
railway stations. The concessions 
on the railway lines running from 
Mukden, in Manchuria, to Peking 
and from Peking north to Kal- 
gan are leased to an English ad- 
vertising agency in Tientsin, and 
those on all the other Government 
railways are let to a French com- 
pany in Shanghai. Boards are 
erected at each important station 
and comprise a valuable addition 
to the advertising plant in China. 
The British-American Tobacco 
Company has erected hundreds of 
boards throughout China at cross- 
roads, along canals, and at other 
points where traffic is heavy, but 
these are for their own use and 
are not available to the general 
advertising public. The Japanese 
company selling Jin ‘Tan, a patent 
medicine, has made the most ef- 
fective use of privately owned bill- 
boards, and through this medium, 
and by hanging its advertisements 
in front of stores where the medi- 
cine is sold and the use of show 
cards inside, it has made General 
Jin Tan the best-known advertised 
character in China. 

The practice of sniping or put- 
ting posters on dead walls and 
unauthorized places is general 
throughout China, and some of 
the most successful advertisers 
have made this practice the hub 
of their campaigns. Practically 
every national advertiser uses it 
to some extent, as it is cheap and 
effective, especially in connection 
with folder distribution and house- 
to-house canvassing. The princi- 
pal defect is the liability of hav- 
ing the posters destroyed by the 
village rowdies, but this is often 
obviated by an arrangement with 
the local police or the leader of 
the rowdies. A cheap paper, part- 
ly glazed on one side, was obtain- 
able before the war from Europé, 
but the higher prices ruling to-day 
do not seem to have lessened the 
use of this form of advertising to 
anv apparent extent. 

There are many weekly and 
monthly Chinese publications, 
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OMAHA 


People again said in February that the World-Herald was 
their preferred medium for advertising as well as reading, 
and national Advertising Agencies as usual seconded the motion 
as far as the advertising is concerned—The statements given 
below are all from measurements made by the Haynes 
Advertising Company of Omaha, and represent the inches of 
advertising published by the three Omaha papers in February, 
1919. 


World-Herald Daily News Bee 




















ee ee Be fr 25,121 18,733 17,2621 
Automobile Display ............. 4,894 2,253% 2,903 
EE "Sh. Lowa vo bducve'eb echt 14,454 7,367 7,489 
Foreign Display 
(Without medical ads)........ 5,198 3,428 3,773% 
49,667 31,781% 31,428 
*Foreign Medical Ads........... None 5,363 4,183 
Total inches Paid Advertising.... 49,667 37,144% 35,611 
Total inches February, 1918...... 41,903 35,517 36,105 
Increases in inches....... Tike 7,764 627 Lost 


*Local Display and Classified of the other papers also include medical and finan- 
cial ads the World-Herald does not accept. 

In volume of clean, paid advertising the World-Herald led 
each of the other Omaha papers by over 60%. The World- 
Herald ranked first in amusements, autos, building material, 
business chances, clothing, department stores, educational, 
financial (omitting oil stocks, etc., which we refuse), foods, 
furniture, hardware, help wanted, hotels, miscellaneous classi- 
fications, musical, real estate and shoes. 


THE WORLD-HERALD 


February Circulation, Daily 80,335 
Sunday 70,839 


New York and Chicago Representatives: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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In February, as in January, 


The Des Moines Capital 


published a larger volume of advertis- 
ing in six issues a week than any other 
Des Moines newspaper published in 
seven issues per week. The Capitals’ 
gain for the 2 months was 175,784 lines. 


The new Sunday Capital will appear Sunday, 
April 6th. Fine’ progress is being made in 
connection with this paper, and we assure 
national advertisers that it’ will be just as 
representative in the Sunday field as the six 
day Capital is in the evening field in Des 
Moines. It will be a good newspaper from 
the first issue, and the circulation of tthe first 
‘issue will be 60,000 copies. 


’ ‘The advertising rates are the same as for the 


Daily Capital. 


The Des Moines Capital 
Lafayette Young, Publisher 


New York and Chicago Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


























some of which are most effective 
in reaching certain classes. A 
woman’s magazine published in 
Shanghai has a considerable circu- 
lation among Chinese women and 
corresponds to such magazines in 
America. The same company has 
five other weekly and monthly 
publications which go to a class 
of subscribers of a high purchas- 
ing capacity. A study of these 
periodicals and of the many other 
publications that circulate among 
other classes of Chinese will well 
reward the advertiser who is plan- 
ning a campaign in China. The 
missionaries also must not be 
omitted in considering advertising 
possibilities, as they have a more 
than ordinary knowledge of the 
use and value of western manu- 
factures. 


THE USE OF THE MAILS IN CHINA 


Department stores and medicine 


companies have made good use of 
the mails in presenting their wares 
to the Chinese. An arrangement 
can be made with the Post Office 
Department for the delivery of a 
circular or other light advertising 
matter with each letter. This is 
generally done by covering small 
districts, but it has been done in 
a large way at a surprisingly small 
cost to the advertiser and with 
good results. There are several 
very large and well classified mail- 
ing lists owned by foreign firms, 
but only one of these is available 
to the general advertiser. This has 
approximately 200,000 names clas- 
sified by districts or by occupation, 
and there is one particularly fine 
list that covers a considerable part 
of the dealers in drugs in China. 
One feature of the post office 
regulations that is probably pecu- 
liar to China is the custom of de- 
livering the mail matter to the 
house whether the addressee has 
moved or not. This is not so se- 
rious as it would seem, as the Chi- 
nese seldom abandon the place of 
their birth, and if they do, some 
one of similar social standing 
moves in. 

The use of calendars is one of 
the most-favored forms of adver- 
tising in China, as the calendar is 
a most important thing in the life 
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of every Chinese. He regulates his 
life by the sun, moon, and stars, 
and never enters upon an impor- 
tant negotiation or journey with- 
out a careful consideration of 
omens and signs. Most advertis- 
ers issue a calendar, and some 
who never advertise in any other 
way put out the most elaborate 
designs. They are highly treas- 
ured by the recipients and a fegu- 
lar trade in them is maintained. 
When the calendars are issued 
there is a general rush for them 
by merchants; clerks, and coolies, 
who turn them over to the dealers 
for a consideration; but as a rule 
there is only a half-hearted at- 
tempt on the part of business 
houses to get these calendars into 
proper hands, as the best an ad- 
vertiser can wish for is that his 
advertisement will be bought and 
paid for. In the Chinese cities you 
will see displays of dealers in ca- 
lendars on walls and in alleys 
where the dealers do a good busi- 
ness at profitable prices. One ca- 
lendar issued by an insurance com- 
pany in Shanghai and costing a 
little over $1 Mexican sold for 
$2.50 Mexican in the shops, and 
was in good demand at that. As 
in all advertising to the Chinese, 
the greatest care should be taken 
in design and wording, though 
this branch of advertising effort 
has received the least attention 
from the Western concerns. 

Folders, booklets, samples, and 
other advertising matter are often 
distributed not only in the cities 
but in the country towns. Rather 
than house-to-house, this is more 
appropriately called shop-to-shop 
distribution. It is expensive un- 
less done in a large way and in 
close connection with a sales cam- 
paign. An advertising agency has 
worked out a plan for such distri- 
bution in Tientsin, whereby the 
shop signs for the advertising 
matter in a book with his 
company’s stamp or chop. While 
this system is slower than the 
usual one, it is more impressive 
with the Chinese and provides ab- 
solute proof of distribution. 

The British-American Tobacco 
Co. has pioneered many of the 
problems of advertising in China, 
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and orfe of the most remarkable 
of its means of reaching the pub- 
lic is the way it has trained the 
dealers to arrange their stock 
neatly and to make attractive 
window displays. One traveling 
through China can easily distin- 
guish the British-American ciga- 
rette shops from others by this 
one feature. Before the war the 
German manufacturers of a denti- 
frice did some good work along 
the line of window display. Na- 
turally this development has been 
under the direct supervision of 
foreigners, and, if it is to assume 
any proportions, involves a large 
staff as only concerns like the to- 
bacco, medicine, and oil companies 
have available. 

The subject of foreign press has 
been reserved for the last because 
it is desired to leave a vivid im- 
pression of its importance. The 
value of the foreign press as an 
advertising medium for the rank 
and file of the Chinese public de- 
pends largely upon the enormous 
influence the missionaries exercise 
in the land. Each one is the cen- 
tre from which Western civiliza- 
tion radiates. If the Chinese 
does not respect the missionary’s 
religion he does respect his clean 
and self-sacrificing life and 
the missionary, generally, is 
among the most highly placed 
men in his district. He is usually 
the personal friend of the Taotai 
(the high district official) and his 
position as an educator or physi- 
cian places him high in the social 
scale. Outside of treaty ports, the 
missionaries constitute the most 
considerable number of subscrib- 
ers to the foreign press. The local 
English-reading Chinese call and 
ask to see the papers giving news 
that never reaches them through 
the native press. 

Practically all of the higher 
officials in Peking, and in the 
Province, have translations made 
from the foreign press and the 
rapidly growing number of Eng- 
lish-speaking Chinese throughout 
the land occasionally look over 
these papers and are often more 
interested in the advertisements of 
Western manufactures than in the 
news columns. 
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More On Saturday Selling 


Tue Wetcu Grape Juice Compa 

Westrietp, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

“What shall salesmen do on Satur. 
days?” will probably never be com. 
pletely answered. here are fifty-two 
more working days in the year for the 
salesman who uses his Saturdays, ap 
proximately one-sixth more time in 
which to exert earning power. I have 
made it a point not to let salesmen for. 
get this, but have never found a uni- 
versal rule to give them as to how to 
put in their time. That is up to each 
individual salesman. As _ regards this 
matter, salesmen naturally fall into 
four groups: city men, country men, 
men new to their territories, and men 
long established in their territories, 

City men who have been long on 
their territories have often kept them- 
selves busy Saturdays making call-backs 
by special appointment on customers 
whom they know well. In the active 
consuming season these same men have 
done valuable work in dressing win- 
dows Saturdays. Some dealers object 
to have them fussing around the store 
on their busy day, but many are willing 
to put up with an hour’s inconvenience 
to have a fresh window display in over 
the week-end. Both old and new city 
men always have an accumulation of 
details—complaints, adjustments, spe- 
cial services to perform for customers, 
freight matters—that consume time and 
can just as well be cleared up on Sat- 
urday as on other days. 

The country man is not so favorabl 
situated, but neither does he meet wi 
the resistance in making Saturday calls 
that the city man encounters. Many 
small towns can be worked as well Sat- 
urday as other days. It is in the sm 
town with a “back-country” from which 
the people come to do their trading on 
Saturday, that he meets his most diffi- 
cult problem. Careful routing is the 
best safeguard of his time on Saturday. 

A. E. PHrttips, 





Old British Condiment Manu- 
facturers Unite 


An agreement has been entered into 
between the British firms of Crosse 
Blackwell, James Keiller & Son, Ltd, 
and E. Lazenby & Son, Ltd., makers 
of jam, marmalade, pickles, sauces 
potted meats, for administrative co 
operation and co-operation in produc 
tion both for the home market and for 


Wer p ih: 
hile each company will retain its 
individuality and continue to mam 
ture its own specialties independently, 
the capital of Crosse & Blackwell is to 
be largely increased, so that it may 
acquire a controlling interest in 
other two aa. There is to be aa 
interchange of directors a 

The business of Crosse & Blackwell 
was founded in -1706, the Lazenby 
company ed busi in 1776, 
while the Keiller concern is a mere 
youngster in the field, having been ¢* 
tablished only 122 years ago. 
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RELY ON THIS LABEL AND THESE DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR YOUR SUPPLY OF 
Alexander-Holden Paper Co., Inc. 
New York City 
The Alling & Cory Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Paper Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 
R, P, Andrews Paper Co., York, Pa. 
Bay State Paper Co., Boston, Mass. 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Beekman Paper & Card Co, 
New York City 
Blade Printing & Paper Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 
Blake, McFall Co., 
Portland, Oregor. 
The E, A. Bouer Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, III. 
John Carter & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Central Card & Paper Co., 
New York City 
Clement & Stockwell, 
New York City 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Donaldson Paper Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
J. & F. B, Garrett Co., 
Syracuse, N, Y. 
John W, Graham & Co., 
Spokane, Wash, 


“DOVE MILL” BRISTOLS 
J. P..Heilbronn Co,, Manila, P, I. 
Highland Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass, 
Hudson Valley Paper Company, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Leader Card Works, Waukegan, III, 
Manhattan Card and Paper Co., 
New York City 
Marshall Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 


John Martin Paper Co., 
Winnipeg, Canada 


John Martin Paper Co., 
Calgary, Canada 


John Martin Paper Co., 
Edmonton, Canada 
Matthias & Freeman Paper Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Milton Paper Co,, New York City 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co, 
Chicago, 111. 
Peyton Paper Co., Duiuth, Minn. 
Pratt Paper Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Paper House of New England, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Reliable Paper & Card Co., Inc. 
New York City 


Richmond Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 
The Seymour Co., New York City 
Sloan Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga, 


Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., 

Spokane, Wash. 
Stone and Andrew, Boston, Mass, 
Troy Paper Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Union Card & Paper Co., 

New York City 
Whiting- Patterson Co., 

New York City 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co., 

St. Paul, Minn, 


George W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Two GREAT WAR FOODS 


Worth-while recipes on every package 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


C. E. MARTIN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ACME PACKING COMPANY 


“A copy of System is always on my desk. I: has 
been of great assistance to me in my work. I 
secure a great deal of valuable information from 
System which I find I can utilize to advantage 
in my business. And I think this also applies 
to the department heads of our business.” 


GQEMartiKy 


NUMBER CLX in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 





















































The Trial Order via International 
Parcel Post 


And Its Use as an Entering Wedge in Overseas Markets 


NE of the surprises of the re- 

cent conferences between the 
oficials of the United States 
Post Office Department and lead- 
ing American exporters was the 
revelation of the extent to which 
the latter interests rely upon the 
international parcel post for 
sampling and the filling of trial 
orders, 

The point was made that only 
through possession of the best 
possible facilities for the dis- 
patch of shipments by parcel post 
may American firms attain full 
advantage of the demand created 
abroad through the chance cir- 
culation of American magazines 
and periodicals carrying adver- 
tisements intended primarily for 
domestic appeal. It was ex- 
plained that the foreign prospect 
who is thus a by-product of ad- 
vertising that was obviously not 
intended for his consumption will, 
at best, risk only a trial order. 
Upon the promptness and accuracy 
with which such an experimental 
order is filled will depend the 
repeats. 

It is because of the high esti- 
mate placed upon the trial order 
as an entering wedge that the ex- 
porters urged not only the in- 
crease in the international parcel 
weight limit from eleven to 
twenty pounds, but the extension 
of the United States parcel post 


to countries not now reached or . 


not reached direct. Great Britain 
lists 191 countries, colonies and 
overseas groups as open to her 
exporters by parcel post in con- 
trast to eighty-six such countries 
and groups open to firms in the 
United States. A prominent ad- 
vertiser stated that his firm re- 
cently accepted a “trial order,” 
involving an amount of several 
. hundred dollars from Tunis, only 
to discover that the goods must be 
sent by regular first-class letter 
post. Transportation cost 50 per 


cent of the value of the order, 
115 


compelling the firm to decline the 
larger order that was forthcom- 
ing when the trial order gave 
satisfaction. 

When the United States Gov- 
ernment recently concluded ar- 
rangements with Siam for an in- 
terchange of parcel post, the ex- 
tension of facilities did not seem 
to arouse especial enthusiasm in 
American business circles. One 
business man who attended the 
recent conferences in Washington 
related, however, that. for more 
than ten years past a large num- 
ber of American medical mis- 
sionaries stationed in Siam have 
been vainly endeavoring to find 
some satisfactory means of ob- 
taining shipments of goods from 
the United States with reasonable 
promptness. A commercial trav- 
eler who recently returned from 
India related how he had: cabled 
trial orders to the factory, only 
to see his prospective trade re- 
main in British hands when it was 
found to be impracticable to ship 
by parcel post from the United 
States to India. He discovered 
later that he could have sent his 
goods by fast freight to Hong 
Kong and there remailed to India, 
but the line of goods involved— 
carbon papers and ribbons—is one 
that requires prompt action in the 
execution of small orders, and the 
representative is dubious whether 
even this expedient would have 
served to win and hold the trade. 

The extra detail and expense 
imposed by even the best of the 
roundabout methods of parcel 
post delivery are illustrated by the 
experience of another American 
firm which is called upon to sub- 
mit samples and send trial orders 
extensively to British India, Cey- 
lon, Burma, Federated Malay 
States, Straits Settlements, etc. 
This concern, fortunately, has a 
branch office in Shanghai. Under 
domestic parcel post conditions, 
fifty pounds of merchandise may 
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be sent to the United States Pos- 
tal Agency at Shanghai. Accord- 
ingly, the trial orders and samples 
are sent in fifty-pound packages 
to the Chinese port and the ship- 
ments are there broken up and 
placed in the British parcel post. 

While the firms that rely upon 
the international parcel post for 
the distribution of trial orders 
and samples would prefer an ar- 
rangement whereby there might 
be dispatched to all countries 
parcels weighing up to twenty 
pounds—which is now the limit 
to Ecuador, Mexico, the Re- 
public of Panama and Salvador— 
they at least want no exceptions 
to the eleven-pound weight for 
a single package. A number of 
business men have told the postal 
officials that the limit of four 
pounds six ounces, such as is ap- 
plicable under the separate parcel 
post conventions with Canada 
and Cuba, allows the transmission 
of trial orders in the case of only 
a very few classes of articles. 
The Cuban situation which, as has 
been pointed out in PriNnTERs’ 
INK, partially closes one of the 
best markets for American adver- 
tised goods, is receiving the so- 
licitous attention of the United 
States Government officials, but 
. there is scant prospect that there 
will be an open door in Cuba for 
parcel post shipments from this 
country unless Congress will, by 
way of reciprocity, repeal the law 
prohibiting the importation into 
this country of less than three 
thousand cigars or cigarettes in a 
single package. 

A flood of demands recently 
upon the Post Office Department 
for the re-establishment of the 
parcel post between the. United 
States and Chile has revealed 
how serviceable is the postal 
package service as a sampling and 
trial order medium in Latin 
America. It is stated that dealers 
in many of the South American 
Cities are susceptible to Ameri- 
can-made mechanical specialties, 
such as stropping machines, talk- 
ing machine record cleaners, etc. 
But almost invariably they insist 
upon trying out local demand by 
means of a small order. The 
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parcel post will readily accom. 
modate a good-size trial order of 
small goods, and it is the logical 
medium, since landing - charges 
and other incidentals run up the 
cost of express service, whereas 
there are countries which rigidly 
prohibit the importation of mer- 
chandise by first-class post. Given 
this dependency on the parcel post 
it will be seen that there is down- 
right interference with trade pro- 
motion when the service is inter- 
rupted, as in the case of Chile 
or where there is total lack of 
parcel post service, as in the case 
of Paraguay. 

It is the feeling at Washing- 
ton that the influences resulting 
from the war may operate to 
open to our parcel post service 
certain countries that have hereto- 
fore been closed; notably: Persia, 
Serbia, Turkey and the Union of 
South Africa. In the case of 
Switzerland an effort is already 
under way to effect an arrange- 
ment whereby parcél post sacks 
for Switzerland may be trans- 
mitted across French territory. 

One very’ important problem to 
which the United States Govern- 
ment, in co-operation with a spe- 
cial committee of exporters, is 
now addressing itself is that of 
securing the removal of hamper- 
ing restrictions and _ regulations 
that in certain foreign countries 
interfere with the admission of 
parcel post packages carrying 
samples or trial orders. The 
heavy customs clearance charges 
in Argentina may be cited as an 
example of the obstacles referred 
to. As a solution for this par- 
ticular difficulcy the American au- 
thorities are now endeavoring to 
persuade the Government of Ar- 
gentina to admit to entry under 
a single customs declaration sev- 
eral parcels, so that trial orders 
will not be attended by prohibi- 
tive expense. American manufac- 
turers have recently recommended 
to'the Post Office Department that 
the outside wrappers of all parcel 
post packages for foreign mailing 
be sealed. It is urged that this 
would do much to prevent pilfer- 
age which is reported to be espe 
cially prevalent. 
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A new location for the 


u3 (ris 


local foreign advertising, coupled with in- 
creased demands for our SERVICE, made 
it necessary for us to take larger space to 
accommodate our expanding organization. 


On March 8th we moved to 


277 Broadway, New York City 


(Telephone, Worth 5772) 


Within 10 minutes of 80 per cent of the 
New York exporters and manufacturers in- 
terested in local foreign advertising. 
Within 20 minutes of the leading domestic 
advertising agencies with whom we cooper- 
ate; thus making it possible for them to 
offer their clients the same high standard 
of SERVICE in local foreign advertising 
as rendered in domestic campaigns. 


Our Service Includes:-—. 


Study of foreign markets. 

Selection of local foreign media, based 
upon personal investigation and authentic 
knowledge. 

Placing the advertising. Careful prepara- 
tion of copy, layouts, cuts and translations. 
Handling of all burdensome details. 

In short, a really complete SERVICE to 
assist in making your local foreign cam- 
paign a success. 


Wire - Write - ’Phone - Call 





EXCLUSIVELY FOREIGN ADVERTISING 





A deeper interest in foreign markets and, 
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Popular 
Science 


Founded MONTHLY /872 
























To the farthermost corners of the 
world Popular Science Monthly 
finds its way, and is sold regularly 
on the newsstands in all these out 


of the way places: 
















Straits Settlements . . 143 Japan ...... 265 
ALS 1884 Shanghai ..... 34 
SI si a a 29 MalayFederatedStates 9% 
New Zealand . . . .- 490 Hawaii. ..... 346 
Philippine Islands . . 282 China ...... 61 


In fact, it is for sale on the big 
newsstands of every principal city 
throughout the world. 


The printing order for March was $14,000 copies. 


ADCO 25 


_— 



























Metal Lath Manufacturers Aim to 
Popularize Their Product 


Strong Educational Campaign to Explain Advantages of Metal Lath 


AKING advantage of the 
awakened interest in build- 
ing and construction, the Associ- 
ated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, have commenced a cam- 
paign to explain the fire resist- 
ing qualities and comparative in- 
expensiveness of metal lath con- 
struction. Advertisements are 
already appearing in national pub- 
lications which will be materially 

increased about May 1. 

“Metal lath is not in any sense 
a new product,” said Zenas W. 
Carter, until March 1 commis- 
sioner of the association, “al- 
though it has never been exten- 
sively or consecutively advertised. 
The tremendous strides forward 
which it has made and the invalu- 
able record of efficienty which it 
has made in the past thirty years 
are not generally known. 

“Our investigations through 
personal visits and inquiries con- 
vinced us that -an extended 
amount of advertising was need- 
ed to emphasize the fact that 
metal lath is in every way superi- 
or to the old form of wood lath 
for exterior construction and will 
enable a home-owner or a manu- 
facturer to secure a fire resistive 
building at no greater cost than 
if wood were used.” 

Backing up this publicity of a 
national character, each individu- 
al manufacturer is increasing his 
volume of advertising in the tech- 
nical publications. Manufacturers 
of metal lath have also worked 
out a means of connecting up the 
jobber, dealer and contractor with 
the campaign. 

_From the office of the commis- 
sioner, the Association is sending 
out each month a copy of the ad- 
vertisement which is to appear in 
the next issue. The list of names 
aggregates approximately 7,000. 
This list is made up of architects, 
engineers, and officials of large 
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companies interested in industrial 
housing, the secretaries of all the 
plasterers’ and cement finishers’ 
unions; and the metal lath work- 
ers’ unions. In addition, these 
monthly folders are mailed to 
specially selected lists of dealers 


and jobbers distributing metal 
lath. 
INQUIRIES GIVEN SYSTEMATIC 


FOLLOW-UP 


“To those who make inquiry in 
answer to our advertising, either 
in the national, technical or fol- 
der campaign,” Mr. Carter relat- 
ed to Printers’? INK before he 
resigned to become associated 
with the newly-organized Materi- 
al Handling Machinery Manufac- 
turers’. Association, “we are send- 
ing a booklet entitled ‘Home 
Building for Permanence _and 
Safety.’ In addition, if the per- 
son who makes the inquiry is an 
architect, an engineer or someone 
interested in industrial housing, 
we forward them a copy of our 
board-cover 32-page book 8% by 
11 size, entitled, ‘As a Man Liv- 
eth.’ 

“This book has already had an 
extensive circulation as a result 
of some direct publicity we car- 
ried out several months ago, our 
distributing plan being based on 
the determination to send no one 
a copy of this book unless they 
write on their letterhead for it. 

“When I tell you that we had 
immediately on mailing our first 
advertising an inquiry request to- 
taling over 2,500 names out of 
a 6,000 list circulation, you will 
realize that we developed this 
book at a time when the subject 
of industrial housing was distinct- 
ly a live issue. 

“Our total distribution of the 
book to date, including copies fur- 
nished to manufacturers to be 
sent to their dealers, has been 
about 8,000 copies. This book, 
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including the package in which it 
was mailed and the postage, all 
art work, printing, binding, etc., 
has aggregated a net cost of ap- 
proximately 56 cents per copy. 

“It may interest your readers 
to know that several direct orders 
came from the Government from 
industrial housing. groups as a 
result of this promotion work and 
that the manufacturers of metal 
lath all agree that the book, ‘As a 
Man Liveth,’ has been one of the 
most effective promotion | plans 
they have ever developed in the 
seven years of co-operative pub- 
licity they have experienced.” 

The members of the Advertis- 
ing Council, who are in charge 
of all advertising promotion 
work in co-operation with the 
commissioner’s office are: 

R. M. Nicholson, Berger Man- 
ufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio; W. 
G. Hurlbert, president, Bostwick 
Steel Lath Co:, Niles, Ohio; C. 
M. Stewart, Consolidated Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Braddock, Pa.; 
L. F. Hussey, General Fireproof- 
ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio ; Chas. 
L. Atwood, Milwaukee Corrugat- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss 
E. Drage Browne, Northwestern 
Expanded Metal Co., Chicago, 
Ii; L. J. Rouleau, Penn Metal 
Co., Boston, Mass.; I. A. Thomas, 
president, Sykes Metal Lath & 
Roofing Co., Niles, Ohio; S. M. 
Fechheimer, Truscon Steel Co., 
Detroit, Mich., and W. W. Gal- 


breath, president, Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


In addition to the advértising 
which the Advertising Council is 
doing, the Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers in their co-opera- 
tive campaign have organized 
Metal Lath Bureaus of Statistics 
in all of. the larger distributing 
centres of the United States. and 
these Bureaus, composed of the 
local men. interested in the stor- 
age and ‘sale of metal lath, have 
co-operated extensively with the 
Association in securing data and 
facts covering conditions in the 
local fields and in the dissemina- 
tion and distribution of data 
gathered so that what might be 
gathered in Philadelphia would be 
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available in Los Angeles, and they 
have also co-operated in the col- 
lection of lists and the distribu- 
tion of the direct advertising. 


Which One? 


e March 3, 1919, 
Editor of Printers Ink: 

_For offering one of the followi 
Pieces of copy a man was discharged 
without notice; the other was substi- 
tuted and run. This copy was to be 
used as an introductory for an adver- 
tisement_ announcing the final wind-up 
of the February Sale of Furniture. 

I would like to see an impartial dis- 
cussion of the merits of both pieces of 
copy. 

“0 COPY A 

(Head) “Three More Days of this 

Great Furniture Sale 

“To-day marks our entrance upon the 
final phase of this unprecedented Sale. 
Prices have been cut to a minimum, 
the volume of business has been tre- 
mendous, yet these concluding . days 
will excel in values and variety of 
goods offered. 

“Inevitably, the heavy selling of the 
past three weeks has brought about an 
accumulation of odd pieces and incom- 


plete suites. Also, there are many 
complete suites of ‘which we have but 
a few, frequently only ;one—suites 


that we cannot duplicate. 

“And on all this substantially large, 
varied and interesting stock, final re- 
ductions have been made; reductions 
that bring it in many cases below 
wholesale cost; in every case, far undér 
general retail prices. And every suite 
and piece bears the name————————-, 
a guarantee of sound construction, cor- 
rect design and durability.” 

COPY B 
Same Head. 

“Only Three More Days of this Tre- 
mendous February sale of better class 
furniture and house furnishings at 
present prices. You lovers of beautiful 
and artistic furniture must act at once 


if you would take advantage of_ this 
great opportunity. Next week will be 
too late. 


“Only Three More Days, and here 
are six acres of beautiful furniture of 
the better kind at prices made possible 
only by- our inexpensive Jocation—all 
awaiting your selection. Six acres of 
furniture so artistic as to suit the most 
palatial home, yet with honest worth 
and sturdy strength built into every 
inch of it. 

“Only Three More Days of oppor- 
tunity—of opportunity to select. your 
furniture from the spacious floors of 
the greatest furniture house in Amer- 
ica, at prices which are beyond com- 
petition—opportunity to view the finest 
display of artistic furniture in Amer- 
ica and make your selections at great- 
est possible savings to you.” 

This house caters to wealthy people, 
but gets plenty of the average trade. 
f you should care to discuss this in 
Printers’ Ink, don’t spare the rod— 
but omit the address. 

. R. B. S. 
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The Biggest 


issue In amount of 
advertising of any 
month in the fifty 


years’ history of [he 


Delineator 


is May, 1919, which 


shows over last May a 


667 Gain 
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Kalamazoo-— 


the heart of the paper making in- 
dustry, is the home of Bermingham 
& Prosser Co. 


Raw materials, skilled help, 
proper power and other facilities— 
all the elements that go into paper. 
making are here concentrated. 


As for shipping facilities— 
Kalamazoo is particularly 
advantageous. It enables us 
to serve Eastern and Western 
advertisers with equal dispatch. 


SERVICE, though an overworked 
word, is one we like to use, 
because it really expresses a 
distinguishing feature of this house. 


What can we do for you in the 
way of samples, dummies or 


quotations on your requirements’ 


Please communicate with nearest branch 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


Coated, Book and Offset Papers for 
Mail-Order, Process and Quality Work 


KALAMAZOO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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What the 


Farmer Is Doing With 
His Money 


An Inquiry Reveals the Sort of Purchases He Is Making with His 
Larger Income 


A! the suggestion of a promi- 
nent national advertiser, a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK last 
week put to a dozen carefully- 
selected officials of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture the question: “What is the 
farmer doing with his money ?”— 
meaning, of course, for what is 
the average rural resident spend- 
ing any increased income that has 
come to him during the past few 
years, 

In an effort to get close-to-the- 
soil information, answers to this 
question were sought from two 
classes of officials. ‘ 

One was made up of nomadic 
executives who have recently re- 
turned to Washington from ex- 
tended tours of the farming dis- 
tricts. The other comprises the 
officials over whose desks pass, 
day in and day out, the reports 
from the thousands of county 
agents who are the non-commis- 
sioned officers of Uncle Sam's 
agricultural organization. 

In verdict, the two contingents 
were in substantial agreement. 

The almost unanimous report 
made to Printers’ INK was to the 
effect that, as a rule, the farmers 
who have enjoyed exceptional 
prosperity as a result of the war 
have taken their reward in the 
form of the conveniences of life 
rather than the luxuries. It is 
asserted that there has not been 
in the most prosperous farming 


community any parallel to the in- - 


dulgence in luxuries that was re- 
ported from every centre of mu- 
nitions manufacture and _ ship- 
building. Even the growing lik- 
ing of the farmers for passenger 
automobiles showed, it is claimed, 
no quickened development during 
the war period. 

_ That the farmers who have ‘en- 
joyed unusual prosperity have 
translated that prosperity into 


buying power as they went along 
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is pretty well agreed by the Fed- 
eral observers. There may be in 
rural districts, as in urban comm- 
munities, a backed-up demand of 
certain kinds, but the opinion was 
everywhere expressed that there 
is no backed-up spending power 
in the sense that there are any 
considerable number of farmers 
who have hoarded their war win- 
nings in order to be able to spend 
at their leisure. Pursuing this 
angle of the subject the inter- 
viewer was told that even if 
farmers are assured $2.26 wheat 
this year, and cotton growers get 
the 30 cents for which they are 
holding out, the pace of farm 
spending in 1919 and the early 
part of 1920 need not be expected 
to be in advance of the gait of 
purchase in the cities and towns. 


CONVENIENCES BEING SECURED 


Asked to particularize as to just 
where the farmer’s money has 
gone the specialists at the Depart- 
ment enumerated outgo in quar- 
ters as follows: (1) cancellation 
of mortgages and other . pay- 
ments of long-standing obliga- 
tions; (2) erection of new farm 
buildings; (3) purchase of labor- 
saving machinery, notably facili- 
ties for power farming; (4) in- 
vestment in household conve- 
niences and modern improvements 
that operate to increase the com- 
fort of the farm family and raise 
the standard of living. Trailing 
these marked trends in spending, 
there is reported a spotty . dis- 
position to invest in musical in- 
struments and the indulgences 
that many persons account semi- 
luxuries, but this disposition has 
been, in the case of the rural 
population, so subordinate as not 
to be worthy of classification 
with the main manifestations. 

The interviewer was told that 
the activity in the erection of new 
buildings on the farms has a 
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meaning quite distinct from the 
instinctive ambition of the citizen 
who is making money to spend 
for a more spacious Or more pre- 
tentious place of abode. The 
building boom on the farms is the 
outgrowth of recent changes in 
farming conditions. New policies 
in* farming have made necessary 
the provision of more numerous 
outbuildings. 

In the South, where diversified 
farming is, fortunately, replacing 
sole reliance upon cotton, the 
farmer needs new buildings to ac- 
commodate the agricultural plant 
—silos, for’ example. A _ goodly 
share of the ready cash that has 
come into the hands of. Southern 
farmers in recent times has gone 
for mules, and the arrival of the 
additional mules explains the new 
barns that are to be seen on many 
farms below the Mason and Dixon 


in this connection the pressure for 
building investment that has been 
applied by the increase in the use 
of the more costly types of farm 
machinery. The farmer who was 
wont to allow his plow or old- 
time mower to rust in the fence 
corner feels compelled to provide 
some sort of adequate shelter for 


the tractor that has cost him 
$1,000, more or less. 
The building spurt here re- 


ferred to was confined, it will be 
understood, to the interval after 
the world war put the prices of 
American farm products on the 
ascending scale, but before this 
country entered the war. The 
virtual embargo on building opera- 
tions that was imposed after the 
United. States was placed on a 
war basis affected the farming 
community no less than other 
communities. .It was just here 
that most of the authorities con- 
sulted made their frankest ac- 
knowledgment of the existence of 
backed-up demand. It was pre- 
dicted that the future is bound to 
see marked and widespread ac- 
tivity in new building construc- 
tion on the farms. The improve- 


ment in the borrowing facilities 
of the farmers, thanks to the ope- 
rations of the Farm Loan Banks 
and other 


new machinery for 


Again, there’ was instanced - 


financing the farmers, is counted 
upon to render this possible eyen 
if farmers have no held-®ver syr. 
plus from the war period to meet 
the bills. 

Specialists in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry emphasized that 
farmers are bound to spend 
heavily for fertilizer. Many of 
the farmers have, it was indi- 
cated, impoverished their land 
under stress of war-time produc. 
tion and they will desire to bring 
about restoration as soon as the 
potash situation allows the fer- 
tilizer market to get back to some- 
thing approaching normal. The 
thought was also expressed that 
the object lessons of the past few 
years have proven a revelation to 
farmers in the demonstration of 
the value of scientific farm drain- 
age and there is foreseen a more 
liberal investment for explosives, 
tile and all the other essentials of 
farm drainage. 


SAVING MACHINERY WO 
LONGER A LUXURY 


LABOR 


That a considerable portion of 
the farmer’s latter-day income has 
gone for the purchase of m- 
proved farm machinery was the 
unanimous verdict at Washing 
ton, and it was added that ths 
buying is bound to continue. The 
farmer, according to comment is 
this quarter, may emulate his city 
cousin in holding off on the pur- 
chase of wearing apparel if he 
believes that prices will fall, but 
he. will continue to go the limit 
in the purchase of labor-savimg 
machinery because he must. The 
farmers are becoming reconciled 
to the fact that there will be 2 
stampede to the farms on the patt 
of returned soldiers, for all the 
encouragement that is given. The 
help that farming “reserves” and 
Boy Scout. organizations and a 
the rest gave last summer wa 
well-intentioned and it was 
come, but it was a drop m 
bucket of necessity. For th 
farmer the labor problem wil 
henceforth be more. acute tha 
ever, and his only salvation 
in recourse to power farming. 

It is no half-hearted transior 
mation either that is 
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To the yee and National 
Advertisers placing business in 


the Florida Times-Union last 


month— 
E THANK YOU for having helped us 


break all previous records on National Ad- 
vertising carried in our columns in any one month 
during our fifty-three years of business. 
We have for years enjoyed the distinction of carry- 
ing a very much heavier volume of National advertis- 


ing than that carried by any other newspaper in the 
Southeast. 


During February, the shortest month of the year, 
we carried 213,500 lines of National Advertising. 
We thank you! 


THE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION, 
W. A. Elliott, Business Manager. 


Total advertising for February, 1919.......... 667,751 lines 
Total advertising first two months 1919......... 1,299,784 lines 





RECORD FOR 1918. 


ey Me. UES i oa eee 4,187,053 
Mc a gd = 1,338,974 
SS oe ah. ads cee abl f's 1,566,632 

ee ghee 2S, Soot! eee 7,092,659 


THOSE WHO DID NOT place business with 


us last month will find it to their advantage to talk 
to those who did. 


NOTE—In addition to reaching the busy, prosperous people of Jacksonville and Florida. 
at this season of the year your message goes before thousands of the best people of 
America, now at Florida’s wonderful winter resorts. Perhaps there-are many ef them 
interested in your message whom you have been unable to reach at théfr homes. 


The Florida Times-Union 


Benjamin & Kentnor, Jacksonville, Florida. 


New York-Chicago. 











——————— 
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He saved $73.14 by not using 





Old Hampshire Bond 


—but he lost hundreds and hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of the character and distinction 
which his firm's crisp, dignified correspon. 
dence had built up in the minds of his 


customers ; 


—and he put a handicap on every one of his 
salesmen, who now have to overcome the 
impression which his cheap-looking letters 
created. 


dsH\ampshiveiond 


The standard paper for business stationery 


a business paper of distinction that carries an 
impression of good taste, solidity, strength. 
Use it for your letterheads—and knowYthat 
they're above criticism. 


“Better Business Letters” 


This is the title of an interesting and 
valuable book on business correspondence 
that we will send you free of charge, if 
you will write for it on your letterhead. 


Old Hampshire Stationery 


A writing paper of character for every social and formal 
need. Boxed in a number of distinctive sizes, tints and 
textures for men and women. Ask your stationer— 
or write for samples. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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place. PRINTERS’ INK was told 
that many farmers are coming to 
think exclusively in terms of gas 
power on the farms and, suiting 
action to the thought, are dispos- 
ing of all or practically all, of 
their work horses. This is the 
explanation of the very consider- 
able demand for trucks and 
trailers that has suddenly sprung 
up in the farm market and that 
may one day overtake tractor de- 
mand. Equally significant, is the 
circumstance that during the past 
year or two, small farmers who 
formerly employed only one hired 
man in each instance and who lost 
the man to the Army or to high- 
ly paid industry have purchased 
milking machines such as, in the 
recent past, were accounted a 
“buy” justified only in the case of 
the dairy farm. 

Investment for household con- 
venience and modern improve- 
ments as above enumerated as 
one of the favored outlets for the 
farmers’ money represents a wide 
range. It encompasses not merely 
the washing machines, the fireless 
cookers and the bread-mixers that 
lighten household labor, but it 
strikes deeper to the very funda- 
mentals of rural life. As a re- 
ward for the arduous labors of 
the past half decade, thousands of 
farmers have replaced the old- 
time stoves with modern heating 
plants. In like measure there has 
been adoption of modern plants 
for supplying water under pres- 
sure, which has opened a market 
for hot water heaters and all 
manner of plumbing specialties. 
The installation of home lighting 
outfits has followed as a logical 
sequel in localities where connec- 
tion could not be made with trans- 
mission lines that open to the 
rural household all the resources 
of modern electrical appliances. 

One of Uncle Sam’s county 
agents, who has the advertiser’s 
practical viewpoint by reason of 
past experience as a publisher in 
Texas, hints at an interesting 
psychology in connection with 
current and prospective demand 
for modern improvements and 
conveniences on the farms. He 
figures that new currents of 


thought and action may spring 
from the farm operating condi- 
tions of the past two years. Under 
war-time conditions not only has 
the farmer been obliged to work 
longer hours than ever, but in 
order to save the crops, his wife 
and daughters have, in the aver- 
age case, gone into the fields and 
taken the places of the sons who 
have been drafted and the hired 
hands and the tenant farmers 
who have deserted for one reason 
or another. On many a farm 
there has been attained a degree 
of self-sufficiency not approached 
since pioneer days. 

Just what the future holds with 
respect to feminine responsibility 
for farm operation cannot be ap- 
praised until more is known of 
the future of the farm labor prob- 
lem. However, this authority, 
who, by the way, owns and 
operates a farm in Ohio, has a 
very interesting theory to the ef- 
fect that no longer can the farmer 
regard the mechanical aid as a sop 
to be grudgingly granted in order 
to “keep the girls on the farm.” 
Henceforth, the farmer’s help- 
mate, no less than the farmer 
himself, will be enabled to get 
through the day’s work only if 
she has the assistance of every 
step-saver that can be summoned 
to service. 

Almost all the officials spoke of 
the significance of the recent lean- 
ings on the part of farmers to- 
ward co-operative buying. They 
likewise pointed out the  sig- 
nificance of the increase in the 
proportion of purchases for cash. 
The writer was shown reports 
from county agents in erstwhile 
non-progressive sections of the 
South who estimated that more 
than 50 per cent of the farmers 
in their territories are now do- 
ing all their buying on a+ cash 
basis. 


Miller With Ed. V. Price Co. 


Fred W. Miller, formerly advertising 
director of L. S. Donaldson & Co., 
Minneapolis, and who recently did some 
special work for Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co., Chicago, is now associated with 
Ed. V. Price & Co., Chicago, wholesale 
tailors, as advertising manager. 











Shoe Repair “Chain” Advertises 


Concern Operating in Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, Sees Big Market 
> Possibilities 


P to the present time there 

has been very little advertis- 
ing activity shown among cob- 
lers and shoe repair houses, these 
concerns in the past depending on 
neighborhood, transient and shoe 
store business entirely for vol- 
ume. However, a new concern 
has come into the field, which be- 
lieves in advertising, and this 
concern is getting business and a 
considerable amount of it. 








You Don't Have To Go 
To Bed While Your Shoes 
Are Being Repaired 


4-time “cobbler” is past—when you 
to-é and got them beck some 










oy expert work- 
bie we to “RE- 
aewith quickzesn, 
Men's Half Soles $1.35 
Women’s Half Soles $1.00 
Rubber Heels 60c 


American Shoe Repair Co. 


WO STORES—AIGHT ON FOURTH STRE FT. 
ae AND JEFFRRSON—<TH ARD WALAOT 











AN ADVERTISEMENT IN LOUISVILLE 
NEWSPAPERS 


This concern is incorporated as 
the--American Shoe Repair Co., 
and boasts that it is an American 
organization throughout. It op- 
erates shoe repair shops in In- 
dianapolis, Dayton, Louisville, and 
several other cities in the Central 
West. In Louisville it maintains 
two shops on Fourth avenue, the 
principal retail business street. 
These shops are bright and at- 
tractive ahd well conducted. 
Shine boys are not allowed to 
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yell “Shine” at any one—much 
less a man who has just had 
his shoes cleaned. The forces 
are American throughout, the 
shine boys being colored. Women, 
men and children receive courte. 
ous treatment. 

When the Louisville stores were 
opened the company began adyer- 
tising in the newspapers and using 
street car cards.. The same sys- 
tem is employed in other cities, 
The company’s shops are always 
located in the best sections of the 
business district, not buried on 
side streets. Any woman or 
child can enter the shops and feel 
at ease. 

The possibilities for the shoe 
repair shops have been greatly 
improved as a result of the high 
cost of replacing shoes due to 
war prices for leather and labor, 
with the result that shoe repair 
shops have a strong argument in 
their favor on repairs. 

Other than the American com- 
pany no shoe repair shop @ 
Louisville has ever been known 
to use display space or street-car 
cards. One concern ran want ads 
and small space for several years, 
and resorted to posters placed on 
sticks in snow banks along the 
main streets. However, display 
advertising, street-car adverts 
ing, etc., is an entirely new thing 
in this section. 

The company recently started 
using reading notice advertismg, 
in which it places facts and fig- 
ures before the American family, 
concerning the replacement of 
shoes, by the repair route. 
father of a husky bunch of boys 
can’t help but take notice of the 
saving to be effected through hav- 
ing shoes repaired instead of cast 
aside. ; 

Manager Skinner, of the Lou 
ville division, has recently used 
newspaper advertising i 
and is keeping up a steady 
campaign which is resulting in the 
shops being kept very busy. 
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a salesman likes 
to work: Indianapolis 


—and he gets results, too, if he has 
joined forces with the Merchandis- 
ing Service Department of The 
Indianapolis News. 
































—his sales manager knows that constructive 
work has preceded the salesman’s visit. A 
portfolio of the advertisements along with 
detailed information of the buying habits of 
the trade are given the salesman. Then 
he has a route book from The News with 
the names, dddresses and ratings of all the 
dealers. Before he starts out the jobber, 
dealer and consumer attitude toward his pro- 
duct is explained to him, The salesman is 
enthused; and the sales manager enthusiastic 
about the results. 


—waste effort is eliminated when the Mer- 
chandising Service Department of The News 
co-operates with the manufacturer. Sales 
work gets maximum results. Errors are prac- 
tically eliminated, 


Ask The News for an 
analysis of the sales pos- 
sibilities of your product 
in The Indianapolis Radius. 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL, Chicage Ofice 
Dan A, Carroll, Advertising Manager, J. B. Lutz, 
Tribune Bldg. Indianapolis. Jet Nat. Bank Bldg 
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STYLE 


is needed in the publicity campaign 
you are about to start. It is easy 
to waste money in just mere printing, 
the questions are: 





Whom do you want to reach? 
W hat is the best means of doing so? 


Who is the BEST PRINTER 


to carry my message effectively before 
these people? <A careful considera- 
tion by means of elimination will place 


Charles Francis 
Press 


where it belongs—at the head of the 
industry in this country. 


Results attained by customers are set 
forth in a booklet entitled “A Feather 
in Our Cap.” Send for a copy. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
Phone 32 1 O Greeley 

















Educate the Neighborhood Store 


Its Owner Found to Need Enlightenment Before He Can Hold Up His 
End with the Big Downtown Store 


By W. J. Stapleton 


Of Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


EVERAL months ago an ex- 
tensive “Trade-at-Your-Neigh- 
borhood-Store” campaign was in- 
augurated around the country, 
and these ads were so well worded 
and their appeals seemed so 


genuine that the idea was sold to 


me. 

Up to this time we had been 
splitting up our trade, giving 
some to the fellow around the 
corner and the rest of it to some 
department store downtown. Well, 
we finally decided to turn to the 
neighborhood dealer and give him 
all of our trade, for did not the 
sign say, “If we trade out of our 
neighborhood and you trade out 
of our neighborhood, what will 
become of our neighborhood”? 
I wanted to see the neigh- 
borhood grow and was willing 
to do my part, and so I pro- 
ceeded to sell the idea to my 
wife and succeeded, but our ex- 
perience in trying to give the 
neighborhood dealer what should 
be his has been indeed a sad one. 

Having just moved into our 
new home, our wants, of course, 
were many. First of all we had 
to have additional furniture, so 
we went to the neighborhood fur- 
niture store, found just about 
what we wanted as far as wood 
was concerned, but the desired 
upholstering designs and colors 
were not to be had at all. Upon 
being assured that the delay in 
obtaining them would only be a 
matter of three or four days, we 
placed our order. Now, that was 
four weeks ago, and although we 
have been promised delivery twice 
or three times a week ever since, 
the stuff only just arrived last 
night, and when it did arrive, 
one chair was so badly scratched 
on the arm that no one would 
want to take it in; and besides 
this, one of the dining room chairs 


had a leg broken off almost en- 
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tirely. These we refused to ac- 
cept and sent them back and I 
suppose there will be a delay of 
another week or two before these 
damaged pieces are replaced. 

Our next experience was with 
the paper hanger and decorator. 
The whole house needed atten- 
tion, so we went to a large neigh- 
borhood paint and wall paper 
house and asked to be shown 
some paper. After looking over 
dozens and dozens of rolls of 
last year’s and the year before 
designs, and finding none of them 
satisfactory, the dealer finally re- 
ferred us to his wholesaler down- 
town. We went down, looked up 
the wholesaler and were treated 
most courteously by him, shown 
just what we wanted, and a little 
suggestion here and there that 
made us feel very much satisfied. 
He made a record of our name, 
address and the styles of wall pa- 
per we had chosen. We went 
away quite happy. Of course, he 
could not name a price because 
he did not sell at retail. This 
consumed almost an entire after- 
noon. 

We hurried back to our 
neighborhood paint store only 
to find that our man was out. 
No one else around there knew 
anything about the transaction, 
so after waiting a half an hour 
we decided that our family re- 
quired our presence at home and 
we left word for him to call us 
on the phone and departed. But 
he did not call. We called the 
next morning, found him on the 
job, but he had not yet been in 
touch with the wholesaler and, 
of course, could give us no in- 
formation. He said that as soon 
as he could talk to him he would 
call us back. That was in the 
morning. He promised to call in 
an hour. And, the entire day 
elapsed and no word from him at 
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all, Then we called him the next 
morning. He was not in. 

We then called him five ad- 
ditional times, but all to no avail. 
Now, the strange part of this is 
that he had told us upon our first 
meeting that business was quiet 
and that decorators were very 
plentiful and no question but 
that our little job could be han- 
dled very satisfactorily. Despair- 
ing of hearing from him at all, 
we finally went downtown, to a 
department store and found just 
the paper we wanted, left an es- 
timate as to the number of rooms 
to be done, etc., and were again 
promised, that a man would be 
sent out to measure up the place 
that same day. his was on a 
Tuesday morning. That man 
came out there before noon, had 
the place measured up and be- 
fore night the material was de- 
livered and the following morn- 
ing five workers were on the job. 

On the second day following 
everything was completed. To my 
great surprise, when [ went down 
to look it over, I found that all 
of the muss had been cleaned up, 
no spots on the floors and win- 
dows, no strips of paper lying 
around, and everything put back 
shipshape. We were satisfied. 
I have no way to know whether 
we paid the department store 
more than the neighborhood paint 
man would have asked, but 
strange to say, the neighborhood 
man has not called us up. 

We had, by. this time, moved 
in and we cast around for signs 


for an up-to-date grocery and 
market. There seemed to be 
plenty of them nearby. so we 


picked ‘out the most. likely and 
gave them an order. To our sur- 
prise, we were told that every 
article and every brand asked for 
was in stock and there would be 
no disappointments. We thanked 
our lucky stars that here, at last. 
was a neighborhood dealer that 
could be depended upon, and it 
tended to assist us in forgetting 
our other disappointments. Then 
came the shock, for when the or- 
der was delivered, five items were 
scratched and marked “Not in 
stock,” etc. We had to hustle out 
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to other markets and after visit. 
ing three or four of them, finally 
obtained all of our requirements, 

Our next experience was with 
a. neighborhoood hardware and 
housefurnishing store. We need- 
ed many little attachments, such 
as towel bars, curtain and drape 


rods and, last but not least, a 
mail box. So we started on our 
quest. We had seen a certain 


style of curtain rod advertised— 
one of these non-sagging flat rods 
but it was ‘not on hand in the 
neighborhood store. They told 
us that they were not manufat- 
tured for French windows and 
that we had better take something 
else, but they did not even have 
that something else, nor even the 
kind of towel bars we wanted 
nor the mail box. So we were ac- 
tually forced to trade with the 
downtown department store again 
The strange part of it is that the 
first department store that we 
called upon carried the desired 
flat rod in just the size that we 
needed. Also towel bars and the 
very mail box that we had been 
looking for, and the order given 
them. was delivered the next day 

So it seems that instead of en- 
couraging neighborhood patron- 
age, the average neighborhood 
store seems to do all possible to 
discourage it, and so far, we have 
found only two exeeptions, these 
are two neighborhood drug stores 


Why is it that these neigh- 
borhood stores do not liven 
up to the situation, take advan- 


tage of trade that is on the ground 
instead of passing out discourage- 
ment? The strange part of it & 
that ‘any one of the stores that 
disappoint me will tell you, if 
you will visit them to-morrow 
that business is quiet. How ca 
it be otherwise? 

All of the above might seem 
to you to indicate, that this & 
a purely local affair and should 
be corrected locally, but when my 
friends and acquaintances 
my experiences and these friends 
live in totally different sections 
there is but one thing left for me 
to believe and that is that there 
is a lack of co-operation among 
the small dealers, 

















Avelvety, practical cover 
paper,very inexpensive: 
one of the good things 
that came out of the war 





| Tuietnational Covers "| 


58 It was the necessities of war that brought ¥ 
out INTERNATIONAL COVERS. One year 
a ago, when costs had reached a scale that § 
placed higher priced covers, such as our 
§§ Interwoven, somewhat out of the running J 
a for ordinary use, we put our research men ff 
and chemists on the problem of design- 
wy ing a paper that would cover a booklet § 
or catalogue attractively, at a price that 
Re advertisers would readily pay. 


INTERNATIONAL COVERS were the re- 
sult. The line took instantly, and in less ¥ 
than a year they have become one of the 

Af called-for cover papers. 





The big thing about International is that 
iA while very low in price, they are good & 
Mi looking and take printing admirably. ff 

Their smooth, velvety finish feels good to ff 
S8 the touch. They are made by the same & 

skilled i vance ose build the well 

















known and higher priced Interwoven 
iCovers. The difference is largely in raw 
materials. 
SINTERNATIONAL COVERS are made in >§ 
I one size,* one weightt and one finish—23 x 


33-95 (basis 20x26-65) Velvet Antique. | 


i The size is the new standard size asked } 
for by national bodies of printers and 
4 paper merchants because it cuts booklets & 
and catalogue covers with a minimum 
hoof waste. 


| There are eight colors in International : 
| White, Horizon Blue, Cobalt, Cafe, Ma- MU 
i duro, Green, Stucco Gray and Indo Gray. fff 


Let us state plainly that these covers are 
‘not meant for highly artisticcataloguesor 5 
booklets, or where great fiber strength is 
4 demanded. Forsuch work werecommend i 
our Interwoven. But the ordinary job will 
ibe well dressed in International. 





*Before the adoption of this new size, International Covers were 
made in 20x26—65 and 23 x 29—80. As paper merchants still have 


4 some of these older sizes on hand, we suggest that you confer with Af 
] your printer or paper merchant before planning your page size. [iu 


At present Canadian paper merchants carry the 20 x 26—65 size. 


1 See footnote on page 4. 
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Near you is a live paper merchant who 
carries INTERNATIONAL COVERS, anda 
printer who already knows them. A Color 
Book of Samples is ready for you. Andi 
Hi Specimen Leaves, a collection of printed ff 
I pieces, is rich in — for you. You 








red squares below, or write us a letter. 





LAYOUT MEN, ARTISTS SALESMEN OF PRINTING @ 


ENGRAVERS OU men whose motto isSer- 

‘OU are welcome tosheets of vice are invited to send for 
International Covers and Color Books and for S en fi 
wis Interwoven Covers and to our Leaves. You will beglad toshow A 
literature. We shall tryto beof them to your customers. And jf 
technical andcommercialbene- take this copy of Printers’ Ink 
fitto you and to cc-operatewith along when you talk Interna 
Ae you in every way possible. Your tional Covers. Send your name for 
a name on our mailing list will be | our mailing list of Good Salesmen 
in a good place. Sign below. of Printing. 





































REQUISITION 


CHEMICAL PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
63 Jackson Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
gi Send Color Book on Inter- gg Wouldalso be interested in 
national Covers your Interwoven Covers § 
fm Send Specimen nonees on gg We are commercial artists 
a8 = International Cover or engravers 
oe Ge lamasalesmanof Shine gy We are printers , 
Mi I ama salesman of paper Put my name on your list | 












f My name ——___— os 






Firm’s name——______— ee 


This insert is noepeinses on Enteenatic mal Cov yet stock. Post- 


] regularior p hi} ; 3 
al regulations pr ibit inser k advertised. 
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Liven Up Your Advance Calling 
Cards 


lf You Change Them Occasionally They Can Be Made of Real Adver- 
tising Value 


By A. H. Deute 


peo of the advance cards 
used by salesmen are being 
permitted to lapse into the com- 
monplace and therefore prove of 
little value. This is a fact which 
many sales‘ managers -are com- 
mencing to recognize. 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as the 
advance card in any case costs but 
little, and -has to do little work 
in otder to pay for itself, most 
houses‘ Keep ‘sending out just the 
old-time announcement. Very lit- 
tle added expense and a certain 
amount of thought will pay big 
dividends through the medium of 
these little reminders. 

For a year the Vogan Candy 
Company has been making a study 
of how to secure-maximum re- 
sults. It works on the theory that 
direct-by-mail advertising pays if 
properly done, and that the money 
spent in carrying the advance card 
should be made to carry the full 
load. ‘This concern has managed 
to get out. advance notices which 
firmly impressed upon the dealer’s 
minds that the Vogan salesman 
was on the way and, in addition 
to that, made him ready and ‘anx- 
ious to order. 

The first card was planned with 
the idea of attracting the atten- 
tion of the merchant. It was an 
orange and black affair of a semi- 
comic nature, showing the actual 
reproduction’ of the salesman’s 
picture and a big, fast moving au- 

_tomobile. This ‘¢ard interested 
and amused the average dealer 
and the salesmen reported that the 
dealers, almost as a whole, com- 
mented on the card as being. the 
livest thing they had seen for 
some time, and in many cases the 
cards were.stuck up where other 
people could see them. 

Then followed the “no bull” 
card which was printed in red and 


caused a ripple of mirth among 
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the trade and took so well that 
many outsiders and non-compet- 
ing salesmen asked for copies. 

This was followed by . the 
“Pack-hard” card, a take-off on 
the well known automobile, show- 
ing a burrow made up into an au- 
tomobile with. the salesman 
mounted on top. 


SALES. LETTER IS TRAVELER'S CARD 


These cards are now giving way 
to a fourth. It is felt that the 
semi-comic advance notice has 
now had a long enough run for 
the time being. To keep up inter- 
est in advance notices and maké 
them produce,’ the Vogan sales- 
men are now 'working with an 
advance letter.’ This letter’ gets 
away from the comic idea alto- 
gether. It is.a multigraphed let- 
tér of some length and starts off 
as follows: 


“Dear Friend: I will be in La 
Grande on February Sth. You 
are going to be sure to be pleased 
with the new package of great, 
big Oregon Cherries in chocolate 
and cream which: we have with 
us this trip and which is’ a new 
package which we. are featuring. 
This. package: is making a dis- 
tinct hit in all parts of the United 
States -where:.it has been, shown 
and when «you see... it -and :taste 
the cherries you will agree’ that 
it. is a- winner.” 


In ‘addition’ to ‘the announce- 
ment of His coming, the salesman 
gets in the selling talk about the 
cherry -b6x ‘and the house has 
the benefit, of, what amoutits. to 
an.extra call’ on the dealer. - 

Salesmen are ‘reporting that 
this ‘letter is paving the way for 
the introduction of ‘this. new. pack- 
age in practically ‘every store and 
that while in the past a new 
package ‘had ‘to be explained and 
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sold, the description in the ad- 
vance letter in many cases does 
-all the talking and very often the 
dealer himself mentions the box 
before the salesman comes to it 
in his selling talk. 

These advance letters would, 
in turn, become stale and useless 
if continued without interruption 
and must in turn be followed 
shortly by something else. 

It seems that to get the maxi- 
mum results out of advance no- 
tices, the particular card or letter 
used must be carefully prepared 
and that, as in the case with alli 
advertising, there must be a new 
approach every so often. With 
men calling not to exceed every 
two weeks or once a month, the 
dealer seems to take an interest 
in probably three cards of the 
same kind. By that time he be- 
comes used to them and if they 
are not changed, they become 
commonplace and cease to make 
an impression upon him. Along 
the same lines, if an advance let- 
ter is sent over and over again, 
the letter ceases to have a news 
value and the dealer may merely 
glance at it. 

Another point in favor of liven- 
ing up the advance notice by re- 
peatedly getting out something 
new is the interest taken in the 
new card by the salesman. 


HELPS KEEP SALESMEN INTERESTED 


The thing which first prompted 
the Vogan company to put 
thought and study into the prepa- 
ration of advance cards was the 
fact that it was a hard matter to 
keep the salesmen sending them 
out regularly. The same cards 
had been used season after season 
and both dealer and salesmen lost 
interest in them. It became an 
irksome duty on the part of the 
salesman and the dealer thought- 
lessly chucked the cards aside 
when they came, if they came 
at all. 

But when the first new card 
put in its appearance, every sales- 
man received them with enthus- 
iasm and sent them out gladly, 
realizing that the merchants all 
along the line would welcome 
them. Then, remembering the re- 
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ception the first card got, the 
second idea was taken up readily 
and that batch eagerly sent out. 
To-day, the Vogan salesmen are 
proud of their advance cards and 
the trade has been educated to 
look for something out of the 
ordinary in a Vogan announce- 
ment. In addition to the direct 
advertising value of the card, the 
fact that it is bright and snappy 
and “gets across” leads many a 
dealer to remark: “That’s a wide- 
awake house!” And that in it- 
self is worth the price of any 
advance card—just to be able to 
get the dealer to think and feel 
that the house is on its toes. 
Everything seems to come and 
meet more than half way the 
house which has a reputation for 
being alive and active and in no 
one place is interest in getting 
business more easily displayed 
than through the medium of an 
attractive, catchy advance card 
that gets right home to the dealer 
and makes him look ahead to see- 
ing the salesman. 





Brewer to Make Sugar Syrup 
Announcement is made that Jacob 
Ruppert, New York brewer, is about 
to launch a sales and advertising cam- 
paign to popularize a new product 
which will be known as Americose, It 
is described as being a “crystal-like 
water, white syrup, which has a sweet- 
ening power almost equal to cane 
sugar.” Process of manufacturer is 
patented by Dr. G. D. Thevenot, a food 
research chemist of Detroit, Mich. 
syrup is made from corn, without the 
aid of chemicals. i 
The bulk of the output of Americose 
will be sold among the confectionery 
and bottling trades and also the 
ice cream, cough drop, canning, com- 
densed milk and chewing gum indus- 
tries. 


Hamilton Carhartt Will Ad- 


vertise in Canada 

The Hamilton Carhartt Company, To- 
ronto, has placed its advertising in the 
hands of Norris-Patterson, Limited, To 
ronto. Magazines will be used in @ 
campaign that will include the overall 
and other clothing lines made by the 
company. 


Ford Plans a Flivv Junior 
Henry Ford announced recently in 
Los Angeles that he will shortly per- 
fect plans for the manufacture of a, 
cheaper automobile than any now exten 

sively marketed. 
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A Home Paper 


To enter the Jewish market 
with any product it is essen- 
tial to select the medium 
that goes into the home. 





is essentially a home paper— 
written for and read by every 
member of the family. 


The Day carries more special 
educational features appealing 
exclusively toWomen, than any 
other Jewish newspaper. 


Home circulation sells goods! 


SND TID 


The National Jewish Daily 


























Putting It Up to the Sales Force to 
Find New Salesmen 


Good Quality of Men Secured—Beneficial Reflex on Old Men 


By a Sales Manager 


A QUITE prominent western 
. manufacturer has been suc- 
cessfully building up his sales 


force during the past three years 
by using the salesmen already on 
his force to enable him to find 
good new men. 

Explaining his method, he said: 
“We like to consider applications 
from men who have been recom- 
mended to us by some of our own 
men. 

“There are various reasons for 
this. In the first place, we find it 
gets us good men—men who have 
proven themselves to be hard 
workers on the road or in retail 
stores where they came under the 
eyes of some of our men. 

“In the second place, we find 
that calling our men, one at a time 
into our office and talking over 
with them the kind of men we 
want, tends to give each of the 
men a clear insight into what we 
require and what we do not wish. 
The other day we had occasion to 
tell one of our men that we 
wanted a young man who had a 
reputation for being a _ hard 
worker, was clean cut and steady, 
and who was not a notorious pi- 
nochle player. 

“Now, we made it pretty clear 
to this salesman that card players 
were not popular with us. We 
killed two birds with one stone. 
We told him what kind of man we 
wanted and we made it clear to 
him that pinochle was not an item 
in our line. We had been hearing 
a little of late about this particu- 
lar man’s tendencies in this re- 
spect and this gave us a fine 
chance to state our case without 
offending the man—who is still a 
good salesman. 

“So far we have added five men 
to our sales force during the past 
two years by taking men recom- 
mended by salesmen already in our 
employ and we have found each 
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one to have the stuff in him which 
has enabled him to make good. 
We have found that our men take 
genuine pride not only in looking 
up good prospective salesmen for 
us, but also in making a real study 
of them and giving us detailed 
reports. 

“Invariably, the men that have 
been recommended to us have been 
hard workers. Whatever his own 
shortcomings, the average road 
man seems to appreciate the value 
of hard work. 


OLD SALESMEN TRAIN NEW MEN 
CHEERFULLY 


“We have gained in another di- 
rection. The training a salesman 
gets before we put him on the road 
with our line consists of a week in 
the factory and a week on the road 
with another man. We used to 
find it difficult to get a regular 
salesman to spend much time 
training and drilling the new man 
and very often the old salesman 
resented being burdened down 
with a ‘cub.’ We had to be care- 
ful to distribute the new men 
pretty evenly. But with a man 
who has come through the recom- 
mendation of an old man, this 
ditficulty is eliminated. The new 
man is given his period in the fac- 
tory and then he goes to spend a 
week with the man who brought 
him to the factory. And in every 
case we have found that the new 
man has had-very thorough coach- 
ing by the man, who feels respon- 
sible for his success. 

“We put it squarely up to the 
old man that we look to him to 
bring us in a winner—not a morn- 
ing glory or a hoptoad or a 
straight ‘bloomer.’ As a conse- 
quence, in addition to picking their 
prospects carefully, the men take 
genuine pains to train them so that 
they can go out well equipped to 
sell. 
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“Just a few days ago we read a 
letter written to a new man by the 
old man through whom we se- 
cured the newcomer. It seemed 
that the ‘cub’ had been compelled, 
by the old salesman, to send to 
him each night for the first few 
weeks a resume of the day's work, 
and this letter was commenting 
upon the showing the new man 
made. It was sharp and straight 
and right to the point—really a 
more vicious letter than we would 
write from the house. It said in 
part: ‘It’s up to you to get busy 
and knock ’em dead. Don’t get 
yellow just because you're going 
rotten so far. Make it a point to 
stay on the job six days out of 
the week, twenty-four hours every 
day and if that won't get you by, 
take more time. It’s up to you to 
protect me in this. I got you that 
job and it’s a good one. It's up to 
you to show the house that I didn’t 
wish you onto them. Don’t let 
them think that you're a poor re- 
lation of mine that I'm trying to 
tote along.’ 

“Our salesmen know our poli- 
cies and our methods. They know 
the kind of men we want and they 
know what we expect of them and 
they take great pride in develop- 
ing winners for us. 

“Inasmuch as we have a very 
definite system of promotions and 
every sign and evidence of execu- 
tive ability and judgment of hu- 
man nature and of men count in 
their favor, our men find it profit- 
able to keep their eyes open for 
us. They know that these men 
are not going to replace them on 
their jobs and they know hey 
nave nothing to fear from encour- 
aging the very best young men to 
come with the house. 





GETTING MORE GOOD MEN THAN CAN 
BE EMPLOYED 


“We have come to the point now 
where our regular men are digging 
u» prospective salesmen for us 
faster than we can take them on, 
tut we give each man a thorough 
examination and are thus enabled 
to get the very cream of these 
recommendations. Of course, we 
have an opportunity to size them 
up before we employ them, but we 


have come to know that we do ngt 
have to rely upon a ‘hunch’ or q 
lot of questions or references to 
ascertain whether or not the map 
is a worker and is honest, We 
know that those are the two things 
which our men look for first and 
when they recommend a man, he js 
sure to have those two vital quali- 
fications. 

“We employed one man some 
time ago, bringing him 2,000 miles 
across the country without ever 
having seen him. We took him 
on the recommendation of one of 
our men. We put it up to him 
straight. We said to him: ‘Now, 
we are leaving it to you. If you 
say to hire this man, we'll do it 
and we'll put up salary and ex- 
penses for him against your say 
so. We are looking to you to pro- 
tect our interests. You know the 
kind of men we want.’ 

“And our salesman told us to 
go ahead and get his man. We 
did and he has proven a winner. 

“We have another man in mind 
One of our country salesmen 
wrote and told us about a live 
young fellow selling a small prod- 
uce line, not in any way kindred 
to ours. But this young fellow 
had impressed our man as beinga 
hard, conscientious worker and se 
he was recommended. It took asa 
year to find a suitable opening for 
him. We took him even then 
somewhat against our own ‘hunch 
but did it to show our man that 
we had confidence in him and hop 
ing that that confidence was dé 
served. It did not take us long 
to find out that the new man was 
slow and inexperienced and awk 
ward. But we found, at the same 
time, that what he lacked in speed 
he made up in tremendous devo 
tion to duty and he is managing 
make each month better than the 
month before. We think he's te 
kind of man who will make goo 
and prove a permanent member 0! 
the force. 

“There is another element * 
volved in this which we find most 
wholesome. We are finding te 
this constant lookout which oo 
men are keeping for good matt 
rial is bringing us business @ & 
other way. A great many 
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O Sell your goods 
in St. Louis and its 
rich trading territory, 
use THE newspaper! 


The paper that has the largest daily 
circulation of any St. Louis newspaper. 





















The paper that for 66 years has always 
had the greatest prestige and in- 
fluence—in other words, SELLING 
FORCE. 


The paper that is read by the peo- 
ple with the necessary BUYING 
POWER. The 


@love - MPemorcrat 


A Few February Facts 


The Globe-Democrat GAINED more than 75% 
in National Advertising and more than 37% 
in Total Paid Display over February, 1918. 
The Globe-Democrat carried more Paid Ad- 
vertising than in any previous February, and 
456,765 lines MORE than was carried by the 
other St. Louis morning paper, The Republic. 
Daily (excluding Sunday) the Globe-Democrat 
carried 4,611 lines MORE National Advertis- 
ing than the Post-Dispatch. 














NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


F. St. J. RICHARDS GUY S. OSBORN J. R. SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL 
302 Tribune Bidg. 1302 Tribune Bullding 403 Ford Building 742 Market Street 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 





Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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clerks hope to get on the road. 
Several of our men have told us of 
numerous clerks who are getting 
hard behind our line and pushing 
its sale, largely to keep in view of 
our men, knowing that our men 
are scouts for our sales force. 
“Tt has done more than that. It 
has made each one of our men 
feel a-personal interest in the suc- 
cess of our men, made them feel 
mores near to the management, 
helped to instil a closer relation- 
shipand makes each man take more 
pride in the house which he is 
made to feel is ‘his’ house. Fur- 
thermore, it is helping to give 
prestige to our men, so far as deal- 
ers and other road salesmen are 
concerned. They are looking upon 
our men as being more than just 
‘peddlers’: and it gives a certain 
tone and atmosphere to our sales 
force which is very healthy indeed. 
“All this in addition to the main 
issue—that of finding new men 
for our sales force and being able 
to develop. as nearly as possible 
one hundred per cent ‘stickers.’” 


“Movie” Man’s Views on Book 
Advertising 
ViracraPn, Inc. 
New York Ciry. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was merely going to watch your dis- 
cussions on book advertising rom the 
side lines but your editorial in the issue 
of Jan. 30 sounds an irresistible call. 

It so happens that prior to my connec- 
tion with the advertising and publicity 
of the Vitagraph Company, I was con- 
cerned for quite a number of years with 
the advertising and promotion of both 
books and magazines. Your editorial 
draws a parallel between book advertis- 
ing and the advertising of “movies” that 
offers the opportunity for much discus- 
sion. 

Your criticism of publicity as opposed 
to advertising is well taken to a certain 
point only. Standing alone, publicity 
does not create any volume of sales. It 
must be backed by advertising. I do 
not believe that very many publishers 
are content to let publicity alone do all 
their selling for them, for you know that 
under existing conditions in the news- 
paper and magazine field, publicity is 
not nearly so freely given as in former 
days. As a matter of fact, you must 
advertise if you hope to get any _ con- 
siderable amount of publicity, and for 
this reason, I feel that where publishers 
are getting any considerable amount of 
publicity, they must be doing a fair 
amount of advertising. As applied to 
books particularly, I feel that publicity 
is very valuable in presenting in con- 
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centrated form such as book j 
news and reviews of books for a 
venience of the great number of con. 
firmed book buyers, and readers, 

There is a parallel between the ad. 
vertising problems of the book publisher 
and the motion picture producer. Both 
of them are selling entertainment 
Furthermore, both of them are handling 
a product which is not standardized 
and which, therefore, makes it neces- 
sary that each separate production must 
be sold individually. When “Ivory 
Soap” or “Cream of Wheat” is adver. 
tised, we know that every cake of Ivory 
Soap and every package of Cream of 
Wheat is of equal quality, but with 
books, as with motion pictures, so many 
elements enter that neither a brand 
name nor the firm name can be a guar- 
antee to the prospective buyer. 

I believe that publishers can augment 
their sales heavily by facing their prob- 
lems as the motion picture producers do 
The exploitation of the individual pic- 
ture is in the hands of the exhibitor 
who runs the picture in his theatre. He 
receives from the producer innumerable 
exploitation aids but the exhibitor is the 
man who sells the local public. It 
seems to me that if the publishers would 
develop the book store and make of the 
book store as much of an institution as 
the exhibitor has made of his theatre, a 
big response would result. 

It seems to me that the reasons for 
the limited sale of books might be 
summed up as follows, the remedy lying 
in the eliminaticn of the causes: 

irst: Lack of development of the 
“book store idea.” Permitting the re 
tail book shops to remain just stores 
instead of developing them into 
places where real entertainment and 
culture is to be found 

Second: Over production. Dealers’ 

shelves full of books that are mere- 
ly born to die. 

Third: Lack of effort on the part of 

publishers to cultivate and maintain 
a buying reading public that is con- 


stantly being diminished by li 
braries, automobiles, moving pic- 
tures, etc. 

Fourth: Lack of human interest in 


book advertising due to a too con- 
servitive attitude on the part of 
publishers who lay too much stress 
on dignity. 

Added to these, of course, are such 
uestions as the rising cost of books and 
the great number of readers possible to 
each book, all of which, of course, cut 
down sales. 

First and foremost, it seems to me, 
however, comes the development of the 
“book store idea.” The retail book 
seller, under proper co-operation from 
the publishers, can, I believe, give the 
publishing business a rebirth. 

aut N. Lazarus, 
Advertising & Publicity Director. 


. r > nse ” 

Back With N. Y. “Tribune 

Syd. Hydeman has rejoined the ad- 

vertising department of the New York 

Tribune. dydeman has been m 
the Service since August, 1917. 
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etroit’s leading Sunday paper, The News, 


xceeds its only Sunday competitor’s circulation by over 


wenty-six thousand. The Sunday News circulation is 


egularly increasing. Its average for February, 1919, was 


ver 181,000 copies net paid. 


n Detroit the Sunday News leads its only competitor by over 


hirty-nine thousand, or more than 48 per cent. 


everal years ago The Detroit News—always leading week-days, 


ndertook to get and keep the Sunday lead also. 


ow this ambition has been realized beyond expectations. The 


etroit Sunday News has been first in Detroit with every modern improve- 
ment of metropolitan Sunday newspapers, 


lways in the lead, is therefore the natural position of The Sunday News 
in circulation. 


ou need only consult A. B. C. statements for confirmation. 


ot only in Detroit, but throughout Michigan in 


very important city and town 


ill be found thorough circulation of The Detroit 


unday News. 





Industrial A ppeal LaysGroundwork 
for Institutional Advertising 






Atlas Powder Company Addresses Personal Message to Miners, Loggers 
and Quarrymen 


HERE seems to be two meth- 

ods of tackling this problem 
of institutional advertising. One 
is by “selling” the institution—its 
organization, its equipment, its 
enterprise—to the public. In suc- 
cessfully accomplishing this style, 
the bewildering problem is often 
the selection of those dramatic 
facts about one’s business that 
will make a vivid, rememberable 
impression on the mind of the 
ultimate consumer. 








with the term _institutional—he 
performs a handspring at the op- 
portunity to relate the number 
of acres of floor space his plant 
covers, how on the night of Oc- 
tober 27, 1889, he decided to go 
into business for Himself, and the 
fact that every employee is given 
a milk-fed turkey at Thanks- 
giving. 

The second method commonly 
practiced is by advertising the 
many broad uses of a product, 
and its benefit to the 
nation and to the in- 
dividual—either di- 
rectly or indirectly 
Sometimes these 
two styles are hap. 
pily combined—most 
successfully with the 
soft pedal on the 
“vanity stuff.” 














Warfare without wood is inconcewable 
Wood must sheher our nghrern—transpor them by 


land and see—equip their aw scoum with the silver 
spruce of the Great North Woods. 
Bur the forest the way of wood must be 


The present cam- 
paign of the Atlas 
Powder Company 
illustrates an inter- 













|, fectively 


THE ADVERTISING MESSAGE TO LUMBERMEN 


The peril lies in the temptation 
to present details significant to 
the manufacturer himself, but 
meaningless to the average man. 


Warnme lumbering doubly needs to use ts ¢x 
‘Bereer Ng secures better resu! 

less expenditure of pow der Sail more. it will release 

expres for engineering snd miai 

whose wes increase daily 

To spread the vital meamge of the comservanon of 

explomves i 

wabes to umprove wasteful methods m invited 1 
and . 


The president’s pride is aroused 
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esting development 
of the latter method 
—that of advertis 
ing industries to 
themselves. 
=< Four of the 
ries can be taken a 
most typical — ad 
vertising the nation- 
al service of explo- 
sives through the 
dignified crediting 
of the industries 
mentioned with thei 
own _ services @® 
war-time and peact 
development. A¢ 
vantage is taken o! 
the opportunity 
generate the got 
will of these ® 
dustries by addressing advertis- 
ments to them—as one messagt 
entitled: “To the loggers am 
lumbermen of our wood.” 
The copy pays tribute to the 


plosives 
ies with 


im. The wordsman whe 
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Biggest 
February Establishing a New St. Louis 


RECORD both in TOTAL 
PAID and HOME MER- 
CHANTS’ ADVERTISING. ° 
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In the History of 





St. Louis 
POST-DISPATCH 
Advertising 
FEBRUARY GAINS 
(Total Paid Advertising) Agate Lines 
Ee SO een errr 385,000 
Globe-Democrat and Republic Combined (Gain).......... 180,300 


Star and Times Combined (Gain)...........-.e+eseeees 95,700 
The POST-DISPATCH alone exceeded all 4 of the others com- 
bined 109,000 lines. 


Total Paid Advertising 


(Less Cheap City Legal and Exchange) 


te Lines 

Se a ee *1,139,880 
NN, ins vccdccevesS6p ec eceedehet eteneusnenh 734,100 
ET Gouceces secs 404enegeesses5+gnkentadseanbens 280,500 
PT Maid ka edien.enekstes6e6ee bbe as sake eben aeeneateadiee 410,400 
ME . ¢4-nik 0040 n4W60 che 0¥0 S06 n0de bee neberscetaebabee 235,500 


*A gain of 51% over February last year. 
The POST-DISPATCH alone exceeded the Globe- 
Democrat and Republic combined 125,280 lines. 


Home Merchants’ Advertising 


Agate Lines 

NINE, ace vcsiccecwaccuccdnceewente *678,720 
EL ocadcnesec¥s0460esden0sdeeteendnetel 360,600 
DE taGouudckesmek saan anwhenibeis Opuenienuie 151,800 
STEN enithk os cack bielbans de eseentaanesenieaidindee 279,300 
ESS are ERE iets a NRE Sports aT 145,800 


*A gain of 69% over February of last year. POST- 
DISPATCH alone exceeded both morning papers 
combined 166,320 lines. 


POST-DISPATCH 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION! 
FIRST IN NEWS! 
FIRST IN ADVERTISING!. 
FIRST IN EVERYTHING! 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 


Tribune Building, Chicago World Building, New York 
Post-Dispatch Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bryant Building, Kansas City Ford Building, Detroit 
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eproduced below is a letter from the man 
Cr of whom H. Gordon Selfridge said: “He 

made for himself a place in the literary history 
of America different from any of the others, buta j 


place which many men would almost give their eyes 
to. possess, and to be able to fill.” 
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Cy 
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JAMES WALLEN 
oA, dvertising 


186 West Chippewa Street | BUFFALO-N-Y 
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men who furnished the wood that 
sheltered our fighters, transport- 
ed them by land and sea, and 
equipped our air scouts with the 
silvet spruce of the great North 
woods. In illustration and text 
their service is commended—an 
interesting fact being that blast- 
ing powders were not «used direct- 
ly in the logging operations, but 
in clearing the forest for tracks 
and railroads among the giant 
trees. 

LUMBERJACKS INTERESTED 


An indication of the appeal of 
this type of advertising, can be 
cited in inquiries from the lum- 
berjacks in the Louisiana logging 
camps asking why Southern pine 
instead of Douglas fir could not be 
shown in subsequent illustrations. 

Another advertisement was 
headed, “To the producers of 
cement.” This particular piece of 
copy praises the men who worked 
in the quarries to supply cement 
that could be transformed into 
concrete ships, docks and gun 
bases for the troops in France. 
“As a win-the-war weapon,” reads 
the text, “cement ranks closely 
after coal, iron, copper and oil. 
Like these and many other basic 
products of essential industry 
and transportation, the raw ma- 
terial for concrete must be blasted 
from mother earth by explosives.” 
Such was the impression of this 
advertisement that the Portland 
Cement Association requested the 
privilege of sending copies to all 
its members. 

“To the miners of our coal” and 
“To the men who mine our ore,” 
were other units of the series, 

There is another phase to these 
advertisements, Printers’ INK is 
told, than the one of good will. 
In choosing these industries it 
was felt that they were among the 
most basic of all industries—and 
no greater stability can be given 
to a business than to have its 
foundation of good will rooted 
down into the fundamental. They 
are an excellent illustration of the 
principle which is being conscious- 
ly (and sometimes unconsciously) 
developed in action by big busi- 
ness—that of stabilization by tying 
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up with economic fundamentals. 

In studying the general effect 
upon the public, it should be re- 
membered that the average man 
himself does not use blasting 
powders. By far the greater part 
of the Atlas company’s output is 
sold to these and similar trades. 
The farm market is being culti- 
vated by a different campaign in 
which a specialized appeal is being 
made. Nevertheless, the cam- 
paign is not only bringing results 
from the cement and wood and 
iron and coal industries but every 
industry that employs explosives 
because of the news value of the 
series. 

A further development of this 
institutional series leads the read- 
er through the achievement of ex- 
plosives in supplementing man- 
power by multiplying his strength 
and releasing for industry the raw 
materials locked up in nature’s 
storehouse. The most recent ad- 
vertisements emphasize the em- 
ployment of Atlas Explosives in 
solving some of the problems of 
reconstruction. Thus through- 
out the entire campaign, the steps 
are taken logically—first illustrat- 
ing their employment of powder 
by the basic industries, next in 
dealing with elemental forces and 
then linking up with the specific 
application of the Company’s 
products. 





Gurwit Leaves Hartman Fur- 


niture Co, 

S. Gordon Gurwit, for the last six 
years advertising- manager of the Hart- 
man Furniture & Carpet Company, Chi- 
cago, has resigned to become vice-presi- 
dent of the National Textiles Company, 
New York. 


Lawrence Harris With New 
York “Tribune” 
Lawrence Harris, former art director 
for the Sackett & Wilhelms Corporation, 
printer and lithographer, New York, 
is now editor of the New York Tri 

bune’s ‘“‘Colorgraphic.” 





R. A. Brown Resigns from 
Marshall Field 


R. A. Brown has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Marshall Field & Co., 
retail, Chicago, to become a director of 
the Standard Advertising Company, in 
the same city. 
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Kipling 
Didn’t Hurt Canadian 
Immigration 


ANADIANS seem to be of 
one mind that Kipling did not 

hurt immigration to the Domin- 
ion. The article reprinted in the 
January 2 issue of Fatntrers’ INK 
from the Home Bank Monthly, of 
Toronto, brought forth a reply 
from J. M. Gibbon, general pub- 
licity agent of the Canadian Pa- 
Pacific Railway, and now the Home 
Bank Monthly has written Mr. 
Gibbon on the subject. The letter, 
reprinted below, indicates that 
while an erroneous impression re- 
garding climatic conditions has 
been fostered in che minds of 
those who do not xaow Canada, 
this has not had a detrimental ef- 
fect, at least so far as immigra- 
tion is concerned. 

The letter to Mr. Gibbon 
lows: 

“In Printers’ Ink for February 
6 there is an article under the cap- 
tion ‘Hardy Settlers Attracted by 
Canada’s Climate,’ credited to 
your pen. The opening lines of 
this article are as follows: 

“*The suggestion contained in 
the article quoted in your issue of 
January 2 that Kipling’s poem 
“Our Lady of the Snows” hurt 
immigration to Canada does not 
coincide with the facts.’ 


fol- 


“Herewith is a copy of The 
Home Bank Monthly, with the 
reference to Kipling’s poem 


marked on page 77. You will no- 
tice that the statement is not 
herein made that Kipling’s poem 
hurt immigration to Canada. It 
is classified as one of the pieces 
of adverse advertising, but is not 
directly charged as having any 
material effect on emigration one 
way or another. We very cau- 
tiously handled this point and re- 
ferred to Kingsford in 1894 as 
authority for the statement that 
wrong ideas as to climate had been 
a detriment to Canada down to 
that year. 

“Your contribution to Printers’ 
InK raised the important point 
of the effect of snow as a protec- 


tion to vegetation during the cold 
of the winter season. Snow also 
makes winter tolerable by provid- 
ing facilities for out-of-door 
sports, as well as rural transpor- 
tation. A distinction should be 
noted between Frost and Snow. 
The poem, ‘Our Lady of the 
Snows,’ should have been better 
received by Canadians than it 
was, but we are still very touchy 
on this point. You may have 
noted how unfavorably was re- 
ceived the suggestion that Cap- 
ada send Princess Patricia a gift 
of furs as a wedding present.” 





Candy Not to Take Place of 
Alcohol 


In an official circular the National 
Confectioners’ Association takes excep 
tion to the statement that suspension 
of alcoholic drinks will stimulate sale 
of sweets: 

“As to consumption of candy in the 
army and navy training camps, it has 
been found by personal inquiry that men 
who never touched intoxicants before 
entering the army ate just as much 
candy at the training camps as men 
who had previously used intoxicants 
a "* It cannot by any statement of 
general facts or by any scientific ree 
sons be proven that candy is a subst- 
tute for alcohol. 

“And much less can it be assume 
that the money previously oy for 
alcoholic drinks is going to spent 
for candy any more than it is going 
to be spent for tobacco, soft drinks, 
ice cream, amusements, cheap jewelry 
and many other things. 

“Confectioners have let themselves 
believe that this was largely due to the 
prohibition movement, and have & 
pressed themselves so frequently on the 
subject that it has become a common 
impression that the consumption of a 
coholic drinks is going to transform 
itself into an equal consumption o& 
candy. . . . And especially, due ® 
the prohibition delusion, the idea ba 
been created in the minds of brewers 
that the solution of the replacement & 
their lost business is to get into te 
candy business. 3 

“In part, the motive for this wor 
of warning is to prevent possible 
moralization, hone og from an over 
production of candy, because of the & 
try into the business of new interests 





Wild Cherry Drops in News 
paper Campaign 

A campaign has been started om 
Advance Brand of Wild Cherry ¥ 
made by the Advance Novelty Cass 
Manufacturing Company, New Yee 
City, by W. fronta ue Pearsall, adver 
tising agent, New York City. New 
papers in large cities are being wed # 
the start, with copy of 270 lines. 
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Liye foreign language market in 


our own United States presents 

the same problems of interpreta- 
tion as do the markets of South 
America or the Orient. 


This organization is furnishing to ad- 
vertising agents exhaustive studies of 
the foreign language groups in this 
country. Statistical data, social and 
economic conditions, racial customs 
and habits, national preferences and 
prejudices as well as actual trade 
conditions—these form the founda- 
tion of facts upon which our clients 
build their selling campaigns to the 
foreign born. 


This is the constructive side of a ser- 
vice which includes the usual functions 
of translating, placing and checking 
of advertising in all foreign language 
media in America. 


UNITED STATES 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRESS SERVICE 


Nathan H. Seidman, President 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone, Murray Hill 3562 
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Smaller Case Lotsa Need of Retailers 


Arjay Davies, President of the National Association of Wholesale 
Grocers’ Tells of the Changed Conditions in the Grocery Trade 
Brought About By the War Period 


By S. Roland Hall 


RJAY DAVIES, president of 
the National Association of 
Wholesale Grocers, has some de- 
cided views as to what should be 
done by manufacturers to meet 
the new conditions in the retail 
grocery trade created by the war. 
Mr. Davies, incidentally, is great- 
ly interested in educational move- 
ments of any kind that have for 
_— purpose the raising of the 
ndard of merchandising meth- 


ods among grocers. 


"The thing that stands out most 
in,my mind,” said Mr. Davies 
wifen I talked with him recently, 
“Gs the demand for smaller cases 
of goods that the high prices of 
the war period induced, and it 
seems to me that manufacturers 
Should take dccount of this sit- 
uation. Aside from the heavy 
labor cost, every time their cases 
are broken in the warehouses of 
the wholesalers and goods are 
shipped out in assortments, they 
lose all the advertising value that 
their large container had. 

“Higher prices were, of course, 
the main reason for the grocer 
buying in smaller lots. Usually 
he had to buy with the same cap- 
ital he had before the war, and 
being unable to buy as much as 
formerly, he had to spread his 
money out more thinly and buy 
smaller lots. Take Cream of 
Wheat as an example. This is 
a steady seller... It comes in cases 
of thirty-six packages, whereas 
in our experience at least, the 
average grocer prefers to buy 
twelve to eighteen packages. It 
was once a 15-cent seller, but now 
sells for considerably more. 

“Campbell's .Soups come in 
cases of four dozen cans. While 
the general run of grocers buy 
Campbell’s in case lots, they gen- 
erally want an assortment, and 
the truth is that in our trade we 
have to break eighty-five per cent 








of Campbell’s cases in order to = 
15 


give our trade the assortment they 
ask for. In a_ recent survey 
among wholesalers, sixty-two per 
cent held for smaller cases on 
eighteen kinds of goods that this 
firm packs.” 

I asked Mr. Davies if this con- 
dition could not be met by the 
assorted cases that the Campbell's 
Soup people put up. He replied 
that while the Campbell company 
does furnish assorted cases, usual- 
ly these are not in the combina- 
tion that the grocer wants. 


EDUCATION NEEDED MORE THAN 
EVER 


Mr. Davies has long been in- 
terested in seeing the grocery 
trade educated to the proper com- 
puting of selling costs, profits, 
etc. I asked him: “Don't you 
think that during the period when 
the Food Boards practically fixed 
prices for the grocer he received 
an education on this part of his 
business that will be permanent? 
Do you think, for example, that 
he will go back to selling sugar 
with no profit or at an actual 
loss ?” 

“IT question very much,” was 
his answer, “whether what you 
have in mind has actually taken 
place to a great degree. I fancy 
that if you went around among 
the smaller grocers generally and 
asked what they would sell a 


dollar article at in order to get a 


25 per cent profit, most of them 
would tell you the price should 
be $1.25. You mentioned sugat. 
Look what is happening to-day. 
The chain stores are selling sugaf 
at cost, at refinery prices, losing 
freight and store overhead, not 
to mention profit. When the 


chain store is selling at this figure, 
what can the other grocers do? 
In these times of high prices the 
people will flock more than ever 
to the store where they believe 
they save money, and the little 
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Dominate Canada with 
Two Page Spreads in MacLean’s 


Advertisers who want sales action in Canada are realizing that it pays to concentrate with 
dominant space in Canada’s National Magazine. 


With Canadian Postal Regulations changed so that they no longer operate against the use 
of double-page advertisements, MACLEAN’S is the logical medium to carry your two- 
page spread. Being printed in the large size, it offers the proper measurement. It 
eliminates the expense of extra plates. 


The Double-Page Spread in 
MACLEAN’S measures 20's" x 123s" 
what do your plates measure? 


And MACLEAN’S backs up this dominating space with powerful consumer and dealer 
influence. It supplies the very backbone of Canadian advertising and merchandising 
campaigns. Our circulation records show that it is read by the leaders in their respec- 
tive communities—70,000 strong (On a per capita basis, this is equivalent to a cir- 
culation of 1,400,000 in the United States.) 


MACLEAN’S Dominates Canada 


Sample Copies, Rates and All Information Upon Request 


MACLEAN'S 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE ” 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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fellow down at the end of the 
block is absolutely obliged, in 
some measure at least, to meet 
the competition of the chain store 
up on the corner.” 

The consolidation of wholesale 
houses so as to cover a larger area 
of territory under one manage- 
ment and thus reducing overhead 
expense will, in Mr. Davies’ 
opinion, play a large part in the 
future of the grocery business. 
His own company, for example, 
is now being consolidated with 
two other grocery firms in Penn- 
sylvania — embracing Easton, 
Bethlehem, Allentown and con- 
tiguous territory. The title of 
the new firm will be the Davies, 
Strauss & Stauffer Company. 
This, claims Mr. Davies, will re- 
duce managerial expense, adver- 
tising costs, etc. “See how it has 
worked out in the past. Our over- 
head cost was over 10 per cent. 
You come to me as a manufac- 
turer and explain that you want 
us to distribute your product and 
that you will give us a margin of 
10 per cent. You had to prove 
a mighty quick turnover to make 
us see that we should do business 
on a 10 per cent margin with a 
selling cost that exceeded that 
figure. 

“Another thing: The Tom- 
bler Grocery Company—my for- 
mer concern—under the old con- 
ditions could not possibly use a 
carload of prunes—2,000 cases— 
without glutting the local market. 
Even if we were salesmen enough 
to put this quantity over on the 
retail trade, it would be poor mer- 
chandising. Under the new ar- 
rangement, we can buy our prunes 
in carload Icts and have plenty 
of territory in which to distribute 
these goods and give ourselves 
and the retail grocer the oppor- 
tunity to make a quick turnover. 

“Quick turnover,” concluded 
Mr. Davies, with emphasis and 
enthusiasm, “is the big lesson of 
the war to the grocery trade. If 
we in the wholesale end can dis- 
pose of goods before we even 
have to pay for them ourselves, 
we can make money on a small 
margin, and that is true also of 
the retail grocer. Whatever else 
he may have failed to learn thor- 
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oughly, I believe he has received 
a new and valuable education 
speaking generally, in turnover, 
lesson that the manufacturers and 
advertisers of this country must 
reckon with. 

“We need more in the trade 
papers on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of merchandising and te 
tail selling,” added Mr. Davies. 
“I remember that when I was a 
boy making only $12 a month ip 
a grocery store, I subscribed for 
a grocery paper out of my little 
thin purse, because that paper had 
so much valuable material on how 
to sell goods that I felt I had to 
have the information. It strikes 
me to-day that our merchants 
papers are too much taken w 
with conventions and that sort of 
thing and are giving entirely too 
little attention to the fine art of 
retail selling.” 





Nine Service Men Return to 
Batten 


_The George Batten Company, New 
York, announces the re-employment of 
the following Service men: Lorin 
Batten, F. J. Mahoney, W. Glenzing 

. B. Gardner, Stephen W. Harns 
W. Frank Moore, W. G. Wilkinsos 
Wm. J. Boardman and Oscar Kelle: 

In addition the company has em 
ployed six other Service men as fol 
lows: D. B. Valentine, W. B. Gree 
law, R. R. Thien, J. W. Reid, W. 8 
Ilelmer and S. L. Cox. 

The Batten Agency had _ altogether 
thirty men in the Service. All pos 
tions formerly held by these men at 
open to them upon return. 





G. E. McCulloch Makes 4 
Change 


G. E. McCulloch has joined the Cam 
dian Advertising Agency, Limited, Mo 
treal, as advertising and sales promotic 
service manager. Mr. McCulloch, wh 
was for some time with the J. Walt 
Thompson agency in Toronto, has # 
late been Montreal manager of the 
nier Advertising Service, n 
cently changed its name to The Consol 
dated Advertising Service. 





Joins Century Advertising 
Service Co. 
Miss Lillian H. Rosenblum, formes 
fashion writer with the Butte Pub 


lishing Company, and recently com 
writer with Best & Co., New York, bs 


joined the Century Advertising Serve 
Co., of that city. 
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Here’s Another 
Example of 


“ING-RICH” 


ai Porcelain Enameled Signs 


Brilliancy is the first requisite to make YOUR 
sign conspicuous among such a jumble of signs 
everywhere. 


Constant brilliancy (durability) is the next thing 
for economy. 

Then comes utility. 

Any comparison you care to make will strongly 
favor “ING-RICH” Porcelain Enameled signs 
in all three of these important points. 


Whether it’s a big out-door sign, a small one for 
jobbers, a poster for branch houses—in fact, “the 
sky is the limit” with “ING-RICH” utility. 





4U you need to do is write us what you 

want them for, and the wording—then «a “Ing- Rich” signs 

completed sign will be submitted for your 

approval without obligation Let us show 

you. ing. Just a little 
n 

THE soap and water 


will renew their 


Ingram - Richardson Mfg. Co. flash any time. 


They never fade. 
College Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


never need polish 
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Ge DePinne Press 


JAMES W. BOTHWELL 
President and General Manager 


393-399 Lafayette Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Known world-wide for the fine books it has printed during 
nearly three quarters of a century, has in recent years developed 
a clientele requiring commercial printing of a high grade, and 
seeks an expansion of this line of business. 


The same standard of excellence that made The De Vinne Press th: 
foremost American printer of fine books, obtains 
in its commercial printing 
A SERVICE DEPARTMENT is EXPERTS OF THE DEVINN 
maintained in which thoroughly SERVICE DEPARTMENT wor 


practical cooperation is given. with and forthe client. It is theirdu 

This department has proved itself to develop layouts, dummies, and 
invaluable to a large number of firms specifications thoroughly appropria: 
and corporations in a wide range of to the subject in hand, at the lowes 
business who use commercial print- cost compatible with the production 
ing for many different purposes. of printed matter of a grade suitably 

Complete facilities for the produc- representing the house using it an/ 
tion of printing for all purposes. the nature of the service or goos 


ADVERTISING AND SALES EXECUTIVES 


who are alive to the tremendous possibilities of trade expansion 
at home and abroad which promise rich rewards for the jud: 
cious use of the printed appeal, will find that consultation with 
The DeVinne Press will bring them into touch with the author: 
tative in all matters pertaining to printed matter, including 
economies to be effected and the wise expenditure of sums larg 
or small. 
Competent sales and service representatives 
sent any:vhere by appointment. Correspondence invited 





Entrance and Rotunda, 
The DeVinne Press 
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Oakland 
Ad Club Conducts Mar- 
ket Survey 





Charts Retail Stores, Nationalities, 
Vehicular Traffic, Etc. — Public 
Schools and Street Car Company 
Helping—Wage Tables, Rental 
Tables and Telephone Survey 
Among Features of the Work 





HE Oakland Advertising Club, 

of Oakland, California, has 
undertaken as its major work for 
1919 a rather elaborate market 
survey, not only of Oakland but 
of the adjacent east San Fran- 
cisco Bay cities of Alameda and 
Berkeley, together with several 
small towns, having altogether a 
population of more than 300,000 
people. 

From investigations which the 
Oakland Advertising Club has 
undertaken it has been found 
that all or nearly all market sur- 
veys that have been made in the 
past have been prepared by news- 
papers or by private agencies of 
one sort or another. The Oak- 
land market survey will approach 
the problem from all angles of 
advertising and will, therefore, 
have a wider scope than any 
survey heretofore prepared. 

_A special map of the east bay 
cities has been made and the lo- 
cation of all the establishments in 
nearly every line of business will 
be graphically shown. For ex- 
ample, every drugstore in the east 
bay cities will be indicated on one 
of the maps by a series of dots 
and the map will be supplemented 
by a complete list of all drug- 
stores with addresses and tele- 
phone numbers, arranged by 
municipalities and districts. 

telephone census is being 
made of every apartment in the 
east bay cities and the total of 
the apartment house population 
with segregation in groups ac- 
cording to rent paid, will be in- 
corporated in the survey. Loca- 
tion of the apartments will also 
be spotted on a map. 

The fact that the survey is be- 
ing made by a civic organization 








permits of the use of channels 
of investigation not always avail- 
able to private concerns. For ex- 
ample, a questionnaire on buying 
habits, and advertising reading 
habits is being put out to the 
English classes of the Oakland 
public schools. A similar ques- 
tionnaire is also being put out to 
the Federation of Mothers’ Clubs 
with some 2,000 members. 

The School Department is also 
co-operating in the preparation of 
a nationality map. Large scale 
maps have been prepared showing 
the district tributary to each 
school and on these maps the 
teachers in each school will in- 
dicate in different colors the na- 
tionality and location of each 
family which has a child in 
school. This information, when 
organized, will show at a glance 
the centres of foreign nationality. 

Another chart of considerable 
interest has been worked out with 
the co-operation of the street 
car company, which has _ fur- 
nished the, Director of Survey 
with figures showing the number 
of passengers carried on each 
line. This information will be in- 
dicated on a map by means of 
lines, whose varying widths will 
show the volume of traffic. On 
the same map will be spotted the 
location of all posters in the city. 

The Street Department of Oak- 
land is also co-operating with the 
Advertising Club in the prepara- 
tion of a map showing the volume 
of vehicular traffic on various 
thoroughfares. 

Other features of the survey 
will be wage tables, a rental sur- 
vey and count of all buildings by 
districts, spot map of new resi- 
dential construction during the 
past year showing the tendencies 
of growth, a chart segregating 
new residential construction as to 
cost, table showing ownership of 
automobiles by cities and districts, 
and many other facts of general 
value to national advertisers and 
merchandisers generally. 





The Mace Advertising Company, of 
Peoria, Ill., has secured the account of 
the Arrow Products Company, of the 
same city, dealers in non- -intoxicating 
beverages. 





Sixty-One Trade Practices Con- 
demned as “Unfair” 


A List That Is Worth Remembering 


As a warning to unwary manu- 
facturers who may innocent- 
ly commit offences denounced by 
the Federal Trade Commission, a 
list of sixty-one questionable prac- 
tices is given in a recent bulletin 
published by the American Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers. No attempt 
has been made to include all acts 
alleged to constitute unfair meth- 
ods of competition, but only those 
of major interest and importance. 

In studying this list, sales 
managers and directors of mer- 
chandising policies should remem- 
ber that only are such practices 
condemned when used with the 
purpose, intent and effect of sup- 
pressing, stifling and destroying 


competition : 
1. Agreements to give dealers 
special commissions or rebates, 


provided they deal in the seller’s 
goods exclusively. 

2. Giving cumulative discounts 
or rebates to dealers whereby they 
receive at the end of a fixed 
period certain rebates or dis- 
counts based upon the aggregate 
purchases during that period. 

3. Selling to such dealers only 
who will refrain or agree to re- 
frain from dealing in competitor's 
goods. 

4. Effecting contracts for ad- 
vertising, subject to cancellation 
if competing goods are advertised 
in the same medium. 

5. Guaranteeing customers 
against decline in price of goods 
purchased, and not resold by such 
customers at the time of any sub- 
sequent decline in the prevailing 
market price of such goods. 

6. Effecting long-term contracts 
with customers. 

7. Effecting exclusive contracts 
to manufacture or sell, e. g., con- 
tracts to manufacture exclusively 
for respondent, not to sell to 
competitors, not to deal in any 
other similar products except with 
the permission of respondent, not 
to sell to non-members of a deal- 
ers’ organization. 
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8. Agreements with dealers not 
to sell competing goods of a sim- 
ilar color or substitutes for or 
imitations of respondent's goods 

9. Failure to perform numerous 
contracts to sell because of an 
advance in the market price of 
the product sold and the surrep- 
titious marketing of such product 
through another concern at the 
higher prices. 

16. Effecting resale price main- 
tenance by contract, agreement or 
refusal to sell. 

11. Purchasing one’s own prod- 
ucts from dealers selling such 
products at less than the fixed 
and standard resale prices. 

12. Inducing and causing con- 
tracts affecting competitors to be 
broken, rescinded and delayed. 

13. Claiming, exercising and 
maintaining a monopoly in the 
sale of products. 

14. Procuring others to make 
bogus and spurious requests for 
estimates from competitors. 

15. Inducing, through actual or 
threatened withdrawal of patron- 
age, the discontinuance of the 
furnishing of supplies to a com- 
petitor. 

16. Effecting commercial bribery 
through the corrupt giving by a 
seller to the employee or agent oi 
a customer or prospective cus- 
tomer of any money or other 
thing of value or entertainment 
with the purpose of influencing 
the recipient in relation to the 
business of his employer or prin- 
cipal. 

17. Issuing 
coupons. 

18. Wilfully damaging or tam- 
pering with competitor’s property. 

19. Discriminating in prices be- 
tween purchasers or localities. 

20. Espionage, as through em- 
ploying secret agents to spy upon 
competitors’ business, surrept- 
tiously entering the factory of a 
competitor to procure drawings 
of machinery, procuring trade 
secrets, bribing railroad employees 


lottery premium 
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@ 
The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Aneight page Rotogravure picture section printed 
on esti oe paper will be added to the 
Sunday Atlanta Journal beginning March 23rd 
and continuing every Sunday. 


Local, National and International pictures will 
be used. 


70,000 Circulation 


Will be the minimum of the first issue. 


Atlanta advertisers have taken all space avail- 


able in the first number. 
ud ADVERTISING RATES FOR 

More than 2,000 lines ROTOGRAVURE SECTION 

of offered space had J tseued as part of the Sunday Atlanta Journal 





o By the Agate Line 
to be declined. Revie to be given, or space to be used, 
within one year. - 
The rates are very ESE eee 
Seven times...............27M%e 
low. They are really Thirteen times .....:..... 35e° 
on a “try-out’ basis, | Twenty-six times .......... 224c 
° : Thirty-nine times.......... 20c 
subject to increase 100 line (ees | 24 
’ Dihonéeseesses anes 
without reservation NR 53's a tinacate ou 22Mc 
privilege. <ftblines............... 2 
° x eee $400.00 
Preference will be Seeis.....cncoc.. 225.00 


given noncancellable deep 1%, ches or 2008 ab oe 
° ‘a! 6 ins. x ins. 

orders in the order of | "ting date 24 days is advance. 

their receipt John M. Branham Company, Representatives 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 
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Make it easy for 
your fingers to do 
the things your 
brain directs. 
Try an Eldorado. 


Once you have found 
the degree precisely 
suited to your pencil 
needs—and have felt the 
easy, rapid glide of the 
lead over the paper—you 

will never be satisfied 

with other than this 
superior, long-wearing 
pencil. 


6B (softest) to 9H 








(hardest), HB (me- 
dium) for general use. 


Get a trial dozen 
from your dealer, or 
write on your letter 
head for free full-length 
samples of your favor- 
ite degrees. Please 
mention your dealer’s 
name, 









There is a Dixon-quality 
pencil, crayon, and eraser 
for every purpose. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established 1827 
Dept. 150-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian distributors 


A. R. MacDougall 
wad Toronto, Oat. 
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to obtain information as to com. 
petitors’ shipments, trailing deliy- 
ery and sales agents of com. 
petitors, requesting employees and 
dealers to spy upon other dealers. 

21. Enticing employees of com- 
petitors. 

22. Instituting unwarranted suits 
against competitors. 

23. Interfering with a com- 
petitor’s business by purchasing 
from dealers the goods of such 
competitor and substituting one’s 
own, and by following salesmen 
of a competitor to hinder and 
embarrass them in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

24. Threatening to sue a com- 
petitor for the purpose of intimid- 
ation. 

25. Threatening to force com- 
petitors out of business unless 
they refrain from selling in cer- 
tain territories. 

26. Intimidating, threatening, 
boycotting, molesting or obstruct- 
ing of competitors, generally. 

27. Dividing of territory and 
limiting of selling area by com- 
petitors. 

28. Threatening to cut off deal- 
ers’ supplies unless purchased 
from respondent. 

29. Refusing to sell unless deal- 
ers will purchase other supplies, 
unless dealers will agree not to 
sell the products of a competitor, 
unless dealers will agree to 
sell at standard resale prices fixed 
by the seller. 

30. Selling or offering to sell 
below cost or at less than a fair 
profit. 

31. Selling at less than cost 
upon the condition that the cus- 
tomer will simultaneously pur- 
chase other merchandise upon 
which a profit is made or selling 
certain products at a loss and re- 
couping on others. 

32. Selling food unfit for hv 
man consumption. 

33. Simulating the trade name, 
trade-mark, cartons, slogans, ad- 
vertising matter or appearance 0! 
the product of a competitor. 

34. Concealing interest in other 
concerns. : 
35. Maintenance of bogus im 
dependence and cutting of prices 
through such bogus independence. 








36. Agreements whereby equip- 
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HROUGHOUT the United States the various parishes of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church are conducting suc- 
cessful canvasses to secure every possible communicant of 
the Church as a paid subscriber for The Churchman. These 
canvasses are being made at the instigation of bishops, emi- 
nent clergymen, and prominent laymen. 


INK 





These great leaders find in The Churchman their 


” ideal of a church and home journal. 


UCH recognition is merited. The Churchman is a weekly 

newspaper for the home. Its special articles are not only 
readable but authoritative. Its editorials are recognized as 
among the best efforts of the American press. Its news de- 
partment is coraprehensive, reliable, alert. 


EADERS of The Churchman are found among the re- 

spected, refined persons of every community. And they 
are well-to-do. They spend freely and wisely to secure prod- 
ucts of merit. They are responsive to The Churchman. 


HIS is class circulation raised to the nth power. Adver- 
tisers can spend considerably more and reach a market 
of much less purchasing potentiality. 


The Churchman offers a field worthy of intensive 
cultivation and at a minimum expenditure. The 


use of its space is real advertising efficiency. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 


Churchman Co., Publishers 
381 FourtH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ment necessary to handling certain 
products is loaned on condition 
it shall be used exclusively in con- 
nection with respondent’s prod- 
ucts. 

37. Selling machines under li- 
cense agreements whereby pur- 
chasers may not use therewith 
the supplies of competitors, and 
may not use the seller’s supplies 
either on competitor's machine 
or with the supplies of competi- 
tors. 

38. Entering into an agreement, 
understanding or pool by competi- 
tors to maintain prices or to allot 
business. 

39. Locality price cutting. 

40. Threatening to sell and sell- 
ing direct to consumers in order 
to compel retailers to handle the 
seller’s goods exclusively. 

41. Purchasing entire output of 
raw material. 

42. Infringement of patents, 
trade-marks and copyrights and 
prosecutions for alleged infringe- 
ment. 

43. Making up cost sheets in 
reckless disregard of true costs. 

44. Impairment of competitive 
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power of other concerns through 
stock control. 

45. Price fixing through con- 
tracts, associations and combina- 
tions. ~ 

46. Effecting a_ restraint of 
trade through contract, combina- 
tion or conspiracy. 

47. Organizing of trust to in- 
crease prices. 

48. Agreements between com- 
petitors to limit output. 

49. False and misleading adver- 
tisement. 

50. Misbranding. 

51. Misrepresentations and false 
statements, either about one’s 
own or a competitor’s merchan- 
dise or business. 

52. Defamation, 
disparagement of 
goods or business. 

53. Passing off 
other manufacture. 

54. Misuse of letter from Com- 
mission and disobedience of or- 
~ a Commission. 

Agreements between manu- 
Sennen members of an dssocia- 
tion, and laborers whereby the 
latter do not work for non-mem- 


libel, ‘slander, 
competitor's 


goods as of 








OIL Avo GREASES 
FOR ALL MOTORS 


impress 
give wide publicity at low cost. 


business-building medium. 


20 East 27th Street 


The Standard Oil Companies are successfully using signs to 
“Standard Oil” products upon the minds of consumers. 
They know from many years’ experience that “Nelke” 
We offer our experience of 58 
years to advertisers who appreciate the value of signs as a 


Let Us Help Solve Your Sign Problems. 
Just Drop Us a Line 


L. D. NELKE- SIGNS-— NEW YORK, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 186! 












signs 









for Suggestions. 


NEW YORK 
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“ ] — Canada as a Market 
: _ for Your Goods-~ 


OU have often heard of firms making 
2 what appears to be a well organized, 
se =. aggressive attempt to capture the markets 
of Bolivia—or Bessarabia—and _ failing. 
But have you ever heard of an attempt, a 
legitimate attempt, to do business in Can- 
ada, failing? Not often, at any rate. You 
don’t run up against difference in language, 
packing methods, “mule transportation,” 
or the question of “three year credits.” 
On the contrary, you will find in Canada 
the same language, the same standard of 
currency, the same railway and packing 
facilities, the same methods of selling and 
advertising that obtain at home. 


= 





Canadians today do more business, more 
importing and exporting, save more money, 
spend more money per capita, than any 
other nation in the world. 


e 
‘We have built up an organization com- 
petent to advise our clients in distant parts 
of the world of the changing conditions 
of Canadian business. We have British, 


VVOAVUVO1V VVC HUH UTOUULAUUAUUAULAUNVUA.EGON.OUAUNSONNNHOLO GOGOL 


Canadian, American and French clients 
= who use this organization as an important 
= subsidiary selling office, and who have 
. found that the data and experience we 
‘= have acquired are most valuable in the con- 
duct of their Canadian selling operations. 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


Limited 





General Advertising Agents 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
Lumsden Building The McGill Building 


New York London, Eng. Paris, France 
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OW-A-DAYS, the Wise 
N Advertiser demands 

the Personal Attention 
of Principals and Partners. 
Here, you deal with the “Yes- 
or-No’’Man, not the “‘I-Don’t- 
Know” Man. Confer with us! 


SHERMAN & BRYAN 


ADVERTISING 
79 Pifth Yvenue 
New York 
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bers or for manufacturers not 
maintaining standard prices. 

56. Appointment by a whole- 
salers’ association of committees 
to confer with manufacturers to 
influence such manufacturers to 
adopt certain sales methods. 

57, Compelling members of an 
association against their will to 
maintain standard prices by fines 
and withdrawals of labor. 

58. Publishing of blacklists by 
an association. 

59. Inducing organizations 
influence their members not 
sell to competitors. 

60. Inducing and compelling 
manufacturers, through an asso- 
ciation, not to recognize certain 
dealers as legitimate jobbers, en- 
titled to buy at jobbers’ prices. 

61. Combination of buyers to 
force down purchases by refusal 
to purchase. 

We have not undertaken to cite 
all the trade practices alleged by 
the Commission to constitute un- 
fair methods of competition, but 
only certain practices deemed to 
be of more direct interest. 

It should be borne in mind that 
such practices are only condemned 
when used with the purpose, in- 
tent and effect of suppressing, 
stifling and destroying competi- 
tion. 


to 
to 


Paper Clothes Displayed on 
Fifth Avenue 
Crowds promenading along Fifth 


Avenue, New York last week, were at- 
tracted to a display of paper clothes 
recently brought over from Wertheim’s 
—Berlin’s largest department store— 
and placed on exhibition in the win- 
dows of Lord & Taylor. 

Among the collection were imitation 
linoleum,- made from paper; paper 
sport collar; paper suit for boys; paper 
shoes; war soap; wood full dress col- 
lar; pipe tobacco composed of grains 
and grasses; paper rug in colors; men’s 
paper trousers, etc. 





Devine Returns to Pearsall 
Agency 


After an absence of about four years, 

during which time he was interested 
- street railway advertising, James A. 
levine has returned to the advertising 

pene? of W. Montague Pearsall, New 
4, 
S. finally becoming general 

Pease. Mr, Devine has ~ B Mr. 
carsall’s staff of representatives. 
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@ There is a city of 
50,000 in which this sign 
does not appear for 
longer than 24 hours. It 
ls growing that fast. 


That city is 


HUNTINGTON 


The Metropolis of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Seize This Opportunity 
Start That Advertising Cam- 
paign Now. 


The Advertiser 


Huntington's Oldest and 
Foremost Newspaper 


More City and Suburban Cir- 
culation Than Any Other 
Huntington Newspaper. 


Members of A. B. C. 
Foreign Representative 


E. Katz Special Adv. Agency 
New York, Chi , K 
San ee om, 
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The largest selling 
qual ity pencil 
in the world 







PENCILS 


N the most carefully prepared 
layouts of your art department, 
as well as in the general pencil 
work of your office staff, the 
matchless VENUS Pencils will 
make for better, quicker, easier 
work. 
17 black degrees 
and 3 copying 
For bold heavy lines, 
6B - 5B - 4B - 3B 
For general writing 
and sketching, use a 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines, 


2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 


Fordelicate thinlines, 
maps, charts, 
7H-8H-9H 





SPECIAL 14c. OFFER 


Send 14c for three trial 
samples mentioning de- 
grees. After you find 
how perfect VENUS 
Pencils are, buy them 
at any dealer. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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What’s Going 
to Happen to Drink 
“Accessories”? 





Business Brisk While People Stock 
Up—Little Danger of Surplus 
Supply of Liquor Glasses Being 
Left With Dealers, Judging from 
Present Demand Being Made 
Upon Dealers 





NSTEAD of wholesalers andj 

retailers frantically endeavor. 
ing to dispose of champagne, wine 
and cordial glasses before the 
drought arrives, they report busi- 
ness better than ever—with un- 
filled orders piling up at the fac. 
tories. One retailer remarked 
that his sales of cocktail glasses 
during February were the biggest 
in the history of his business, 
while another ridiculed the idea 
that prices will be cut to fire-sak 
figures. “Bubble glasses are get- 
ting scarce,” he said, “and if the 
demand keeps up we won't have 
to rely upon grape juice and lo- 
ganberry frappés to clean out our 
shelves.” 

“National prohibition has not 
come unexpectedly,” explained 
Geo. M. Jacques, editor of Crock- 
ery and Glass Journal, “and 
wholesalers have gradually been 
reducing their stocks. Moreover, 
most of the fine glassware im- 
ports from France, Belgium and 
Germany have been cut off the 
past four years, and American 
manufacturers have been forced 
to curtail output of all kinds of 
glass, due to the Government 
classing them as non-essentials. 

“But it seems that lately there 
has been an awakened interest m 
liquor glasses—people are stock- 
ing up with alcoholic beverages, 
and, naturally, want a supply o! 
glasses to go along. They real 
ize that manufacturers are going 
to stop making them, and that 
they will soon be scarce.” 

Convivial folks do not, how 
ever appear to be investing © 
decanters and tantalus sets. Many 
of these are expensive affairs and 
one retailer with 200 choice d 
canters related that he had 
a number during the past few 


™ 
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- Manufacturers who wish 
to reach Retail Merchants 











in this territory— 


DRUGGISTS GROCERS TOBACCONISTS 

CLOTHIERS FURNISHERS' GEN’L STORES 

FURNITURE JEWELERS HARDWARE 
DEALERS DEALERS 


‘may now use the advertising 
‘columns of the 


RETAIL LEDGER 


-~-A NEWS-MAGAZINE FOR MERCHANTS 
ONLY, PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA— 





at fifty cents a line. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW 


announces the appointment of 


GEORGE W. STEARNS 


as Field Manager 








in charge of eastern and western advertising 
with headquarters in New York 





THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW 
ATASCADERO, CAL. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
Hartford Building Flatiron Building 





The Nearest Office Is Particularly at Your Service 











THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW 





only rotogravure magazine having 
national distribution. 


is the 
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weeks as examples of finest rock 
crystal ware for specimen collec- 
tions. A store that has special- 
ized in cut glass is advertising a 
special set containing a decanter 
and six erstwhile whiskey glasses 
as “fine for grape juice.” But the 
owner stated in answer to the 
question, “What’s going to hap- 
pen to the cordial and sherry 
glasses?” that he can’t get enough 
to supply the demand, and offer- 
ed to buy any odd lots on the 
market. 7 

A Fifth avenue firm catering 
to the wealthy furnished the fact 
that its customers are still fill- 
ing in their complete sets with 
champagne and cocktail glasses. 
“Every cellar of the Four Hun- 
dred has enough bottled sunshine 
to last for a year or more, and 
at present they see no rhyme nor 
reason for letting their glassware 
run down. They are replacing 
broken glasses just the same as 
ever.” Complete sets, too, are be- 
ing purchased with proper provi- 
sion for Pontet Canet and pousse 
cafés, 

Apparently there will be no se- 
rious dislocation of this particu- 
lar branch of industry. Sellers 
of thin-stemmed wine and cham- 
pagne glasses also do business in 
water goblets and tumblers, china- 
ware, and miscellaneous glass ar- 
ticles, while the bar supply houses 
are already catering to the soda 
fountains and expect business to 
thrive merrily when John Barley- 
corn bids his long farewell. 





S. R. Swiss With Republic 
Trucks 


_S. R. Swiss, of the Ivan B. Nordhem 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Re- 
public Motor Truck Company, Inc., 
Alma, Mich. He has been advertising 
manager of the Red Raven Corpora- 
tion and was for a year and a half 
in the motor-truck business. 

. Blaine McGrath, whe has been adver- 
tising manager of the Republic com- 


pany, has been appointed a district rep- 


resentative in the sales department. 





Toronto “News” Sold 


The Toronto News announces that it 
has been purchased by a syndicate. 
- W. McDiarmid, formerly advertising 
manager, will become general manager 
under the new arrangement. 
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Forrest Crissey 


has written a series 
of articles which 
will appear exclu- 
sively in American 
Farming. 


‘‘Feathered Farm- 
ing for Profit’’, 
February, 1919, 
issue. 
‘‘Something Doing 
in Rural Schools,’’ 
March and April, 
1919, issues. 


‘“‘A Little Sugar in 
Your Farming,”’ 
May, 1919, issue. 


The attention of Ad- 
vertising and other 
Business men is in- 
vited to the literary 
and educational 
quality of the edito- 
rial columns of 


“The Farm Paper With A Mission” 


merican 
Farming 


Duane W. Gaytorp, Publisher 
Geo. H. Meyers, Adv. Mgr. + 
Chicago 


Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Rep. 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Graffco 
Products 


VISE CLIPS 


“With the Grip” 
They never slip! Hold 
securely from 2 to 60 
papers without sliding, 
tearing, or falling off. 
Keep their grip, too—the 
patent tongue does it! 
Made of handsomely 
nickel-plated steel. Rust proof. Three 
convenient sizes (No. 1 size is also 
made in brass). Used by leading 
businesses everywhere. Attractive 
and very likeable clips—perfect fas- 
teners for every purpose 














No. 2 


Samples free 


VISE SIGNALS 


Come in 12 Colors 
Most useful aids to the man 
whose data must be simpli- 
fied, classified, and instant- 
ly accessible. Fasten tightly 
to cards—no slipping—and 
by their bright - colored 
faces indicate just what is wanted and 
never let you forget when to write follow- 
ups, check shipments, where your sales- 
men are, when contracts expire, etc. Un 
limitedly useful Safer, quicker, easier 
than written memos. 





USED TODAY BY 

Du Pont Powder Companies 

Alex. Hamilton Institute 

General Electric Co. 

International Correspondence Schools 
Victor Talking Machine 

Ford Motor Co. 

and by more than 50 departments of U. 8. 
Government. 


Send for Samples 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 














A “Free” Press in North 
Dakota 





Farmers’ Non-Partisan League Will 
“Save” Some of the Money Tha 
Goes for Official Advertising— 
People Will Designate the “Of. 
cial” Papers to Carry the Ad. 
vertising Every Two Years 





From the Non-Partisan Leader 

HE North Dakota farmers 

administration proposes to 
free the press of the State bya 
very simple expedient. Three pub- 
lications in each county of the 
State are now designated as “off- 
cial county papers” by county 
commissioners. Other papers in 
each county are designated by the 
State to publish state reports, and 
various other official matter re 
quired by law to be published by 
various political subdivisions is 
published in papers designated by 
various Officials. The State and 
its political subdivisions now 
spend annually about $500,000 to 
newspapers for publishing the ve- 
rious reports, election announce- 
ments, official proceedings, etc, 
and in addition many thousands 
of dollars are spent by parties to 
court actions in publishing probate 
matters, court orders, etc. 

The farmers’ legislature pro- 
poses to save over one-third of 
this money by providing for the 
designation of only one paper m 
each county as the “official county 
paper,” thus causing official matter, 
now required to be published, to 
be published in one paper in each 
county instead of three. Also, the 
official county paper so designated 
will, under the law, receive all the 
official matter required to be pub- 
lished by cities, the State itself and 
litigants in the courts. 
This will enable one paper ™ 

each county to exist without out- 
side advertising support. Suc 
papers will be independent of ad- 
vertisers and all economic pre> 
sure. 
Having gone this far in our de 
scription of the plan, we hear 
somebody say: “Sure, a plan 
give the Non-Partisan league # 
paper in each county to boost % 
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BRITISH TRADE 
e 


MR. GEORGE W. KETTLE 
Managing Director 


DORLAND AGENCY, LONDON 


is now visiting America 
and will be glad to conter 
with those interested in 
the British market or 
in the development of 
overseas business. 


Address all communications to 


Dorland Advertising Agency 
366 Fifth Avenue New York 


Mr. Kettle’s personal services 
will be available until April rst. 
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ee The DICTAPHONE 
b2 —for Letter-Writing 







Its Simplicity Saves Money 


TA 






The telephone is economical, because so many 
calls per day mean less cost per call. 


The Dictaphone is economical, because 50% 
to 100% more letters per day mean onecthird 
less cost each letter. 


Both instruments give large volume at low 
cost because they are scientifically simple, me- 
chanically perfect, and quick and easy to use. 


15-Minute Demonstration 


To convince yourself that The Dictaphone is scientifically 
simple, and that it will reduce the cost of your letter- 
writing, have The Dictaphone Man call today with his 
machine and give you a 15-minute demonstration on you 
work. That's all it takes—1!5 minutes. Phone or write. 


E DIC TAPAVAE 


44 


Dept. 134-C, Woolworth Bldg., New York City : 
Branches Everywhere. Write for booklet, ‘The Man at the Desk 
There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 








Reute te the Mail-Chute” 
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and to help perpetuate Non-Par- 
tisan league men in office.” But 
we have yet to tell the chief fea- 
ture of the plan. The official pa- 
persin each county will be desig- 
nated every two years by a vote 
of the people of the county. 

The possibilities of this plan can 
scarcely be grasped except by 
carefully studying the matter. In 
the first place, the State will be 
saved from $200,000 to $300,000 a 
year in money now spent virtually 
to subsidize newspapers by giving 
them official advertising. This 
patronage was used before the 
Non-Partisan league got control 
to help build up the political ma- 
chine of the party in power. Un- 
der the new plan the people them- 
selves in each county will desig- 
nate the official paper by their 
votes. 

Being free of economic pressure 
of advertisers and having to please 
a majority of the people of the 
county in order to be_ selected, 
these official papers will not be 
run for private political purposes 
or to pull nuts out of the fire for 
big interests. The State will ex- 
ercise no editorial control. They 
will be a free people’s press. The 


party in power will have no con- ° 


trol over them. They will need 
no other revenue than official ad- 
vertising revenue to support them. 
_To get or keep this State sub- 
sidy, these papers will have to 
please the people. Thus, they will 
have to have an adequate news and 
feature service, and above all, they 
will have to be right in policy, or 
they will have little chance of be- 
ing designated as official papers. 
The prestige of carrying all the 
oficial matter published in their 
county, and their effort to please 
the people by complete news serv- 
ice and right policy, will build up 
the circulation of this free peo- 
ple’s press. These papers will be- 
come the biggest and most influ- 
ential in their counties. 

Have the North Dakota farmers 
solved the problem of a free press 
in America? 





Harry Coley, formerly on the adver- 
wag soli of R. H. Macy & Co., is 
how advertising manager of McCreery’s, 
at Pittsburgh. ; 
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Ask for samples of 
wor 


ested in 








“When Seconds 


ZF Count 
Catalogs Broadsides 
Folders Circulars 


When you want them—right— 
right away—at the right price. 
write, wire or phone 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
“‘ Good Printing Quick!” 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 


Rely on K-L Service—as 
many of the largest nattion- 
al advertisers are doing 


S — 














“Sig-No-Graph Selling Points” 
No. 2 





Complete the tie-up of your 
“dealer distribution” and his 
“consumer purchase” by 
helping him move your prod- 
uct from his shelves. 


Write for booklet, “Sig- 
No-Graph Selling Points.” 


TSIGN*GAMH 


“Ask H.F. Morris, Advertising Manager, 
Hickey-Freeman Co., Rochester, N. Y.” 
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Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 


Could claim three or 
four readers to every 
copy and be within 
reason—it does claim 
over 35,000 news- 
stand buyers every 
month, without fear 
of contradiction. 
Known quality plus 
known quantity mer- 
its your patronage, 


Mr. Advertiser. 


Published in Philadelphia 
by CENTRAL PRESS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 1315 Cherry St. 

Represented in the Bast 
by 8. M. Go_pserG, 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Represented in the West 
by Joun A. TENNEY, Morton Bidg., 
Chicago. 














The four corners of the 
earth North, South, East, 
West today offer new and 
profitable markets to 
every manufacturer and 
distributor of underwear 
and hosiery in the United 
States. 


In addition to reaching 
the buyers of America, 


The Review 


covers every one of the 
various Export channels 
at home and abroad. 
THE 
UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY 
REVIEW 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Advertising to Office 
Buildings 





A Manufacturer of Ice Cream 
Hits Upon a Method of Sampling 
that Wins Permanent Customers 
—lIntroduces Custom of Buying 
Ice Cream Sandwiches to Break 
Up Work Day 





bp developing sales in a hotly 
contested market, The Tabor 
Ice Cream Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, got a novel slant on ice 
cream selling suggestive to read- 
ers of Printers’ INK as an inter- 
esting development of food stuf 
sampling. 

In many of the down-town 
Cleveland office buildings the 
ground floor is occupied by stores 
among which restaurants, drug 
stores and cigar stores figure 
prominently. It was these dealers 
the Tabor company was anxious to 
line up and in seeking a new angle 
of appeal it hit upon the happy 
thought of a campaign of personal 
advertising among the tenants of 
the office buildings. 

The more important buildings 
were chosen, and twice a day a 
grey-clad waitress visited each of- 
fice bearing a tray laden with ice 
cream sandwiches. At first it 
struck the tenants as somewhat 
of a novelty, but soon they began 
to look forward to the ice cream 
sandwich as a bracing antidote 
against the mid-morn or afternoon 
sag. And thus they formed the 
habit. 

“Brought to You” is the title of 
a folder distributed among office 
workers, in which the plan is ex- 
plained : 

“Twice daily our dainty waitress 
will call upon you—her small tray 
laden with delicious Tabor-Qual- 
ity ice cream. Consider what she 
has to offer you—an invitingly 
presented food—closely pa 
with energy, and so delicious. 

“In several nationally-known 
manufacturing plants, ice cream 
is served daily to the employees 
during the summer months. !t 
buoys the workers up and brings 
a marked increase in production. 

“Miss Grey Gown’s visit will be 
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Dealer Co-Operation—142,000 
- Circulation—One Million of the 
pling ° 
mers Best People in the State as 
lying 
real Readers—Can be Ob- 
tained Through the 

hotly 
abor COED Gage Be Dar, 
and, i Mic ma 
| ice 
ead- 
iter- . . 
sul Wisconsin 
own Daily 

the 
ores League 
drug 
ure “The Connecting Link 
ers Between the Advertiser, the 
is to Dealer and the News- 
ngle paper.” 
apy 
onal 
s of 
ings 
ya We furnish the Advertiser facts about the territory; we 
of- recommend and find desirable Dealers, and we use our 
lee influence with the Dealers to push the Advertiser’s Prod- 
A. uct—it the article to be advertised has merit. 
vhat 
gan We inform the Dealer about the details of, the Adver- 
eam tising Campaign, working up enthusiasm for the mer- 
lote chandise and getting his interest aroused to the point 
oon where he will put the weight of his influence into the 
the campaign. 

; We send out advance Bulletins to the League Publishers 
ce and enlist their aid in the way of local work among the 
a Dealers—sending out postcards or letters, advertising proofs, 
> and thoroughly acquainting them with nature of the mer- 
a ; chandise, 
ray Through the Wisconsin Daily League the advertiser can 
sal- place his schedule of advertising on the One Order—One 
she Payment Plan, in 29 Daily Newspapers which blanket the 
gly State of Wisconsin. May we aid you in reaching the great 
ked Wisconsin Buying Public? 

wn Write Today for Rates 

+ | The Wisconsin Daily Le 

: e Wisconsin Daily League 
= H. H. BLISS, Secretary Janesville, Wisconsin 
be 
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In the Center of Advertising Activity— 
The Printing Crafts Building is the home 
of the Trichromatic Engraving Company 





E are located in the two upper floors of 

this large, sunlit building; close by to the 
majority of big printing plants, publishing 
houses and advertising agencies. The Post 
Office, the Pennsylvania Station, surface lines 
and subways—all close at hand, and helping 
to give you quick service. 
We’ re busier than ever, engraving color plates 
that make the advertiser happy and the printer 
glad. Try us on your next COLOR job! 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
J. H. TRYON - . . . Cc. A. GROTZ 
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a welcome break in your morn- 
ing’s drive. Her ice creams are 
served in individual slices—each 
one accompanied by thin, crisp 
wafers. No muss or fuss here, 
nor need any more time be spent 
than in a few minutes’ visit to the 
water-cooler.” 

At the bottom of this folder is 
imprinted the name of the dealer 
in the building and getting accus- 
tomed to an occasional ice cream 
snack, employees of these offices 
soon began to stop into the deal- 
ers for a brick to take home. 

This campaign has not only 
brought in a worth-while gallon- 
age and increased the consumption 
of ice cream, but advertised the 
Tabor company to approximately 
50,000 people twice each day— 
which is probably more important 
than the revenue from the actual 
sales. 





L. L. Weld Back from Service 

Lyman L. Weld has returned, from 
war service, to the staff of the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company, Chicago. 


Canada Approves Work of 
Salvation Army 


_The Salvation Army Million-Dollar 
Fund campaign just completed in Can- 
ada has realized about 30 per cent more 
than its objéctive. The appeal has been 
through Ontario, Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces only, and has been or- 
ganized and carried out by the busi- 
ness men almost entirely. 

_ The advertising campaign was based, 
first, upon the slogan given to the Sal- 
vation Army by a California newspaper 
—‘“First to Serve, Last to Appeal”— 
second, upon the universal pledge 
given in the song—‘‘We'll keep the 
home fires burning till the boys come 
home.” 

The funds, which are earmarked for 
the After-War work of the Salvation 
Army among the soldiers, will be used 
to run the hotels, emergency receiving 
homes and maternity homes, and it has 
been the strong pao Mee in the business 
world that the Salvation Army is 
uniquely equipped to take care of cer- 
tain very essential phases of the repa- 
triation work. 

In most cities and towns, objectives 
set were exceeded, with the result that 
the Salvation Army has over $1,250,000 
to carry on its work in Canada and 
among the Canadian troops still “over 
there.” 

The advertising campaign was planned 
and placed by , cKim, Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 











It is our business to create ad- 
vertising which adequately ex- 
presses both a product and the 
institution behind that product. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 
Advertising 
Detroit 
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WRITE COPYr 


We 


spare time. 


can use your 


We require a large 
force of skilled copy- 
writers — men and 
women able to write on 
some one subject and 
write intelligently. We 
will list you according 
to your subjects and 
give you assignments. 


That business which 
you know— 


The science you under- 
stand—the experiences 
you have had—even 
some idea you have 
evoked, may be worth 
money if you can put 
it On paper. 


Write today for par- 
ticulars. 


Weybosset Investment Co. | 


42 Pine St. 
Providence, R. I. | 
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What They’re Here 
For 


“PLEASE give me a two-pound 
box of Lowler’s Chocolates” 

“Are you waited on?” 

“No. I want a two-pound box 
of chocolates—Lowler’s.” 

“What kind did you say? Loy 
ler’s ?” 

“Yes. Two pounds.” 

“You said Lowler’s? We don’ 
carry them. There ain’t no de 
mand for ’em.” 

“Well, any good kind will & 
But hurry up, please!” 

“We have several varieties, Dj 
you say half a pound?” 
“No. Two pounds, 

ing a train, and—” 

“What’s that you said?” 

“No matter. Give me ty 
pounds chocolates.” 

“We may have some Lowlers 
T'll ask. Say, Mamie, we don’ 
carry Lowler’s, do we?” 

“Nothin’ doin’, unless the gen 
will take the broken mixed?” 

“No, I want the chocolates— 
I can get them.” 

“Well, what was it vou said- 
two pounds, wasn’t it?” 

“Two pounds chocolates, an 
old brand!” 

“What brand was that? Yo 
said Lowler’s before, and I sai 
we didn’t carry them.” 

“Oh, give me anything you 
like !” 

“Would you like it in one box 
or in two? No extra charge.” 





I’m cateh 


“But I can’t wait. I'll miss m 
train. Sorry to have troubled 
you. Good day!” 


“Oh, it ain’t no trouble! That 
what we’re here for! Good day 
Tupor JeENKS 


s 


A. E. Sproul With New Yor § 
“Sun” 
Arthur Elliot Sproul, om March ! 


resigned from the New York Ameri & 
to become manager of the financial # 
vertising of the New York Sun. 


| Sherman & Bryan Have Fulton 


Motor Truck Account 


The Fulton Motor Truck Compa) 
Farmingdale, I., has placed its # 
. account Sherman 


New York 


ertising with 


Bryan, Inc., 
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“<! | Preeminently the Textile Mill 


will de 


Man’s Paper 


1 Catch 


Textile World Journal is the only pub- 
lication in its field to give advertisers an 
exact analysis by occupation of its 
subscribers (A. B. C. method being used). 
The analysis for the last six months of 
1918 shows 75% of its paid circulation 
to be among textile mills—Executives, 
Managers, Purchasing Agents, Superin- 
tendents and Foremen. This represents 
by far the largest textile mill circulation 
in the field and stamps the Journal as 
preeminently the mill man’s paper. 





A copy of a new booklet ‘Selling to 
Textile Mills’ and complete analysis of 
circulation sent on request. 


Textile World Journal 


New York 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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How Three Bicycle Firms Stand 
With Our 400,000 Boys 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO. (Indian Motocycle.) Their 
1919 renewal contract includes three half-pages for 
their Spring schedule, and more than doubles their 
previous order. 


THE HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. Started in 1918 with 21 
lines. Their present space in THE BOYS’ WORLD 
is exceeded in but one other boys’ paper. 


THE MEAD CYCLE CO. A 15-year continuous record— 
on their regular monthly schedules—of which we are 
particularly proud, tells the story. 








And Bicycles are not the only things that interest Boys. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY BE. FARMILOER, Advertising Manager 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Chas. 1. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Coox’s Weexty Trio :A Mitton Bors ann Gints 


THE Boys’ Wortp THEGrIRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE's WEEKLY 




















>" GUGLER- 


“Lithographic Co. 





The Gugler Advertising Letter 


Your letter on the first page, with 
your own lithographed letterhead; your 
product attractively illustrated and de- 
scribed on pages two, three and four; 
and the whole folding into a compact 
mailing piece, requiring no envelope, 
and going under one-cent postage— 
that is the Gugler Advertising Letter. 


If you are interested in effective mail- 
ing pieces, write for some recent 
samples. 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO. 

































Family 
of Products Grows 
Naturally 


(Continued from page 60) 
packing concerns handles all the 
articles listed. A comparison be- 
tween our catalogue and that of a 
typical wholesale grocery or a 
mail-order house would show that 
our products come nearer being 
related than do those shown in 
the others. 

Take, for instance, the second 
item in Mr. Colver’s list—albu- 
men, Albumen can be obtained 
from blood, and the Armour Fer- 
tilizer Works’ chemists worked out 
a method for so doing. We were 
extracting a little albumen from 
animal blood when the war broke 
out. Now, one of the war’s requi- 
sites is the airplane and in the 
building of airplanes a wood ve- 
neer is generally used. It was 
essential that this veneer be glued 
on so that the dampness up in 
the clouds would not cause it to 
loosen and send our aviators hurl- 
ing down to earth. It was found 
that a glue which is impervious 
to water could be made from al- 
bumen, such as we alone in this 
country were producing. We im- 
mediately increased our plant ca- 
pacity and turned the product 
over to the Government, and air# 
plane production plans were not 
stayed by lack of this special kind 
of glue. 

Packing plants are the reason 
for stockyards, terminal railways, 
exchange buildings, banks, cattle 
loan associations, market newspa- 
pers, etc., just as is water the rea- 
son for the grass and the trees in 
a desert oasis. Until there was 
water there was no grass, and 
some of the water had to be used 
in growing the grass. 

do not know of any stock- 
yards which were of any conse- 
quence or service to the produ- 
cers until some important packer 
got imterested and installed a 
plant. The minute a packing plant 
begins operating, it means a real 
market for meat animals and such 
a market demands that there be 
facilities for handling live stock. 
This has always meant the build- 
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Every Evening 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 


Shows following advertis- 
ing GAINS for first two 
months of 1919: 


Lines 


January - - 89,936 
February - - 116,480 


That’s Going Some 


Advertisers KNOW the 
value of Every Evening. 
There’s no guessing. 


Over 13,000 Daily 
90% of which is IN THE 
HOME 


Bryant, GrirritH & Brunson, 
Inc. 


Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago 


























VALUABLE ASSETS 


AMBITION, COMMON SENSE, SELF- 
CONFIDENCE, INITIATIVE, EN- 
THUSIASM, ADAPTABILITY. 


Adaptability, alone, is often more valuable 


than experience 
Equipped with the above assets, 
the writer, a college man of twen- 
ty-five is going to make good in 
some branch of the advertising 
business with— 


Experience is a big thing, but 
how about determination and en- 
thusiasm? 

A good man overlooked may be- 
come another firm’s asset— 


A POSSIBLE LIABILITY 


N. B.—That honorable discharge certainly 
looked good to yours truly! 


“A, Pe ha’ 
Box 73, Printers’ Ink 
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Wouldn’t This Mean a 
Great Deal to You Too? 


If a customer of yours, represen- 
tative as The Chipman Knitting 
Mills, wrote of his own accord in 
appreciation of “‘your personal at- 
tention and conscientious efforts.” 


These folks bought SINGLE 
FLASHON SIGNS on our recommend- 
ation as THE sign particularly suited for 
display in jobbers’ show-rooms. Enthusi- 
astic acknowledgment from each of their 
jobbers is resulting proof of value. 





If you would have selling helps, of 
practical worth to jobbers, ask why 
our SINGLE-FLASHON and MULTI- 
FLASHON sign customers give us whole- 
hearted praise—yes, every one of them. 


You cannot buy our idea unless it sells 
your 


B. & B. SIGN COMPANY, Inc. 


Advertising Signs- Window Display 
341-347 Fifth Avenue - New York City 








Who Can Use 
This Man? 


Mail order Salesman and 
Manager nineteen years — 
with two factories. 


Eleven years selling sewing 
machines by mail, from 
Chicago direct to dealers. 


Eight years in present 
position selling Pianos, 
Organs and Phonographs 
by mail direct to the 
consumer. 


Correspondence _ solicited 
and strictly confidential. 


Address: 
ELMER E. APPLETON 
Sales Manager 
Adler Manufacturing Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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ing of new yards or the expansion 
and improvement of existing ones 
It has been the locating of new 
packing plants from time to time 
all over the country that has 
made stockyards necessary a 
those points. When you stop 
building packing plants, there js 
a stoppage of new  stockyards, 
and such a stoppage will be a se- 
rious blow to the live stock 
grower. 

Lest this Committee get the im- 
pression from the pending legisla- 
tion that packer ownership of 
stockyards does not meet public 
approval, I want to say this: 
There is hardly a city in the 
country to-day that would not 
welcome the establishment of such 
a market by Armour & Company 
or any other of the large pack- 
ers. We are constantly in receipt 
of proposals from bodies of rep- 
resentative citizens of various 
cities that we establish such yards 
and operate them. We are of- 
fered everything from free sites 
to large bonuses as inducements 
to locate. One of the reasons 
we are now building a great plant 
at South St. Paul is that the city 
held ouit such allurements that we 
could not very well refuse, e- 
pecially as the territory adjoining 
gives promise of being one of the 
best meat production centres in 
the country. 


ARMOUR BELIEVES IN EFFICIENCY 


My position relative to owner- 
ship of the stockyards is this: As 
a packer, I am interested in see- 
ing the yards handled in the most 
efficient way possible and it & 
absolutely immaterial to me as to 
who owns them. Ownership by 
the Government implies red tape 
and restrictions which cannot help 
but add to the costs of the serv- 
ice—costs which must eventually 
be borne either by the producer 
or the consumer. Government 
ownership implies, too, the aboli- 
tion of the private initiative and 
enterprise which has made it p0s- 
sible to erect efficient stock- 
yards almost over night when oc- 
casion justified it. The Govern 
ment, you know, does not 
up its mind very quickly on such 
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Che West Hirninian 


“West Virginia’s Best Newspaper” 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
STABLISHED in 1868, The West Birgiuiau is more than 
a newspaper; it is an institution! Control of The West 
Birginian passed to the present owners in the summer of 1914 
when complete up-to-date equipment was installed. 


The Circulation Figures below, for the past five years, bear 
testimony to the progressiveness of its management and the 
hold The West Birginian has on its readers. Altho the price 
was raised to 3 cents in January, 1917, the circulation is now 
larger than at any other time in its history. 


Che West Virginian 


maintains a competent staff of advertising creators who will 
co-operate to the fullest extent with any advertising campaign 
put on in The West Birginian. We will send out letters to 
dealers, make personal calls, and in every way give the same 
service as that given by the newspapers of the largest cities. 





MEMBER OF 


The Associated Press. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
West Virginia Select List Daily Newspapers. 
West Virginia Daily Newspaper Association. 





REMARKABLE INCREASE IN CIRCULATION 
OCT., 1914 - 2,101 
OCT., 1915 - 3,500 
OCT., 1916 - 5,240 


OCT., 1917 - 4,962 
OCT., 1918 - 5,635 


NOV., 1918 - 5,967 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


J. J. DEVINE 
NEW YORK OFFICE WEST VIRGINIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
ROB'T MACQUOID.Mcr. CLARKSBURG.W.VA. A.R.KEATOR,McR. 
103 PARK AVENUE BOX 136 1141 HARTFORD BLDG 
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An Advertising Agency 
Wants a Man Big 
| Enough to Earna Substan- 
tial Share of its Profits! 











An Agency wants a man accus- 
tomed to handling accounts. An 
executive with seasoned mer- 
chandising experience, who has 
written and planned and carried 
through to a successful issue. 
The type of man who has been 
a high salaried official, and who 
is now seeking an association 
which will permit of his per- 
manently investing his ability— 
an association from which he 
can draw something besides a 
good wage. 


Answers will be received in con- 
fidence, but must fully state past 
record, and qualifications. Notes 
that give no details will not be 
considered. “A. H.,” Box 72 
Printers’ Ink. 
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matters as is evidenced by the 
years old controversies over the 
building of post-offices or such 
comparatively trivial matters as 
to whether or not cities should 
have underground mail chutes. It 
is only because I fear less efficient 
operation and the consequent se- 
rious results that I make these 
comments, but I am entirely will- 
ing and ready to at once relin- 
quish my holdings upon being al- 
lowed just compensation therefor. 

Market Dailies are necessary 
adjuncts to stockyards. The yard 
which does not have a paper 
carrying its live stock quotations 
and its market news to the pro- 
ducers for many miles around is 
doomed to failure. I am a believ- 
er in the power of advertising and 
a daily market paper is the only 
means which will enable a market 
to compete with other markets 
drawing from the same or nearby 
sources and properly advertised. 
To-day we have a financial in- 
terest in but one paper—the 
stockyards market paper at Den- 
ver—and we will gladly dispose 
of it at any time. Our sole in- 
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terest is that it develop to the 
utmost its power to help make 
the Denver market bigger and 
better. 

Our interest in  stockyards 
banks and cattle-loan associations 
is comparable to our interest in 
stockyards market papers. Cat- 
tlemen, like meat packers, oper- 
ate largely on borrowed money, 
but individual cattlemen find it ~ 
difficult to secure loans. It must 
not be forgotten that the centre 
of the  cattle-raising industry 
is well west of the Mississippi and 
that the centre of the nation’s 
finances is a considerable distance 
east of that river. Eastern bank- 
ers do not take kindly to propo- 
sals from some remote ranchman 
of the far West that a loan of 
$100,000 be made to enable the 
raising of cattle. Cattle-loan com- 
panies do not lend money. For 
a brokerage commission, they dis- 
count and guarantee the note of 
the borrower and the note is then 
rediscounted in the financial cen- 
tres of the East. If the rancher 
fails to get money he cannot 
raise cattle and if enough ranch- 














“Right Away, Sir” 








Process. 
on Aluminotype. 


New York 





“Rapid Service” means all the name implies 
—Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 
type orders—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 


W. H, KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 


CINCINNATI 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 


Chicago 
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| Want to Buy 
a Trade-Paper 
(or the “rapes. 


interest) in a goo 


field. 


Spot cash for the 
right publication. 


Send copies of 
recent issues and 
state terms. 


Raymond Shaw 
c/o Printers’ Ink 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 











“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
Pat. Dee. i 
MTT Paper Clip on the market 
Recommended by efficiency experts. 
Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 


Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











isments 


ALFRED JACKSON 
W.39b St ~ New York. 
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| ers fail to raise cattle think 
what a blow it would be to the 
meat-packing industry and to the 
nation. 

It is good business, therefon 
for the meat packer to use }j 
credit and his financial t 

| to make it possible for the jm. 
Western rancher to get mone 
from the far-Eastern bake 
| And we have done that yp 
thing through the medium g 
| stockyards banks and cattletas 
associations in which we have x. 
| quired interests. 

That we have made a profit» 

| the business thus transacted j 
| beside the: question. The om 
| point that counts is that ours 
terests in stockyards banks 
| cattle-loan associations are be 
ficial to the producers—in 
many of them have attained; 
portance and grown prosper 
on the money obtained by th 
from cattle-loan associations 
which we had an interest. 


PACKERS PREVENTED EPIDEMK 


Relative to the serum busi 
I believe there are sixteen 
plants in the country and only 
plants in which the packers 
interested. We happened to 
interested in a serum plant 
Kansas City two and a half ye 
ago when hog cholera was pf 
alent in the West, and at at 
when there was not enough 
to meet the demand; nor was 
serum then sold always of! 
best quality. We entered { 
business with the knowledge # 
it is to the interest of our imi 
try to help prevent epidem 
| among the farmers’ _live-sit 
herds. 

And the fresh-meat busines 
to the food-purveying business} 
what the news is to a daily p Ke 
The ability to print the days™ 
| penings is what gives a ® 
| 
| 
| 





paper circulation and _ stand 
but it is the advertisements Wa 
pay the bills. It is possible 
| the novice to think of am 
| prospering without any_ rev 
from advertising, and 
| stand that some have -disastt0 
tried the experiment. : 
The fresh-meat trade 8 
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“Page pu's it cver in Dixie’’ 


C. W. PAGE 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Designed and wrote 
the advcr:isement that 


Won First Prize, $1,000 


In the New Yor’ Globe’s Advertising 
Agency Contest 


W. PAGE is a Southerner who put in 
e ten years of studious effort in New 


York, Chicago and Cincinnati, learning ad- 


_ vertising—then came back to his home town 


and opened an advertising agency. 

He implicitly believes (1) that the South 
offers a wonderful market now and a future 
almost without limit; (2) that with his help, 
advertisers can get maximum returns in the 
South—because he knows his South, knows 
the right appeal to use, and gives a client 
the service he has a right to expect. 

If there is an advertiser who thinks there 
is nothing in the “Southern-viewpoint Argu- 
ment’’ let him engage C. W. Page for a try- 
out campaign. He will sfart it small and 
make it go big. Your inquiry invited. 






























| [Want to Buy 
| a Trade-Paper 
| (or the — 


interest) in a go 
field. 


Spot cash for the 


j right publication. 
Send copies of 
recent issues and 


state terms. 
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Raymond Shaw 
} c/o Printers’ Ink 

833 Peoples Gas Bldg. 

1 Chicago, Ill. 
























“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
| PAPER CLIPS 
t Best and most economical 


Pat. Dee. 
12. 1916 
Recommended by efficiency experts. 
Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 


Paper Clip on the market 


10,000. sccccccccces 15¢e per 1,000 
8 errr 16c per 1,000 
200,000... cccccecces 8e per 1,000 
Sf eer Te per 1,000 
1,000,000........00065 6%c per 1,000 


Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ALFRED JACKSON 
NG W.39® St ~ New York. 
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ers fail to raise cattle, think 


| what a blow it would be to the 
| meat-packing industry and to the 
| nation. 





; It is good business, therefore 
for the meat packer to use his 
credit and his financial standing 
to make it possible for the far- 
Western rancher to get money 
from the far-Eastern banker. 
And we have done that very 
thing through the medium of 
stockyards banks and cattle-loan 
associations in which we have ac- 
quired interests. 

That we have made a profit on 
the business thus transacted js 
beside the - question. The only 
point that counts is that our in 
terests in stockyards banks and 
cattle-loan associations are bene- 
ficial to the producers—in fact, 
many of them have attained im- 
portance and grown prosperous 
on the money obtained by them 
from cattle-loan associations in 
which we had an interest. 


PACKERS PREVENTED EPIDEMIC 


Relative to the serum business: 
I believe there are sixteen serum 
plants in the country and only two 
plants in which the packers are 
interested. We happened to be 
interested in a serum plant at 
Kansas City two and a half years 
ago when hog cholera was prev 
alent in the West, and at a time 
when there was not enough serum 
to meet the demand; nor was the 
serum then sold always of the 
best quality. We entered this 
business with the knowledge that 
it is to the interest of our indus 
try to help prevent epidemic 
among the farmers’ _live-stock 
herds. 

And the fresh-meat business & 
to the food-purveying business just 
what the news is to a daily paper 
The ability to print the day’s hap 
penings is what gives a news 
paper circulation and standing, 
but it is the advertisements which 
pay the bills. It is possible for 
the novice to think of a pape 
prospering without any_ revenue 
from advertising, and I under 


| stand that some have disastrously 


tried the experiment. ; 
The fresh-meat trade is the 
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‘Page pu's it cver in Dixie’’ 


C. W. PAGE 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Designed and wrote 
the advcr‘isement that 


Won First Prize, $1,000 


In the New Yor's Globe’s Advertising 
Agency Contest 





W. PAGE is a Southerner who put in 
e ten years of studious effort in New 
York, Chicago and Cincinnati, learning ad- 


_ vertising—then came back to his home town 


and opened an advertising agency. 

He implicitly believes (1) that the South 
offers a wonderful market now and a future 
almost without limit; (2) that with his help, 
advertisers can get maximum returns in the 
South—because he knows his South, knows 
the right appeal to use, and gives a client 
the service he has a right to expect. 

If there is an advertiser who thinks there 
is nothing in the “Southern-viewpoint Argu- 
ment’’ let him engage C. W. Page for a try- 
out campaign. He will sfart it small and 
make it go big. Your inquiry invited. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


Announces the appointments of 


Howard C. Jones 


as Eastern Manager 





Henry B. Williams 
as Advertising Manager 





Both Mr. Williams and Mr. Jones have been 


with Printers’ INK more than five years. 
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“news” of the packing industry 
as it is constituted to-day. The 
by-products and some of the side 
lines are the advertisements which 
pay the bills, and the rest of the 
side lines are the “features” which 
help make our service more at- 
tractive to customers. 

That is why we are competing 
with the wholesale grocers in the 
handling of some food products 
which seem unrelated to the busi- 
ness of meat packing. 

It is important that your Com- 
mittee be advised that we do not 
own and have no interest, direct 
or indirect, either as a corporation 
or as individuals, in the canneries 
which pack salmon, tuna or other 
fish, and vegetables. The products 
in these lines which we handle 
are put up according to our or- 
der and specifications by independ- 
ent firms from whom we pur- 
chase them as do jobbers. It will 
interest producers to know that 
in order to help the fruit grow- 
ers of California to get more for 
their products without it costing 
the consumer more, we have un- 
der consideration a plan to aid 
them to finance a co-operative 
fruit-packing plant of their own. 
We expect to do the distributing 
for them. We own two grape- 
juice factories and two other 
plants which preserve fruits for 
the soda-fountain trade. 

We aré not engaged in the re- 
tail business and we have no in- 
tention of adding the woes of 
retailing to the burdens of. man- 
ufacturing and distributing. 


SOME OF THE MARKETING PROBLEMS 


_ The whole question of market- 
ing is most important. Too few 
people realize how essential is the 
business of distribution. People 
are quick to see the need for ade- 
quate production, but slow to un- 
derstand that no amount of pro- 
duction would be adequate unless 
there are adequate facilities for 
distribution. A mountain of food 
is worthless one hundred miles 
away from starving people—un- 
less there exists the facilities for 
getting the food to the people or 
the people to the food. 

The function of Armour & 
Company is to collect the stores 
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Parcel Post 
Carrier 


The best container made for mail- 
ing your catalog or-booklet. This 
container is made of good strong 
box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 
to carry. Made to any size and 
with a Sure Lock; no Wrapping 
or Tying necessary. 


Made Only by 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

















Still Breaking Records 


The April ““Experimenter” 
with 16,259 lines of paid displa 
advertising makes a new high rec 
the second in succession and the 
third in seven months. 

This is the tenth consecutive month 


to show a gain over last year rang- 

ing from 27% to 125%. 

Circulation well over 100,000. 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
233 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Western Reoresenseinve 
5.B.F INUCAN, Hartford Bidg., Chicago 
































| you are a 


furnisher, 
storekeepe you 
other 
Retail 
a-month periodical for merehants only 


Subscribers say they have been wait 
ing for it for years Not a_ trace 
paper, but an inspiring news-maga 
that interestingly tells all sorts 
thing that merchants want to 

Ww Business problems—salesman 
buying, accounting, the handling 


ship 
and training of 
ing. advertising 


tail’ Public Ledger tells how they are 
being lved in suecessful stores 
Entertaining fiction dealing with the 


*ntiment 
anecdotes 


f big movement 


three pleasant hours of entertain 
helpful reading in every issue 
Subseription price 19 cents a copy, 


ONE 
Just 


DOLLAR a year (24 issues) 

slip a dollar bill into an en 
velope, with your letterhead or name 
nd addre plainly written, and it 
will be sent on the first a 1ir 
Puesdays of every month for a year. 
Address Retail Publie Ledger, 219 


Public 


grocer, druggist, hard 
tobaceonist, clothier, 
jeweler—any kind of a 
shouldn’t wait an- 
day before subscribing to the 
Public Ledger—the new 


ware dealer 


twice 


help, eredits, deliver 
collections—the Re 





and drama of store-keeping, 
photographs, news 
for merchants’ bene 


verse 








ledger Building, Philadelphia, 


Do it now 




















Can You | 
Sell by Mail? 


A 





We need an able experienced 
man to take entire charge of mail 
sales. 

Business has shown phenomenal 
growth and presents a real oppor- 
tunity. Must write convincing 
sales letters and be able to plan, 
lay-out and write folders, circulars 
and catalogs that pull. 

Write fully, experience, qualifi- 
cations and salary expected 

The right man will sell himself 
to us by getting the same pull into 
his letter that we expect him to 
get into our literature. All replies 
confidential. 


South Bend Watch Company 
South Bend, Indiana 
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of food, 


make it edible and take 
it to the consuming centre, Up 


less that work 1s done and done 
well, it is fatal to the producer 
and consumer alike. 

But our conception of duty 
the producer and Consumer js 
broader than that of mere middk. 
man. It is of benefit to the pro- 
ducer that we develop markets 
and help create demand for his 
products. When there is an over 
production of some commodit 
the producer faces ruin, unles 
the demand for that  particul 
commodity can be stimulated toa 
point which will make it possibk 
for him to dispose of his supp 


without undue loss. The om 
sumer might benefit for a tim 
if a glutted market sent pric 
down, but he would suffer th 


following season by reason of th 
reduced production resulting 
from the occasioned 
the glut. 

We perform a_ similar impor 
tant service for the consmmer 
that of furnishing him with d 
ternatives whenever a commodt 
scarce or so high! 
price as to cause concern 

The rice situation which ha 
been referred to by Mr. Colver 
f Congressional Commi 
tee furnishes a concrete exam 
ple of this very service. Yo 
will recall that there was a potat 
shortage several years ago a 
prices became prohibitive to mat 
people, There was a deman 
for something to take the plac 
»f potatoes and those who at 
informed on food matters tf 
ommended rice Rice, howeret 
had no adequate national distr 
bution. There were no standaré 
which prevailed all over the cou 
try and no particular effort ha 
been directed towards creating 
demand for it. Many of the rm 
growers of the South struggle 
along for years and made litte 
or no profit from their labor. 

Armour & Company's distt 
utive organization offered a rea 
means for making rice availab 
everywhere and so helping © 
lieve the potato shortage. 
went into the rice business # * 
public necessity as well as ” 
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Charles Austin Bates Says: 


“The modern advertising agent knows that quality, cost of pro- 
duction, financing, correspondence, etc., come ahead of advertising.” 


George Batten Company, George L. Dyer Co., Benjamin & Gray, 
re & Hanford and other alert advertising agencies have inves- 

igated, on ‘behalf of some of their clients, my weekly BETTER 
(LETTERS BULLETINS for correspond- 


eats and stenographers. Let me send you 
specimens and explain how some of the most 
progressive American advertisers are sup- 


plying theseBulletins to their correspond- 
ents, branch-offices, or representatives. COLLEGE HILL, EASTON, PA. — 


Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 | 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and | 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. Paper Established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Faterprise 


Printing 17,000 Daily 3 focsscoume 


Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
The Enterprise thanks the A. B. C. 


3 
Enterprise, Chicago, Feb. 18, 1919.- 
Brockton, Mass. 
Gentlemen:—We venture to say that as you are not members of the 
A. B. C. (Audit Bureau Circulations) and as the agency or advertiser 
| does not have the time to write for information, your publication is 
left off many lists. 





























| WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM. 


ST ONES i232 27 CALENDARS 


Made up to a Standard— 
Not, down to z Price. 


STONE 82°22" CHLENDHARS 


Are placed up on the Wal/— 
Not down in the Waste Basket. 


STONE'S 2°3225 CHLEN DARS 


Are creditable Representatives 
and economical Investments. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE CUSTOMER 


THE STONE PRINTING & MFG. CO, ROANOKE, VA. 


Write on your Business, Stationery 
rour free Booklet “~” 





Veeee HN <u Mesuvaneaanasannsnaeuenarenenecenecveunveneseauagasonsunnese” suanusenupeaovensonesvccsnsssssssrevnscsecsoesenssaceenrte, MIIML seocee 


——— MERCHANDISE ae sere 


Novelties |Buttons Ideas Cash Paid 
Souvenirs] Badges 2 500 nformation] For Premium E. W. FRENCH C0. 
Premiums] Signs |Factor Service [*Clean-Ovts']1 Beekman St..N. Y. 
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For Trial Campaigns 
For Regular Campaigns 





New England Daily Newspaper 
Sell The Goods 
N. W. Ayer & Son said: 


“The man with the newspaper—you see him everywhere, 
He is interested and he is interesting.” 


“He has a favorite paper. So has his family. To be in 
these papers right means to be right in it.” 


The Reasons Why: 


The people of New England are quick of mind and are appreciatin 
of good things. They have well filled purses that open for anything 
they desire. 

The home daily newspapers go into nearly every home, and ther 
rate’ per line per thousand of circulation are moderate. 


The people have confidence in their daily newspapers which have eve 
protected their interests. 


The greatest per capita wealth. 
The uniform, every-day, money-in-hand prosperity caused by a wetky 
pay roll that has nothing approaching it elsewhere in the country. 


A territory with fine cities closely knit together without parallel 
the country; and each city having splendid newspapers with equitabk 
advertising rates. 


A people peculiarly susceptible to daily newspaper advertising—a tri 
handed down from father to son. 


It would be a miracle indeed if New England, with these advantage 
was not a most productive field for advertising. 


FIFTEEN LEADERS 


in 15 of the best cities 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
LOWELL, MASS. covrter-citizzen NEW LONDON, CT., DAY @e* 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM WATERBURY, CT.,REPUBLICA) 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS _ 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRES 
TAUNTON, MASS. PAILY. MANCHESTER, N. H. {Rom 
WORCESTER, MASS.,GAZETTE fEacu or THE Newspapers het 
PAWTUCKET, R. I, TIMES named is a power in its home 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. "Oo rpuecram munity. 
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business reasons and if it be true | 
as has been said by Mr. Colver, | 
that we are to-day the largest 
handlers of rice, it is due en- 
firely to the fact that we had | 
the proper distributive vehicle | 
available for the emergency and 
not due to any particular plan- 
ning or any genius on our part. 
The rice growers of Texas, | 
Louisiana and the Carolinas can | 
readily attest the value to their 

industry of having our distribu- 

tive machine at their disposal. 

They are producing more than 

formerly and being adequately 
paid for their labor. 





‘7 : _ 
Advertising Course at Tuskegee 

Advertisers generally will be inter- 
ested in a lecture course on the eco- 
nomic value of advertising which is be- 
ing given to the advanced classes in 
Home Economics at the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, at Tuskegee, Ala. The lectures 
were started some weeks ago and ar- 
rangements are being made with a se- 
lected group of national advertisers to 
supply illustrations and other material 
to correlate with the subject matter. 

“The largest part of the money for 
household goods and food is spent by 
women,” says Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
principal of Tuskegee” Institute, “‘and | 
there are many angles of merchandising } 
and advertising which if known to the 
woman in front of the counter as well 
as the man behind the counter will 
help both to greater economy in their 
daily transaction of buying and selling.” 

Mrs. A. D. Zuber is in charge of 
the advanced work in Home Economics, 
and the special lectures on advertising 
appreciation are being given by Albon 
L. Holsey, a member of the Institute’s 
Publicity Staff. 








To Manufacture Perfumes in 
the U. S. 


The Rhodia Chemical Company, which 
is affliated with the Société Chimique 
des, Usines du Rhone, intends in the 
near future to undertake the manufac- 
ture of pharmaceuticals and perfume 
bases in this country. 

The French organization is said to be 
the largest concern in Europe, manu- 
facturing these materials. It has been 
established over fifty years. 








Women’s Publications to Be 

Used 
The a Manicure Specialty Com- 
any, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer 
of manicurin goods, intends to use 
women’s publications to a considerable | 
extent in the future to advertise its | 
yo. Scott & Scott, Inc., New | 
ork, are the agents, 
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PORTLAND 


Maine’s Wholesale 
and Jobbing Center 


One Hundred and Eleven 
Wholesalers located here. 


The 
Evening Express 


Portland’s 


Premier 
Paper! 


Largest circulation of any 
Maine daily. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston—-—New York——Chicago 


The Pebbles 
In David's Sling 


were as effective as advertising 
is in the 


~ Post and 
Standard-Telegram 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT'S 


Great Advertising Medium. 


The pebbles did what David 
wished them to do—Conquer! 
The advertising in this great me- 
dium will do what you wish it to 
do—Conquer ! 





Everyone in a growing business 
in Bridgeport will testify to the 
great selling power of the Post 
and Standard-Telegram. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——New York——Chicago 
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A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ Ink Pustisninc Company 
~ublishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenur, New Yorx 
City. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I, Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. Lawrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. as 
Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk Tayior, 
Manager. ‘Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston‘ 
Jutivs Marnews, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 
Kounn, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 
London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 
Kerr_e, Manager. 
Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg 
Jean H, Futceras, Manager. 





Geo. M, 


Montmartre, 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months, ‘Ten 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 


Advertising rates: Page, $9); halfpage, $45; 
quarter page, $22.50: one inch, minimum $7. 
Classified 50 cents a line—net. Minimum order 


$2.50. 


Joun brvinc Romer, Editor 
Lynn G. Wricut, Managing Editor 
R. W. Pacmer, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF : : 
John Allen Murphy Roy Dickinson 
Frederick C, Kendall 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
London: Thomas Russell 








New York, Marca 13, 1919 








Look Out One may pity 
the plight of 

for the the supposedly 
Brewers she poe | 


brewers, but if reports are true, 
they are going to require little 
sympathy or condolence. On the 
contrary, they seem to be able to 
take care of themSelves pretty 
well, and are rapidly adjusting 
affairs to new conditions brought 
about by promised prohibition. 
With ample capital, active organi 
zation, an appreciation of adver- 
tising and an inclination to get 
down to basic facts, they are go- 
ing to prove the hottest competi- 
tion that many business firms 
know. 

An indication of their | enter- 
prise is seen in the case of Coors 
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Brewery—known all over the 
United States as the Colorado 
brewery that went dry. When 
State prohibition forced them jn. 
to fields anew they turned to the 
making of malted milk with the 
result that from a monthly bus. 
ness of $60,000 their sales jumped 
to a monthly total well in excess 
of $150,000. 

“While the market for the 
brewery was limited to the region 
around Colorado,” said the sales 
manager in a _ recent interview, 
“the malted milk market is world- 
wide. Our pottery selling -ma- 
chine is already international, and 
we have malted milk branches in 
Des Moines, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Oklahoma City, Kansas _ City, 
Omaha, Salt Lake City, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Little Rock and Houston 

“At each of these points we 
maintain at least one nurse, whose 
duty it is to visit poor mothers 
and assist them in the care of 
their babies. We give this sery- 
ice free of charge, regardless of 
whether the beneficiary uses our 
malted milk or not. We are in- 
terested in gauging the ignorance 
of mothers in the care of their 
young and of devising ways and 
means to correct their failings.” 

This is a competition that gets 
down to basic facts and firmly 
entrenches itself in whatever in- 
dustry it decides to operate. And 
the manufacturer who bumps up 
against it will through the law of 
self-preservation be forced to 
adopt similar methods. It is or 
ganized competition. It is adver- 
tised competition. It is resource- 
ful competition. 


An Adventure et us all 
in Sale-less *"“ 8'V¢. thanks 


to the State of 
Business Wisconsin 


arisé 


for 
furnishing us with an object les 
son in the futility of trying to do 
business without ‘a sales and ad- 
vertising department : 

If anyone imagines that a proft- 
able volume of business will just 
naturally drift in toward a con- 
cern or an institution that has a 
product or a_ service for sale 
which the people ought to hav¢, 
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he should read Governor Philipp’s 
recent message to the Wisconsin 
legislature. That message con- 
tains a rude awakening for said 
iner. 

“ieens that in the year 1913, 
the State of Wisconsin went into 
the life insurance business. The 
theory was that the State should 
be able to insure its citizens at a 
lower rate than regular insurance 
organizations and that at the same 
time the premiums could take care 
of all the financial requirements 
of the department, without mak- 
ing any inroads on the purses of 
the tax-payers. 

In theory the plan stood up 
well. How it worked out in prac- 
tice, however, is another story. 
The people of the State appeared 
to be delightfully oblivious of the 
fine insurance scheme that their 
paternalistic sovereignty had on 
tap for their benefit. 

In 1913 only 239 persons crowded 
through the gates to take out 
policies. But at that, it was the 
best year the State had. No doubt 
the novelty of the idea and the 
initial publicity given to it at- 
tracted several policy holders. In 
1914, only 83 candidates for insur- 
ance shoved their way past the 
doorman. In 1915, 71 policies 
were taken out; in 1916, 84; in 
1917, 21, and in 1918, 11 policies. 
After six years, only 461 policies 
are in force, 

In recommending that the stat 
ute creating this form of insur- 
ance be repealed and the policy- 
holders be reinsured ‘in a reliable 
company, Governor Philipp said: 

“This fund is based upon the 
theory that desirable life insur- 
ance risks voluntarily seek insur- 
ance. That theory is unsound 
they do not do so. If this enter- 
prise is to prosper and grow, as 
it must to have a normal experi 
ence, it must have an organiza- 
tion for soliciting business. If 
the expense of such an organiza- 
tion is incurred the fund can of 
fer no inducement not offered by 
privately managed life insurance 
companies and fraternal societies.” 

It is true that the Insurance 
Department made a half-hearted 
effort to circularize “available 
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lists,” but the results reveal the 
character of circular matter that 


must have -been used. 

What better sermon was ever 
preached on the value of adver- 
tising and go-and-get-’em sales- 
manship. The fact that a prod- 
uct or a service is good for peo- 
ple is no indication that they will 
buy it voluntarily and unsolicited. 
The thing has got to be sold to 
them. Were it not for salesman- 
ship, printed and vocal, the world 
would still be using the habili- 
ments and appurtenances of the 
stone age. 


Taxes on And now the re- 

Mail-Order tailers of Onta- 

rio, Canada, want 

Houses the mail-order 
houses taxed. 


Of course, it is the old, old 
story of asking the Government 
to put a premium upon ineffici- 
ency and thus encourage unpro- 
gressiveness. Instead of getting 
out after the local business as 
aggressively as the mail-order 
houses, the retail merchants pre- 
fer publicly to acknowledge their 
lack of salesmanship by asking 
the Government to keep the mail- 
order houses from exercising the 
rights given them by their Pro- 
vincial charter. 

It would be a serious blow to 
advertising if such a_ proposal 
were adopted, for it would, to be 
consistent, result in the erection 
of tariff walls against all com- 
modities sold by traders foreign 
to the municipality. It would put 
an unbearable burden upon. all 
manufacturers, wholesalers and 
others trading nationally. 

Were the retail merchants to 
emulate those few who have 
demonstrated that it is possible 
to beat the mail-order houses at 
their own game,. how simple the 
solution would be. Held in bond 
age by the mesmeric belief that 
the mail-order houses are favored 
of the gods, the local merchants 
mope behind their counters wait- 
ing for customers to come in and 
ask for goods they refuse to 
stock, instead of hustling out to 
where the customer lives and sell- 
ing him the things he wants to buy. 
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Some day the retail merchants 
of North America will wake up 
and discover that people buy 
goods because they are educated 
to want them and are told where 
and how to secure them. When 
that day comes the fear of mail- 
order competition will have 
passed from the land. 





Why Not The amount of 


Advertising surplus copp er 
now on hand in 


of Copper? the United States 
has been variously estimated by 
metallurgical journals and Gov- 
ernment investigators up to one 
billion pounds. Including the cop- 
per now in process and transfer 
for which the insistent war-time 
demand has ceased, the surplus 
is undoubtedly large enough to 
disturb all men connected with 
the trade, including the miners, 
whose wages, based on a sliding 
scale, have been reduced in hne 
with the lowered price of the 
metal. 

In a situation of this kind, 
when a whole industry is faced 
with a piled-up surplus and a 
demand suddenly cut off, the use 
of advertising to broaden the 
market and increase the demand 
for copper might be considered 
with profit by the copper produc- 
ers. 

When a surplus production 
faced the California Citrus Grow- 
ers a few years ago the market 
was immeasurably broadened and 
the demand increased by a well- 
planned co-operative campaign. 
So with raisins, cypress, apples, 
walnuts, etc., etc. While a cam- 
paign to educate the consumer 
to the profitable uses of copper 
with the metal at 26 cents a pound 
would have been difficult, at 15 
to 17 cents it would seem a wise 
and profitable investment. 

The average householder is 
not familiar with the day by day 
uses of copper and how it touches 
his daily life. Copper, the metal 
eternal, could be introduced with 
profit to the housekeepers and 
home-builders of America, and 
its uses explained in a campaign 
to the ultimate consumer. 

Not alone does the electric light 
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of every home depend upon cop. 
per. Copper screens are beayti. 
ful and they do not rust; copper 
leaders and gutters on a hom 
have their own unique adyap. 
tages in durability and decorative 
value. Copper, nickel-plated te, 
kettles, coffee pots and serving 
dishes are beautiful and service. 
able and are advertised under 
their trade-marked name to the 
women of America. The copper 
wash-boiler occupies an_ impor- 
























tant place in many a laundry and 
could be used in many more. 
Hinges, door fittings, and the 
nozzles for all plumbing fixtures 
are made of brass, which is @ 
per cent copper; the bed we use 
is of brass, and so on all over 
the house, copper figures promi- 
nently in the lives of the people. 
An association of copper pro 
ducers in a consistent co-opere 
tive campaign in both the trade 
and general press, with dealer 
displays and helpful co-operation 
with the manufacturers selling 
products made of copper and 
brass would not only increase the 
demand and uses of the metal 
and build up a valuable good wil 
asset for the commodity and the 
companies back of it, but with 
the proper copy treatment, would 
also increase the esprit de corps 
of every man engaged in copper 
production and selling from the 
miner to the president. 


Third of Million Negroes Em: 
grated North During War 


According to figures compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Labor, at least 
200,000, and possibly 350,000, negroes 
moved North during wartimes. Among 
the causes operative in the South i 
inducing this general exodus were dis 
satisfaction with conditions, the ravages 
of the boll weevil, floods, changes. 
crop system, low wages, poor housing 
and schools, unfairness in court pre 
cedure, lynchings, desire to travel, and 
the influence of the negro press. 


Packard’s Art Director Resigns 


After seven years of directing the pre 
duction of advertising art for the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Jo 
Faust, its art director, has resigned 
become associated with Voelke te 
Scharfenberg, Detroit, which will 
known hereafter as the Ad 
Pureau. 
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New YORK 
$0 Madison Ave. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
610 Riggs Bidg. 
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CHICAGO 
104 S. Michigan Ave. 





Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


H. RANKIN, 


WILLIAM |, President 
B. A. GROTH, S. and Treasurer 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, fst Vice-President 
ROBERT E. RINEHART, 2nd Vice-President 





That Word “Service’’ 





‘ E are all selling some- 

thing— manufacturer, 
merchant, doctor, lawyer, 
advertising agent—all selling 
one thing —service. 


It matters not whether we pro- 
duce or distribute an article 
of merchandise, or advice, or 
ideas; they all must be re- 
solved into one commodity— 
service. 


The customers whom we serve 
are the judges of that service— 
and reward accordingly. 


e¢ ¢ © 


We, as successful advertising 
agents, are working on those 
lines—delivering service. 


Our customers, being the 
judges of that service, have re- 
warded us accordingly—with 
success, which, year after 
year, has added success to 
success, 


New customers have come to 
us, attracted by the kind and 
quantity and quality of service 
that we give. 


ND those new customers 
have spurred us on and 
enabled us to add to our service- 
giving possibilities. 
In other words, because we 
have been selling a superior 
quality of service, we have been 
forced into the position where 
new customers pointed the 
need of even still further 
adding to the guantity of service- 
giving brains in our organi- 
zation. 


So we got them—men who 
know advertising service and 
how to give it, the way Edison 
knows electricity. 

o 2 


We are very certain of one 
thing—that our Copy and Ser- 
vice Department “‘delivers the 
goods’’ with good measure. 


Can’t weserve you! Weknow 
that we can—but do you? 


Get in touch with (by wire, 
*phone, or letter) either our 
Chicago or our New York 
offices: 104 So. Michigan Ave. 
(Randolph 6600) Chicago; or 
50 Madison Ave. (Madison 
Square 1815) New York. 
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REACH 


One Million Two Hundred and 
Fifty Thousand Readers 


1,250,000 


In their own homes every month 


Through the columns of 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


No duplication of circulation with 
any other Magazine you can use. 


A definite, specific clientele of 
readers who are buyers of all kinds 
of goods used by any family. 


Rate $1.00 per Agate Line 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


, General Offices: 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representatives: 


LEE & WILLIAMSON, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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MARCH MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR MARCH 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


STANDARD SIZE 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews. . 132 29,604 
World’s Work........... 127 28,448 
Harper’s Magazine... 97 21,840 
Atlantic Monthly . 81. 18,361 
Scribner’s ......-+ 77. =—«:17,333 
ee 7 61 13,856 
St. Nicholas...... a 9,578 
Munsey’s .....--- eee | 31 6,986 
2 | ar 26 5,880 
Bookman ......-. . 17 3,871 

FLAT SIZE 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
DEE. ncccocccsteeses 270 38,735 
Pt Mii wcsectcecoeses 163 23,444 
Cosmopolitan ............ 160. 22,953 
Metropolitan ......... 115 19,644 
Photoplay ....+..... 119 17,017 
BED seiwoceeens 116 16,721 
American Boy........ 0 oe Caan 
Motion Picture Magazine... 99 14,179 
SEE dvccesseaccces 77 —«:13,111 
DR \wnadbennekscedee 70 = 11,990 
gs 66 9,548 
PTE Gebiceccnccdece 70 = 9,450 
Boys’ Magazine ......... 33 5,861 
Current Opinion......... 17. 2,504 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues)......... 629 99,601 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 343 68,636 
Pictorial. Review......... 266 53,376 
Woman's Home Companion 208 41,706 
wood Housekeeping....... 283 40,605 
Delineator ..... : 195 39,033 
Harper’s Bazar -»» 219 36,892 
Designer .... 1538 30,650 
Woman’s Magazine 153 30,614 
McCall’s Magazine . 126 25,200 
Modern Priscilla 85 14,418 
People’s Home Journal 68 13,637 
People’s Popular. Monthly. 62 11,795 
Mother’s Magazine.... 68 9,510 
Today’s Housewife , 44 8,927 
Needlecraft Magazine 42 8,011 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

SPU accep ecsseccsicens See GRR 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 161. 36,143 
Country Life in America. 213 35,784 
WED detec ehaeeahe 204 32,301 
House & Garden......... 154 24,454 
Physical Culture ........ 151 21,615 
Popular Science Monthly. 134 20,446 
Electrical Experimenter... 104 15,269 
Association Men ........ 99 13,978 
WE: eb 606bb865 04060 70 11,760 
Field & Stream.......... 81 11,583 
House Beautiful ......... 76 «11,524 
Illustrated World (pages). 31 6,944 
juters’ Book—Recreation.. 47 6,794 
ae A ee ee oe 45 6,561 
Extension Magazine ...... 5,827 


35 
International Studio....... 33 4,646 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Agat« 

Columns. Lines 

MacLean’s > dame 06 cone BD Oe 

Everywoman’s World..... 109 21,873 

Canadian Home Journal.. 103 20,717 
Canadian Courier 

ce ee, I 6 cn ids 69 12,584 

Canadian Magazine....... 51 11,480 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 


February 1-7 


Saturday Evening Post. 281 47,884 
Literary Digest ........ 133 20,244 
Town and Country.... 95 16,043 
Re. cawadenvtuee 67 11,431 
I ands ol ret atlas rasa 46 7,831 
Outlook soaks dndecnd,. Oe 5,884 
Scientific American oe ae 5.626 
Life ... . ae aa 32 4.602 
Independent . 29 4,240 
Youth’s Companion 12 2.580 
Nation ‘ 14 2,078 
Judge 13 1.867 
Churchman , 12 1,713 
*Christian Herald 

*No issue published this week due 


to change in date of publication, 
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Rates for advertising in 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Run of Paper 
$90 per page—$180 per double 
page. 
$45 per half page. 
$22.50 per quarter page. 
Smaller space, 50c per agate line. 
Minimum one inch, 


Preferred Positions 
Second cover—$100. 
Page 5—$110. 
Pages 7-9-11-13—$100 each. 
Standard center spread—$200. 
Center of special 
form—$200. 


four-pag2 


Extra Color 
$40 extra for each color, for 
two pages For 
than two pages, $20 per page per 


or less. more 


color. 


Inserts 

$90 per page (four pages or 
furnished complete 
advertiser. Two-page 
furnished by advertiser, 


more) by 
the 
serts, 


$200. 


in- 


Classified Advertising 
50c per line net. 
5 lines. 


Not less than 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
Chicago Toronto 
Atlanta St. Louis 


Boston London 
Los Angeles Paris 











: Apt 
Columns Ling 


February 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 287 
Literary Digest 
Town and Country 
Collier’s 


4890 
42,867 


Leslie’s 
Scientific 
Christian Herald 
Outlook 

Nation 

Judge 

Independent 
Churchman 

Youth’s Companion 


February 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest 
Town and Country..... 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Scientific 
Christian 
Outlook 
Youth’s 
Independent 
Life 
Nation 
Judge 
Churchman 


American 
Herald 


Companion. 


February 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 3 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Christian 
Scientific 
Outlook 
Life 
Independent 
Nation 
Youth’s 
Churchman 
Judge 


Herald 


Companion 


Totals for February 
Saturday Evening Post...... 2 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
tTown and Country........+ 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
tChristian Herald .........+: 
Outlook 
Life 
Independent 
Nation 
Youth’s Companion 
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- Tuning Up for Your 
Winter Plowing 


HEN winter congeals the ground into flint, the 

W farmer abandons the plow for the tool-shed, the _ 

husking-bee, the amber cider, the fireside, and his 
favorite publications. 

But this is the plowing season for the man who hooks his 
tractor to publicity. For right now the farmer is reading as 
he has never read before. So are all the multitudes who 
work at bench, and counter, and desk. 

In the quest of thoughtful advertisers for publications with 
maximum power to drive their products into the heart of 
to-day’s waiting market, they are perceiving new and intensi- 
fied values in The Outlook. 

This direct, incisive avenue into the world of consumers is 
to-day the economy buy in the weekly field. It represents the 
crest of quality circulation with an advertising rate that we have 
considered it good business to base upon quantity circulation. 

The advertiser in The Outlook thus obtains va/ue plus that 
he does not pay for. He can now make a dirsct-to-the- 
consumer drive at probably the best selective audience ever 
mustered, at a rate on a par with that of even the loose, 
enormous, non-selective circulation. 

Advertisers appreciate this welcome departure. It is a 
relief from the tension of the continuous revision of rates 
upward—from the practice general among publishers of 
taking every cent that the traffic will bear. 

The importance of The Outlook has never been more 

marked than it is at this time. Its thoughtful, energetic edi- 
torial course in this din of reconstruction has fused it even 
more intimately into its position of leadership. While other 
publications appear and vanish from the reading tables of the 
thoughtful, The Outlook stays there. 
_ If there is some special advertising value to you in address- 
ing the eminent professional men, prominent business execu- 
— and leading dealers of a community, then The Outlook is 
or you, 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourta Avenur, New York 
= S. Michigan Blvd. Travers D. CARMAN 6 Beacon Street, 
1cago, Illinois Advertising Manager Boston, Mass. 


TTR TT 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 

Re Fee 8,927 

ee Fate Pee Pe 6,851 
3 issues per month. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING MONTHLY CLASSI- ; 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Agate 
Columns Lines 
1. Ladies’ Home Journal.. 343 68,636 
a PN dad oy connie te 423 60,526 
3. Pictorial Review....... 266 53,376 
4. Woman’s Home Comp. 208 41,706 
5. Good Housekeeping.... 283 40,605 
ee 195 39,033 
cnccansasmhs 270 38,735 
8. Harper’s Bazar........ 219 36,892 
9. Popular Mechanics 
DEE. 605000 dennes 161 36,143 
10. Country Life in Amer. 213 35,784 
Sh, TINS 6 hv div'n sauces 186 32,630 
12. Vanity Fair 204 32,301 
13. Designer hab coche. Ree | Seen 
14. Woman’s Mag.... 153 30,614 
15. Review of Reviews 
GN nccuéuaeeles 132 29,604 
16. World’s Work (pages).. 27 .28,448 
17, McCall’s Mag. ..... 126 25,200 
18. House & Garden... 154 24,454 
19. Red Book....... -163 23,444 
20. Cosmopolitan ......... 160 22,953 
21. Everywoman’s World.. 109 21,873 
22. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 97 21,840 
23. Physical Culture....... 151 21,615 
24. Canadian Home Journal 103 20,717 
25. Popular Science 
a ear 134 20,446 


Malone With the Wm. F. 
Hudson Enterprises 


J. H. Malone, formerly advertising 
director of the Chilton Company, Phila- 
delphia, has resigned to become vice 


president and general manager of the 
Vm. F. Hudson enterprises, of the 
same city—Hudson Motor Axle Com- 
pany, Hudson Motor Specialties Com- 


pany, Precision & Thread Grinder Mfg. 
Company and Hudson Peck Machine 
Products Company. 


Breaker in Charge of Sales Pro- 
motion 
C. H. Breaker has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Diamond 
-Chain and Manufacturing Company, 
Indianapolis, in charge of sales promo- 
tion. 
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The Dress of the Advertisement 
New Yorx F 

Editor of Printers’ om March 6 

Believe me, I hesitated g00d and 
long before daring to break a lance 
with so able a writer and Exponent oi 

. . . or 
the art of retail advertising as Mr. Wm 
R. Hotchkin, but when he says ia ‘vs 
recent article, “‘What’s the Matter with 
Retail Advertising,” “‘if your advertis 
ing is strong the clothing it wears, the 
typography and other things may he 
forgotten,” I can’t help but roll » 
my sleeves, take a hitch in my bet 
and go to the mat with him. 

I am sure that Mr. Hotchkin does 
not intend his statement to be takes 
seriously else all the good money the 
world is spending for art in advertising 
would be absolutely wasted. J 

What Mr. Hotchkin probably Meant 

was that the message was a very im 
portant part of the advertisement an 
we all agree with him, don’t we? 
_ There is surely no question as to the 
importance of the copy story being righ 
and strong, but surely Mr. Hotchk 
believes that good copy, well displayed 
is much better than good copy wit 
typography forgotten. What Mr. Hote 
kin told the merchants was that they 
could safely put all their eggs in th 
one basket and I question the wisdom 
of his advice. 

Especially does this apply to depart 
ment stores. Department stores adver 
tise day in and day out the year arount 
and it is no small trick to have the cop 
story bristling with pep continuous) 
The principal object of every depart 
ment store advertisement should be 
convey the dominant ideas of Service 
Style and Quality. It is my belief the 
the outward physical appearance of = 
advertisement can do more to get ths 
message across quickly and convincing! 
than any number of columns of cop 
claims or slogans An_ advertisemen 
may be successful in spite of its 
enly appearance, but unfortunately non 
can say how much more successful t 
might have been if the typography kb 
been more attractive and pleasing ' 
the eye. 

Mr. Hotchkin is too good a_ scho 


not to appreciate and give 





master 

credit to the importance of interestm 
illustrations, dignified type and 9 
taste in arrangement and layout. 
fact, I am going to be presumptu 
enough to say that I am almost sm 


he would agree to split with me on 
50-50 basis; 50 per cent copy and 5 
er cent good illustration and layort 
Nhat do you say, Mr. Hotchkin? 
: D. H. Lrvincstox 
Bean Enters Banking 
Field 
R. M. Bean, advertising manager 
several years of the Ballard & Ballar 
Company, Louisville, has become ¥® 
president of the Louisville Natios 
Banking Company. S. Locke Breat 
succeeds him as advertising manage : 
the Ballard office. Mr. Bean 's gia 
ing an active local advertising campa't: 
for the banking company. 


R. M. 
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Tractor Possibilities 


There is no doubt that this line during the next 
two years will show wonderful development. It is 
one of the big coming lines. 


The extent of this development cannot be meas- 
ured. There is no assignable limit to the demand 
for tractors. 

A campaign to thoroughly cover this trade, man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and dealers, can be carried out 
at moderate expense. It is not necessary to use 
more than three or four papers. 

Naturally the first choice should be the leading 
and oldest tractor trade paper. 

Ours was the first business paper to devote spe- 
cial attention to this line. Our tractor. work covers 
over twenty years. 

For tractor and tractor material and equipment 
lines we run by far the largest volume of advertising. 

The paper is published weekly. It is the recog- 
nized trade newspaper of the tractor industry. 

Indisputable evidence of its standing in the trade 
will be furnished on request. 

During January we ran 229.74 pages of display 
advertising; during February 257.44 pages of display. 





FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


The Tractor and Truck Review 


700 Masonic Temple - - Chicago, U. S. A. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD oF 


MARCH ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 








1919 1918 1917 
ES re a eee £38,735 $27,029 $27,208 
Review of Reviews............. 29,604 19,843 29,904 
SE. MORON” oSirees o6ccndenies 28,448 17,673 32,364 
SE “Sos 056 56¢ebes00 o> % £22,953 21,138 430,454 
0 eee ee oe $13,111 411,922 $28,220 
DEEN. Sot w bv tle cds ceecdeus 419,644 $18,617 $22,902 
Te BO err 21,840 14,437 20,718 
Dt Gbttedntetenn cdaaceadte $16,721 $11,794 117,209 
EE inn ciuck rGdces ms oat t9,548 26,761 12,544 
BOOMTOE DS ccewcccceseceesesesess $11,990 $12,425 418,020 
ee ee APPL eT Pee eres 17,333 11,126 18,334 
Red Book Magazine............ 123,444 $14,364 10,486 
OS rer 18,361 11,289 13,870 
DE TE “acccccd<cecysoee 15,092 12,194 13,952 
I aia aad Gig inca ee aiace 13,336 10,206 14,106 
Photoplay a ere ee ee $17,017 113,398 6,869 
Motion Picture Magazine........ £14,179. 13,872 6,948 
ell —= ae aero 9,578 8,304 10,495 
Pr ty Shenéeetdbscces ob odee 9,450 7,576 . 7,947 
ES ES ee ee 6,986 6,921 6,194 
i Ie |. wake Oc cidsined vee 5,861 6,462 8,346 
EOE SUEEON sc cccnececcows 2,504 13,586 6,940 
tChanged from standard to _— ——_ 
flat size. 366,255 300,937 ~ 364, 030 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
es-ES DG 05665 boc eetees 99,601 83,295 105,556 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 68,636 56,831 54,453 
Me | cnc ceed doe wed 36,892 40,077 52,250 
Pecterins MevieW 2c cccccccccceck 53,376 27,970 31,781 
Good Housekeeping ........... $40,605 $33,803 $35,738 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 41,706 33,330 34,989 
OO 39,033 26,995 21,378 
NE Sven dk ecepteueegeh Kaaes 30,650 22,729 17,962 
Woman’s Magazine ........... 30,614 22,641 18,079 
Meee ® Beessine |... .«..ccccecs *25,200 13,480 16,968 
People’s Home Journal......... 13,637 14,175 14,000 
Mother’s Magazine ............ 9,510 11,84 15,031 
BUOGET TVMCHIS 2c. ccccccccoces 84,4618 12,922 12,381 
Needlecraft Magazine inh weke 8,011 6,843 9,309 
tChanged from standard to - -_— — —___— 
flat size. 511,889 406,937 439,875 
*New page size. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
OE ahi ci cna cucubbah $60,526 $51,255 54,229 
Country Life in America....... 35,784 34,547 49,085 
i re aoe acc aen tweens 32,301 35,512 50,908 
Popular Mechanics ......<.c0- 36,143 32,051 42,952 
House and Garden............. 24,454 28,913 27,808 
Popular Science Monthly....... 120,446 22,546 29,151 
Pt iD ccassheucewess $21,615 $14,305 11,549 
ME “helaachunqdtc0eteeves ee 11,760 10,262 16,610 
CE secenianseleeee s 11,524 11,455 17,358 
ee Me GEE nese cadeucese 11,583 11,324 11,768 
Outing ... Cea em 15,727 9,362 
International Studio Losgewen wes 4,646 5,270 6,383 
tChanged from standard to - 
flat size. 277,343 263,167 327,163 


WEEKLIES (4 February issues) 


Saturday Evening Post......... 217,418 143,311 141,979 
ee 137,312 84,059 82,760 
Dt iviGtes vbwachecedmedes 54.201 48,885 58,638 
Town and Country............ 50,595 442,187 756,308 
RED Fe ccde wags ae ey oe 39,009 32,284 30,960 
Scientific American ............ 33,502 26,338 24,731 
Pe oh cknessweee wks 424,316 27,743 29,520 
SEE. ah dnadrwé wtatedm wena Kae 23,560 21,030 34,001 
BE tdecvecn eves dhe Odes bed 20,564 15,270 20,236 








T3 issues. a 
00,477 441, 107 479,133 


a | 





3 


Re Caer 


55,964 1,412,148 1,610,201 1,406,361 ars 





14,092 60,88 
11,648 59.9 
10,317 53.837 
9,712 50,98 
12,180 50,34 
5,673 42,957 
6,216 41,215 
6,076 344 
5,315 302m 
7,973 280% 
5,774 26,44 


$10,618 = 23,60 
“331 659 1,362,88 


101,444  389,8% 


16,488 872 
16,616 726 
13,719 $533 
16,758 S34 
13,314 5308 
6,572 yi 





387,210 1,745, 


48,063 1668 
35,644 146% 
23,594 10478 


12,377 52) 
12,526 472% 
8,561 302i 
6,064 22,38 


286,714 1,154 


98,223 60,8 
67,100 37 
53,816 pie : 
43,057 

13184 138.4% 
26,387 








24, "397 
~ 400, 00,778 19a #8 
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Talking It Over! 


The other day I was talking 
to an advertising agent about a 
toilet article we knew should be 
advertised in St. NICHOLAS. 

“We are using only women’s 
publications, Parker,” he said; 
“juveniles don’t fit into our 
scheme at all.” 

“Why, Mr. , 1 suppose 
Sr. NIcHOLAsS is a ‘juvenile’ in 
the sense that it is read and be- 
loved by hundreds of thousands 
of boys and girls from eight to 
eighteen years—but didn’t you 
know that it is also. the greatest 
mothers’ magazine published? 
Mothers who took it when they 
were children, take it now for 
their children. They read it to 
their youngest ones and with 
their older ones—and privately 
by themselves as the most 
pleasurable way to keep in 
touch with the things that are 
so important to their boys and 





girls!” 
“Yes, that seems quite rea- 
sonable.” Mr. stopped, 





tapped his desk with his copper 
letter opener, then went on: 
“But why should I try to reach 
them so indirectly when the 
women’s magazines offer me a 
direct route? You surely can’t 
sell St. NicHoLas in competi- 
tion with them?” 

“Now listen, Mr. ‘ee 
was getting very interested. 
“We don’t sell St. NicHoras in 
competition with any magazine 
—because no other magazine is 
like St. NicHoras. We can only 
offer it, as an additional me- 
dium to do something in a dif- 
ferent way, to advertisers who 
are wide-awake and see the va- 
rious angles of value it presents 
—of which mother interest is 
only one.” 

_“And the others?” he ques- 
tioned. 











“Well, take the advertising of 
this toilet article you are work- 
ing on. Don’t yow believe that 
the real red-blooded youngsters 
of today have thoughts of their 
own? They eat, breathe, move 
around, wear clothes, want 
things, dislike castor oil—in 
fact, they are real human be- 
ings. So if you were to adver- 
tise your client’s product to 
them in their own magazine 
you would most surely make 
them friendly, and then when 
the need for something like you 
plan to advertise comes up they 
will be only too glad to tell 
their mothers: all about it—and 
I would bet dollars to dough- 
nuts these very boys and girls 
would make sure the druggist 
didn’t give them ‘something just 
as good’.” 


“Say, Parker, I hadn’t thought 
of that point you just made.” 
Mr. smiled. 


“Whatever else you may 
think, my good friend, always 
remember that the St. NicHo- 
Las young folks buy by name 
and not by chance. We know— 
it’s our ‘business to know. So 
add Sr. NicnHotas to your list, 
and if the money you spend in 
this real magazine doesn’t 
prove a fine investment, I’ll feel 
like telling Walter Baker Co., 
Colgate, Ivory Soap and a lot 
of other advertisers who have 
been using St. NicHoras for 
several generations that they 
are wasting their money.” 





The Sr. NicHotas story is a 
good one and you should hear 
it. If I don’t get a chance to 
see you and tell it personally, 
get some of our other people. 
They feel just as enthusiastic 
as I do. 








The Little 


Class 


HE Schoolmaster knows of a 

concern in New York City that 
makes half a dozen useful house- 
hold articles that are effectively 
advertised in a small way. The 
profit on these articles never was 
large and the abnormal conditions 
that have existed since the war 
started had about squeezed out 
the small margin that remained. 
Many times the manufacturer 
tried to raise his prices, but the 
salesmen always rebelled. They 
asserted most emphatically that 
even the slightest advance would 
be suicidal. In fact, the men were 
always kicking about the prices 
being already too high. 

They worked on a commission 
basis. The rate was a very mod- 
est one and, with two or three 
exceptions they ail had their ac- 
counts overdrawn several hun- 
dred dollars. As can be seen 
from this condensed description, 
the selling end of this business 
was not ideal. Both the sales- 
men and the manufacturer were 
dissatisfied, but seemingly the 
sales force held the whip hand 
and the manufacturer was afraid 
to make a move for the better- 
ment of conditions without get- 
ting its consent. 

7 * +. 

One day at lunch the advertiser 
asked his agent what to do. 
“Leave that to me,” replied the 
latter. The salesmen were called 
in and the advertising man ap- 
peared before them. He pretend- 
ed that the purpose of the con- 
vention was to announce the new 
-advertising plans. After a little 
he casually mentioned the subject 
of commissions. That was a sore 
spot and all the men took advan- 
tage of the reference to say that 
they would have to get a larger 
commission. “I believe that you 
are entitled to more,” frankly 
agreed the agency representative, 
“but it is impossible to give you 
more. At present prices we are 
barely breaking even. If the 


prices could be ‘put up a little, Mae 





Schoolmaster’s 
room 


am sure that Mr. Jones would bk 
glad to give you a portion of th 
increase, but since you are sure 
there is no way by which we cay 
get more money for the goods 
that seems to settle the whok 
question. It looks as though th 
only method open for you tp 
make more money is to sell more 
merchandise. This, I believe, the 
advertising will enable you to d 
This piece of copy—” 

At this point several salesme 
jumped up and in chorus said that 
in view of present abnormal con- 
ditions the goods would stand; 
big increase. The _ ruse had 
worked just as the advertising 
man thought it would. The ma. 
ufacturer had been ruled by a 
autocratic sales department. Tht 
taught him a lesson and for th 
last few months, since his nev 
policy of firmness has been in ¢- 
fect, sales are better, profits larger 
and the men better satisfied. 

. : . 

Why can’t manufacturers uw 
printed bills where sales are mak 
in set units, thus economizing = 
billing help and promoting tr 
general efficiency of the office? 

The other day the Schoolms 
ter was informed of a system 
ployed by a manufacturer of 
fice supplies which removes muo 





of the hoodoo from invotm 
Four sets of printed bills are ust 
each for a different assortme 
of merchandise, and since pmct 
are standardized, no difficulty § 
experienced in their use. 
Another thing that aroused t 
interest of the Schoolmaster w# 
the fact that instead of bemg# 
uneventful, colorless affait, * 
most bills are, the bill was‘ 
corking good advertisement shor 
ing the product in actual & 
Moreover, down at the bottot 
appeared this admonition: 
“Please pay this bill now. * 
not defer it or neglect it. It® 
too small to carry bookkeepimt 


charges.” 
* * 
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Eliminate Guesswork! 


To the manufacturer who has had long experience 
in the field, the Lumber Industry presents no serious 
advertising hazards. Its possibilities are an open 
book. He knows that it is divisible into two very 
distinct parts,— 


The Lumber Manufacturer 
The Lumber Dealer 


These two classes, making up what is commonly 
known as the Lumber Industry, serve as the founda- 
tions of the two editions of 





published every Monday. Why two editions? Be- 
cause it is not possible to cover efficiently two widely 
different businesses with one paper. 


As for the manufacturer who lacks experience in 
these fields, to eliminate guesswork in approaching 
either of them is a very simple matter. Send us your 
catalog, your selling literature, anything that throws 
light on the product you are marketing. We are 
prepared to tell you whether the Lumber Industry 
holds possibilities for you and you can depend on the 
soundness of the analysis you will receive. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE COMPANY 


oan OFFICE EASTERN EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
t Building, St. Louis 243 W. 39th Street, New York 


‘RE ATAN HW ORRR 














LATIN- 
AMERICA 


See page 101, Jan- 
uary 16 issue, or 
page 61, January 
Z 30 issue of Print- 
< ers’ Ink, for full 
story regarding 


EL COMERCIO 


Circulation audited by A.B.C. 
Send for sample copy, circular end 
advertising rates. 

J. SHEPHERD CLARK CO. 
Burnet L. Clark 
President and Manager 
114 Liberty St., New York 








6é + 
OUR BOY. 

Pioneer magazine for the veterans 
of the Big World War. 

What we are doing Over Here for 
the return of the boys from “Over 
There.” 

National circulation campaign now 
adding 50,000 names per month. 
April circulation, 125,000. 

Now ready for advertising and the 
opportunity offered some one to 
take over advertising department. 
Offers invited’ 


Class Magazine Publishing Co. 
Our Boys - American Motoring 
PENNINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
G. S. Wycxorr, Prop. 


Electros lc 


A Square Inch— Minimum 7 cents. 
Shipped to newspapers or dealers from 
your list or in bulk. @ Expressage pre- 
paid on bulk shipments exceeding $10.00 
Newspaper Advertising Electros Only 


GENERAL PLATE CO. TEINDIANA. 





























* such locations—but tastes differ 
. -“e°s 
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A young and somewhat jp 
pressionable friend of the Schogl 
master, recently moyin 
York, has been a - 
through Manhattan’s many 
urbs seeking a spot where ner 
spring he may build a bungal 
—for himself, wife and year4 
baby which, your preceptor is 
sured, is the most amazing youth, 
ful prodigy extant. 

The mild January  weathe 
permitted Mr. Emdash to explore 
the commuting routes of Loy 
Island, New Jersey and far-fame 
Westchester county. But hk 
didn’t seem to be able to hit th 
right hamlet—woodsey walk 
where Snooks might gambd 
gnarley trees, nice neighbors ani 
modest homes within his mean 
and accessible to town. Of course 
the Schoolmaster knows may 





ung | 


Then just as this young frien! 
was about to give it up as a ha 
job and migrate to a cliff dwelling 
out Riverside way, he dropped i 
at the office all abeaming, Hi 
smile told the story. 

“Howja find it?” the Schoo 
master asked the obvious thing 

Mr. Emdash laughed. “That! 
the odd part of the whole bu- 
ness. I didn’t. A squirrel dé 
Now”—this very hastily—“dort 
get excited. I know you'll thi 
me a nut. . . . I told you abut 
that place at Mayflower Hills. t 
was a peach in a way. But some 
how I couldn’t enthuse. M 










rustic enough. Well, yest 
day I decided to take anolht 
peek. I caught an early train a 
despite the drizzle walked 
from the station to view the kt 
“What do you think I fomé 
Half-way up the biggest bed 
tree a fuzzy squirrel poked i 
head out at me. Then it scootel 
chattering to join the rest of ti 
family—and I counted five! Te 
place is alive with ’em. Talk abot 
rusticity! Funny thing the 1 
estate guy didn’t point ‘em o 
: Yes, I bought the lot. | 
hunted up the owner and 
the deal. Kid’ll have oodles 
fun playing with the animules 
Now, while it may not be pe 
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sible for every rental agent to | 


have a flock of pet squirrels to 
pop out mischievously at that mo- 
ment we call psychologic, this in- 
cident suggests several morals to 
the Schoolmaster, whose mind 
runs along the sordid channels of 
advertising and selling. 

One of these morals relates to 
the subject of finishing touches. 

Go into a certain drug shop in 
a certain Missouri town and ask 
for an eye-dropper. The mer- 
chant (for that’s what he is) will 
bring one to you delicately poised 
upon the palm of his hand. He 
wraps it cautiously in antiseptic 
cotton, places it in a neat card- 
board box, slips a red rubber band 
around, and passes it across the 
counter. You can buy a similar 
eye-dropper elsewhere for 10 
cents, but you like the bit of hy- 
gienic ceremony—and pay 25 cents. 

In a South Carolina furniture 
store, an assortment of grey en- 
amelled nursery chairs, price 
marked at $7.50, didn’t go. Some- 
one suggested that the dealer 
stencil a row of blue ducks wad- 
dling along the piece at the back. 
He did so, advertised them in the 
newspapers and the first day sold 
three sets of four chairs. 

An Indianapolis electrical shop 
had a display of electric toasters. 
They glistened brightly against an 
orange-colored background — but 
people passed them by. Then, as 
an experiment, the retailer placed 
in his window an antique mahog- 
any tea wagon, set a dainty 
chinaware breakfast outfit on the 
glass tray, and arranged artistic. 
ally-browned pieces of bread on 
top of the toaster. His stock dis- 
appeared in a week. 

The squirrel was the finishing 
touch. So was the professional 
formality that accompanied the 
sale of the eye-dropper. So was 


was the toast. 


the procession of blue ducks. So | 538 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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The Typographic 
Service Company 


of New York. Inc.. C.E. RUCKSTUHL. Pres 
Engraving 
Advertising Composition 
Electrotyping 





141 Madison Ave., New York 
Teleph 3620 Madi Square 











Assistant Advertising Manager 
An Unusual Job 


The advertising manager of a large cor- 
poration is looking for an assistant who 
will be everything that term implies— 
and more. We want a man about 30, 
preferably a college man, who can be a 
live, aggressive executive and yet have 
enough restraint to be a good assistant. 
We don’t want a genius, but we want a 
likable fellow, broad gauged, level 
headed, and able to look ahead a few 
years to see a very large opportunity. 
He must be able to write sound, convin- 
cing sales copy, though his work will be 
largely supervisory. Newspaper training would 
help especially as a news executive. We have 
about 20 people in the advertising department. 
The concern is one of the very best in this 
euntry. Write us fully as to work you_have 
done, salary, etc. “E. C.,” Box 74, . 





THE LEADING INFLUENCE IN A 
HUGE NEW INDUSTRY 


THE. SOFT DRINK 
JOURNAL 


Sample and Rate Card Sent Upon 


Request 
418 SOUTH MARKET STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 
Barbour's Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 
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WHEN ADVERTISING IN CANADA 
Make tere RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. of Canada Montes! Torcate | 





to 
the 





4 


usual 
and plates will be made and shi 


Send patterns to our Detroit office, 700 Marquette Bidg. Our messenger will take them 

Windsor, Ont. and pay the duty at the Canadian 

of from 24 toA48 hours, Send your orders to our Windsor plant 
pped from there, saving the duty on each shipment. 


ustoms office, thereby avoiding 
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ee) 
I want a house 
organ to edit 


todealer, consumer or employee. Will sacri- 
fice present connection to put my heart 
and ten years experience into creating an 
anti-wastebasket medium. Reason ble 
cost on part time basis Analytic dummy 
and details for show of reciprocal interest. 
“Knowhow " (N. Y.), care Printers’ Ink. 














AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Ci Mfrs., 
5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 


ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 

























and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
the owners and managers of office 

buildings and apartment houses. 

men buy the materials for both construc- 


tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
advertisers. 
139 N. Clark Street Chicago 
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Be Careful How You Gath 
the Naval Officer 


MeveR Brotners Davecist 
St. Louis, March 3, 1919, 
a Printers’ Ink: 

Much to my astonishment Notice! 
a glaring technical error in us work 
of Coles Phillips in an advertisemen 
of Luxite Hosiery on the rear egy 
a ne magazine. 

e had a perfectly stunni looking 
girl standing beside a naval oles eat 
in a white uniform, presumably on 
boardwalk at Atlantic City, or at Pals 
Beach, or elsewhere. 

The whole thing was most artiste 
but, having been a naval officer mysdi 
my attention was immediately focus 
on the fact that the naval officer wx 
black shoes and stockings, despite the 
fact that he was clad in immacue 
whites. This is absolutely contrary » 
every rule and regulation of the Ken 
and in these days when thousands ¢ 
prospective readers of the advertin 
ment have been in the Navy, and kn 
the naval customs, such a glaring mm 
take takes much from the effect of t& 
advertisement. 

The advertisement occupied an expe 
sive position in a _ costly maga 
Coles Phillips’ work is notoriously os 
ly, yet think of how many peopl bi 
to O. K. that advertisement before & 
first color plates were made Yetits 
only one of a number of glaring a 
takes I have seen in attempting to 
tray uniforms of our own and dhe 
service. 

Eustace L. ApAMs, 
Business Manager. 





Loriman Returns to For 
mer Company 


Jas. Loriman, formerly manager ¢ 
Hardware and Metal, Toronto, fe 
many years, and of late with the T 
ronto office of the Advertising Ser 
Company, has been made general me 
ager and advertising manager of & 
Metal Shingle and Siding N 
Preston, Ont., with which he wa® 
sociated before joining Hardware a 
Metal. 


Jas. 














Rate Book Canadian 
Advertising Mediums 


Correct 1919 adv. rates, closing dates, 
col. size, detailed circulation figures, all 
Canadian mediums, with 200 Ss mar- 
keting data in LYDIATT’S BOOK (not 
an agency directory). Postpaid $3 from 


W. A. LYDIATT, Publisher 





53 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 









A House 


edited and produced by space! 


ill accomplish the same reals 
on ame obtaining for our cies 















Ask for 7 on Howe 

re) Dealer. 

Oyen or Emer aes 

GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. s 
122 W. Polk St. 








FOR CANADIAN 


CALI 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO 





ADVERTISING 


IN 


MONTREAL 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED __ 


Advertising Salesman for class publica- 
tion of highest standing. Experience in 
building field desirable. Salary or com- 
mission. State age, experience and com- 


pensation expected. Box 674, P. I 
SS 


The leading newspaper in its field, 


city of 125,000, less than 100 miles 
from New York City has a vacancy for 
an experienced man in its Advertising 
Department. Must be capable of writ- 
ing copy and offering suggestions to 


local merchants in preparing their ad 


vertisements. Address Box 660, Print- 


ers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Young man, about 25, as as- 

sistant to Advertising Manager of lead- 

ing technical ex. Must be clean-cut, 
c 


dependable, e' 
ful. Experience as correspondent val 


1ent, accurate and care- 


u- 


able, knowledge of chemistry helpful. 
Man now living in or near New York 
preferred. State religion. Give full in- 
formation in first letter. Salary around 
$100 per month to begin. Excellent op- 
portunity. Box 678, care Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—A man over 25 years old 
as an assistant to the Circulation 
Manager of one of the large agri- 
cultural publications. A splendid 
opportunity for the man who has 
learned the fundamentals of good 
circulation building and who, under 
proper supervision, can develop into 
an executive. Energy, tact, initia- 
tive and ability to successfully handle 
help is essential. Write in confi- 
dence, giving full details of past ex- 
perience, age, married or single, 
salary desired, and any other infor- 
mation which would tend to show 
your fitness for this position. Ad- 
dress “G. O.,” Box 659, care P. I. 














Artists 


class designers an 


work in all mediums. 
Send samples. 











Steady work for high- 


d 


illustrators who can 


Buckbee Mears Co. 


Engravers St. Paul, Minn. 





Boston Representative wanted to cover 
N. E. territory for several established 
trade papers; leaders in their field. Such 
an opening rarely advertised. Write 
fully. Strictly confidential. Box 677, P. I. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Excellent opportunity to connect with a 
rapidly growing women’s fashion maga- 
zine. Good future for thoroughly expe- 
rienced party. Box 682, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Salesmen 


Wanted by a leading technical pub- 
lishing house. 





Experience in selling technical ad- 
vertising is particularly desirable, 
although not essential. 


This is an excellent opportunity 
for a man to connect with a rap- 
idly growing organization. All re- 
plies will be held confidential, if so 
requested. 


Address Box 675, Printers’ Ink. 

















An Opportunity to 
Make Good 


A sales executive is wanted by 
a well-organized, amply financed 
manufacturing concern that has 
been in business over thirty 
years, making a food product,— 
that product has never been ad- 
vertised extensively. 

It has recently employed the ser- 
vices of but one salesman. Sheer 
merit has caused its sales to grow 
each year. A well-planned adver- 
tising campaign will shortly start, 
exploiting this product. Salesmen 
will be used to secure distribution. 


The services of a young, ener 
getic sales manager, who can 
form a selling organization, man- 
age it, sell brokers, and keep 
them sold, is desired. The man 
wanted should have had specialty 
sales experience, and be willing 
to grow up with this company. 


Write Printers’ Ink, Box 683, 
giving full details as to past ex- 
perience, etc. 
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WANTED 
Experienced Man as Advertising Man- 
ager of new monthly magazine. State 
qualifications and salary. Address Box 
673, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Commercial artist who 

fective illustrations and iageee ae 
azine advertising. Must also be Gon 
at lettering. Show specimens of 
to F. K. Ferenz, 135 Macdougal St, 





Wanted—A Copywriter 


A good opportunity for the man with 
natural writing ability and some experi- 
ence to get into an organization that 
will give him unusual chances for de- 
velopment and advancement. Give full 
particulars in replying, mentioning sal- 
ary expected. Address Box 684, P. I 








ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Leading newspaper, morn- 
ing and evening edition, 
wants good live Advertis- 
ing Manager with up-to- 
date ideas and ability to 
handle soliciting staff. State 
age, experience and salary 
you can earn. Correspond- 
ence treated in absolute 
confidence. Address, Box 
*661, Printers’ Ink. 

















Where Is the Sales 


Promotion Man? 


Who can, by means of direct 
advertising, and direct advertis- 
ing only, sell a line of women’s 
and children’s wear nationally 
advertised and nationally known 
to the small town retail trade? 


Who can dig into sales condi- 
tions, and actually determine by 
investigation, the reasons why 
sales are not up to per capita 
quotas in certain sections? 


Who can plan, write and pur- 
chase catalogues, flyers, and di- 
rect by mail literature? 

Who can do all this, and yet 
feels that he has much to learn, 
and desires to arrive with a con- 
cern that appreciates and re- 
wards concretely the ability, 
knowledge and faithfulness of 
its employees? 

Where is such a man, a young 
man preferably? Wherever he 
is, it will pay him to write to 
Printers’ Ink, Box 662, imme- 
diately. 























Live and growing Middle Wester 
poration needs young man te 
advertising. Qualifications—Ey, 

in copy writing; also general 

ing of contracting and engineering = 
chinery or supplies. Headquarten) 
be Chicago. State experience, salary 
sired and reference. Box 658, P, 





Large Southern Specialty Manufacter 
wants 6 salesmen of proven ability 
sell retail and jobbing drug trade, 

ucts are backed up by magazine al 
newspaper campaigns. Opportunity ¢ 
cellent, salary in keeping with salesms: 
ability to deliver the goods. Several 
ritories open. Give full particulars ysl 
experience and salary desired, 

Box 685, care of Printers’ Ink 








CATALOGUE MAN 
WANTED 


Well known export house of 
fers good opportunity fa) 
young man, with some adve- 
tising experience in copy wit} 
ing and catalogue layoutt 
learn export business. Prefer 
ment given soldier who x 
seen foreign service. Writeir 
appointment, giving age, exe 
rience, salary wanted, and 
vious employment. Box 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS _ 











Established afternoon daily in m 
olitan region can be purchased ly 
iable parties having capital necé 
in profitable, progressive field. 
agents. M. W., Box 664, care P.L 


Printing Plants and Busine 


Bought and Sold 


Printers’ Outhitters 


American Type Foundes 
Products 


Printers and Bookbindes 
Machinery of Every De 


cription 


CONNER, FENDLER & 00, 
Ninety-six Beekman St, 
New York City 
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: INVESTMENT OF SEVENTEEN 
AN QUSAND DOLLARS IN A 
S0UND PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
has every prospect of securing good 
returns. Address Box 669, Printers’ Ink. 





vantageous, 
vertisingy ; 


° Co. 
New York 








Attractive Proposition for a Side Line 
Selling Banks, Hotels, Public Institu- 
tions, Offices and Railroads, looking 
after established trade and working up 
new trade. Our men are making $25.00 
to $75.00 per week. 

Address Jasmine Ink Factory, No. 4 
Hall Street, Norfolk, Va. 


PARTNER NEEDED > 


ON A LIVE WEEKLY PUBLICA- 
TION IN NEW _ YORK CITY. 
WOULD PREFER THAT HE HAVE 
10 TO 15 THOUSAND TO PUT 
INTO BUSINESS. Box 668, P. I. 





I WANT 


a suggestion or an idea for a novelty, 
publication, scheme, device, or any legit- 
mate plan that will keep my $200,000 
lithographing, printing and _ binding 
plant going on a non-competitive basis. 
A good proposition awaits the party 
whose suggestion we can adopt. Ad- 
dress Box 671, care Printers’ Ink. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL SIGHS 


LAST LONGEST 
ESS IN THE END 





SALESMEN WANTED 


THE PORCELAIN ENAMEL & MFG. CO. 
A : 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, 21, correspondent, typist, 
familiar with printing and electrotyping 
methods, wishes position. Four years’ 
advertising experience. Fifteen months 
with A. E. F. Box 667, P. I. 





ADVERTISING MAN WOULD LIK 

pA ARRANGE WITH A FEW CLI. 
NTS TO WRITE COPY FOR 
trade Papers, house organs, or direct 
advertising. Address Box 666, P. I. 

pears ets eit 





SALES PROMOTION MAN—Five years’ 
successful experience in writing sales let- 
ters and direct-by-mail advertising—un- 
derstands service to dealers—can open 
up new territory and boost the sales in 
old ones—capable of handling depart- 
~F with all details—just discharged 
= seeks an opportunity with a future 
pe me ali othr and hard work; 28, 
1 ; ary $40 <z yeek t 

Box 680, Printers’ Ink. nn 





Boston Representative covering N. E. 
territory is seeking several live publica- 
tions or will give exclusive time on the 
right proposition. Write fully. Box 687, 
Printers’ Ink. 

Young man, married, desires connection 
with agency; five years in advertising de- 
partment of large publisher; agency expe- 
rience; understand engraving, electrotyp- 
ing, printing; army discharge. Box 681, P. I. 





Man, 26, desires position with news- 
paper as proofreader. Excellent speller, 
familiar with proof signs and some 
—— Object experience more than 
salary. A. T. Shefheld, Westerly, R. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Long experience on leading general and 
trade publications, A-1 record, wide ac- 
quaintance throughout Eastern field, open 
for engagement. Box 679, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MAN, thoroughly ex- 
perienced, well educated, capable taking 
entire charge department, seeks connec- 
tion with manufacturer, mail -order 
house, or large retailer. Box 672, P. I. 





Mechanical Production expert, six years’ 
New York agency experience handling 
engraving, printing and complete me- 
chanical detail; now employed small 
agency, seeks better connection. Age 
25; married. Box 676, Printers’ Ink. 





Crack Copy Writer. Very adaptable and 
imaginative. Considerable experience. 
CREATOR of plans and ideas with orig- 
inal turn. Quick grasp. Powerful sam- 
les. Prolific. Steady position or free 
ance work. Box 663, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
and office manager of trade paper group, 
married, ten years’ experience on gen- 
eral, trade and class publications, seeks 
bigger opportunity. Minimum salary 
$ 





4000. Box 686, Printers’ Ink. 


JUST RELEASED FROM NAVY 
Age 28; 12 years’ business training; 
9 years in all branches of printing and 
lithographing, office, factory, selling and 
advertising. Have handled estimating, 
purchasing and all factory details. Box 
665, Frinters’ Ink. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


with editorial pride, can secure EN- 
TIRE or PART TIME services of sea- 
soned industrial and commercial writer 
with punch of logic and language. 








Would also act as New York corre- 
spondent. Wm. Crawford Hirsch, 328 
Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


. . eye 

Printing Ability—Plus 
I have a thorough knowledge of all 
printing processes; am a keen buyer. 
a good executive, a layout man of 
ability, and a producer. To this I 
have added eight years’ training in 
direct-mail and general publicity. Rote 
agency or manufacturer will find me 
[a buy. Box 670, Printers’ 
nk. 
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ing Value. 
Putting It Up to the Sales Force to Find New Salesmen. 


By a " Sales Manager. 

Industrial Appeal Lays Groundwork for Institutional Advertising.. 
Kipling Didn't Hurt Canadian Immigration + —_ a 
Smaller Case Lots a Need of Retailers . Roland Hall & 
Oakland Ad Club Conducts Market Survey. —_— 
Sixty-One Trade Practices Condemned as ‘‘Unfair”’ 
What’s Going to Happen to Drink ‘Accessories’? 
A “Free’’ Press in North Dakota 
Advertising to Office Buildings 
Editorials ee 
Look Out for the Brewers—An Adventure in  Sale-less Business— 

Taxes on Mail-Order Houses—Why Not Advertising of Copper’ 
Advertising in Monthly Magazines for March 
‘Printers’ Ink’s’’ Four-Year Record of March Advertising... 
The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom........ 
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Impression 





About all that most 
advertising can do is 
to make an impres- 
sion. Throughits con- 
stant repetition and 
reiteration, outdoor 
advertising makes an 
impression that leads 
to expression—the 
purchase of the com- 
modity advertised. 
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Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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The Chicago Territe : ih 


is the best yt ‘4 
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Farm Tractor Marke 
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Proportion of ane Tractors ; ( 
in Use in Bach Section of the 

United States from Statistics ‘ 
Compiled by Farm Implement = f 
News. 

The Chicago Territory as shown above occupies less thal ; 
one-eleventh of the area of the United States, but has ap This 
proximately one-sixth ofthe population of the nation and devel 
one-fifth of the total’ wealf#. These five states—Iiligom) placit 
Indiana, lowa, Michigan and Wisconsin—produce one) 

of all the farm crops of this country. iH 
® *) 

Chicago is the food metropolis of the world becauséut 
in the heart of the corn belt. The corn belt leads all othe 
sections in the use of farm tractors because the farmga 
of this section operate large farms of high per acre Wa F 
which demand the use of tractors for economical operatio#@ hand! 


The Chicago Tribune reaches one family — 
in five in The Chicago Territory ‘solnte 


The Chicaga Tribune] — 


Le 
{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPE i 
Circulation More Than 400,000 Daily; '700,000 "Sana 











